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AT SEA. 


THE FIRST CRUISE OF THE “MONTTOR” PASSAIC. 


LTHOUGH the vivid excitement follow- 
ing the first conflict between iron-clad 
ships has subsided, and fears and anticipations 


have alike been cooled by farther experience, | 


the results attained by the iron-mail innovation 
in naval architecture have been of too grave 
importance to allow public interest to die. 

We could not but expect that the powers of 
the first Monitor should be magnified to the ut- 
most, after its eventful trial in Hampton Roads, 
since in every case where a great and startling 
novelty meets triamphant success at the outset 


the hopes of some and the fears of others are sure | 


to exaggerate its importance. Had the first at- 
tack upon Charleston been viewed without this 
magnified expectancy, there would have been 
far less disappointment at the result. In judg- 
ing of powers of defense we overrated those of 
offense, and so fell into error; yet of one thing 
we may be convinced, that ships of the Monitor 


|class approach nearer invulnerability than any 
yet designed. Of their sea-going qualities the 
following account of a complete cruise may fur- 
nish some idea—the ship having weathered 
the gale in which the original Monitor was lost. 
The story has been transcribed in its original 
form as written on shipboard, leaving out mere- 
ly such items as could be of benefit to the ene- 
my. First, however, it should be remembered 
that the Passaic (the second of her class afloat 
differs from her predecessor in being larger, more 
commodious, more heavily plated, and in having 
one gun of heavier calibre. 

We sailed from New York Wednesday, No- 
vember 26, 1862, bound for Fortress Monroe. 
| The weather was beautiful ; but we saw the night 
settle down with some misgivings, for-we were 
trying a dangerous experiment. Only once be- 
fore had a vessel like ourselves attempted it, and 
| her narrow escape was too fresh in our memories. 
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However, we were in tow of a side-wheel steamer, 
and the sloop-of-war Dacotuh was our convoy. 
Toward morning the wind arose, the waves in- 
creased, and our hatches not being very securely 
fastened, and far from tight, leaked in constant 
streams; day broke and passed, yet still the wind 
increased. Every wave broke over our low decks, 
and, like a huge sea-monster, the ship plunged 
through them, dripping and leaking in a manner 
unpleasantly suggestive. So long as the en- 


gines worked we had little fear, though all on | 


board were novices at such navigation: indeed 
we were becoming used to our strange craft when 


whir-r-r went the wheel and round we came to | 


the wind—the steering apparatus had given way. 
A dozen men were quickly on deck, and a tem- 
porary apparatus rigged as soon as_ possible. 
‘The permanent steering gear was beneath decks, 
for protection in battle, though the prolongation 


° | 
of the rudder-head upward through the armor 
had been designed as an attachment for a lever | 


in an emergency. By means of this lever and 
ropes carried into the turret through the port- 
stoppers the new arrangement was made. The 
break was soon repaired, though three times that 
day it broke again. 

On the evening of Friday we had plunged and 
plowed along as far as a night’s voyage from the 
Fortress when we were suddenly startled by a 
dull report, a shout, and then a rush of men 
from the engine-room, accompanied by a hissing 


cloud of steam and smoke. ‘‘ The ship’s on 


fire!” was first the alarming cry, followed by the | 


‘All hands to quarters!” ‘Train along the 


hose!” the hurry of many feet, the groans 








scalded, and the cries of the terrified strug, m 
to get up the ladder to the deck. For a mo. 
ment there was confusion, then a lull and again 
the cry, ‘* The boilers have burst!” With alac- 


rity the men sprang to the hatches of the { 
Swifter than it can be told they t 
them off, and one after another was taken o it 


room, 


almost stifled, wet, breathless, and exhausted, 
| Fortunately none were found seriously injured 
and though we could not, of course, det rmine 
once the nature of our disaster, we hoped 
might prove slight. 


| 


The scalded were imm« li. 
ately cared for, and as our pumps were stopped 
we became settled in the conviction that only a 
lull in wind and wave could prevent our going 
down. Providentially this occurred, and towed, 
like a log, we entered that night the harbor of 
Hampton Roads. 

What a change for us! We had anticipated 
a triumphant entry, and to have been greeted by 
cheers from the crowded transports that we sup- 
posed were waiting our convoyance southward ; 
but instead of that not even a whistle was blown, 
or a single evidence of satisfaction shown by 
any. 

We had been at Fortress Monroe but twelve 
hours when the blue flag of the Admiral was 
seen coming in, and immediately on his arrival 
| the Captain reported the accident. A short in- 
| terview resulted in our proceeding as soon as 
| possible to Washington for repairs. 

Two steam tugs were sent to us, and early Sun- 
|day morning, November 30, 1862, we started 





TUE SUIP’S ON FIRE! 
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IN TOW. 


for Washington. The tugs took up position on 
either side; for it was found that in any other 
position we were continually yawing in different 
directions, the bulky iron mass refusing to obey 
her helm while the propeller was not in motion. 
It was deemed advisable to keep the news of the 
accident from the public, and accordingly, much 
to the chagrin of numerous reporters, the Navy- 
yard was closed to visitors, and silence enjoined 
upon officers and crew. This was fortunate, 
since we could not but feel some mortification 
at returning for repairs so soon after our promis- 
ing departure from New York. The amount of 
injury was qaickly ascertained, upon arrival at 
Washington, to be the breaking of numerous 
iron-stays which, joining the tube sheet of a 
square boiler to its roof, are intended to aid in 
resisting the upward pressure. Upon the break- 
ing of these stays the roofs of both boilers had 
been forced up against the deck timbers, whose 
immense strength alone, bound down as they 
were by the mailed decks, saved us from destruc- 
tion. Workmen were immediately employed, 
and day and night the ship resounded with the 
ring of hammer and anvil. All day that inces- 
sant ring and the muifled sound of voices came 
from the huge boilers, until one Monday morn- 
ing, just twelve days after our arrival, the work 
was pronounced complete. Then came prepara- 
tions for a new departure, but various changes 
and improvements about the ship consumed 
the time, and not until Christmas did we again 
steam southward. Though hopeful, and con- 
fident of success in our undertaking, we saw 
the city recede from view with some regret, and 
a half fear that we were destined to be unfortu- 
nate. How far our anticipations were realized, 
the experience of a single week was destined to 
show. We sailed alone; no convoy this time 
was with us; and on Saturday arrived at Fort- 
ress Monroe. Before leaving Washington news 
had arrived of the sailing of the Montauk (a sis- 
ter ship) from New York, for the same port, and 
we anticipated finding her already arrived. To! 


our surprise she was not, though overdue. The 
Monitor lay there, however, painted a sombre 
black, and looking almost like our own reflec- 
tion in the water. How little did we think her 
career was so nearly run! All night our fears 
were great for the Montauk’s safety; she was 
two or three days over time, and the weather 
had been far from good; a heavy fog settled, so 
dense as to hide objects completely at half the 
ship’s length. All day, and again all night, 
we looked in vain seaward, until, as morning 
dawned, our worst fears seemed realized, for 
within sight was the Connecticut, the iron-clad’s 


convoy, alone. The truth was but too apparent 


‘* MONTAUK'S COMING IX, SIR.” 
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—<'a was lost. We looked at each other in! 
silence and dismay. No one then can imagine 
our feelings when the Quarter-master on watch 
announced, ‘* The Montauk’s coming in, Sir!” | 
Surely she was, and steaming along finely alone. | 
We could not but feel sincerely thankful, from 
a kind of sympathy as if of relationship, not 
dreaming that so soon we should be in greater | 
need of it. 
At noon on Monday, the 29th of December, | 
1862, we weighed anchor and stood out to sea. | 
The State of Georgia, a large side-wheel steam- | 
er, was to convoy us. She was lying in wait | 
about twelve miles down the bay, to give us a| 
fair opportunity to show our sailing qualities to 
an English man-of-war that had apparently en- | 
tered port to watch us. We did very well alone, | 
for the water lay as quiet as a mill-pond. When 
we neared our convoy she was under way, mov- | 
ing very slowly. A man stood on the starboard | 
quarter with a line to throw on our deck, to take 
usin tow. There was still too great a distance 
between us to enable him to reach, and we start- 
ed alittleahead. The steamer also started, just 
at that moment attempting to run across our 
bow. It was a dangerous experiment, and nearly | 
a fatal one to her. We neared rapidly; every | 
one started forward to see the collision. She 
rang her engine-bell furiously and dashed ahead | 
—hardly in time, for we struck her rudder, forc- | 
ing it over to port, and hurling her pilot to the | 
deck by the sudden revolution of her wheel. 
Fortunately only her chains were broken and | 
the pilot but slightly injured. A boat was low- | 
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ered and the damage quickly repaired. Again 
we started, the wind blowing from the south 
and promising rain. Before losing sight of Cape 
Henry Light-house the Monitor was made out 
just on the horizon, following us in tow of the 
steamer Rhode Island, and out toward sea the 
English man-of-war. 

About sunset the wind freshened somewhat, 
and the swell of the sea increased. We rolled 
a little, but not very disagreeably ; none but the 
ward-room boys were sea-sick, and only one par- 
ticularly so—that was our latess importation, 
and we had named him Cupid.” He was first 
noticed as appearing a little melancholy, accord- 
ing to the usual style; then, as the rolling mo- 
tion increased, becoming solemn, rapidly verg- 
ing on the comical, and finally sinking to repose 
with his head gracefully reclined over a spittoon. 

About one o'clock a leak was discovered near 
the turret in the boat-davit socket, and another 
in the socket of the turret itself. This latter 
had arisen from oversight in neglecting to lower 
the turret. This could be accomplished by driv- 
ing out a huge key at the base of the shaft, 
thereby allowing the whole mass to sink about 
an eighth of an inch. There was no alternative 
but to do this at once. Now to drive it in was 
not a difficult matter, for a battering-ram had 
been provided for the purpose, and swinging 
room was allowed through the entrance-way to 
the turret-chamber; but to drive it out was an- 
other matter. There was no room to swing the 
ram, and the pressure of one hundred and sixty 
tons would hardly allow the turret to move easi- 


CRUISE OF THE 


ly. For several hours every effort was made | 


with sledges and screw braces to start that key 


but with only partial success; meantime the | 
waves rose higher, the wind freshened, and as | 


the water poured over our decks in larger vol- 
1s, the stream grew to fearful size. 


uml 


By noon the next day we were off Cape Hat- | 


teras, the wind all the time increasing and still 
iiead. Signals were made to the State of 
Georgia to head more inshore. Toward dusk 

steamer passed us with a clipper ship in tow 


loaded with troops, and the Monitor was made 


out far ahead. 

We were a little mortified to think she had so 
far beaten us, and every thing but blessed the 
pilot of the Georgia, who was again heading out 
tosea. Once more signals were made as before, 
and at the same moment a leak was discovered 
in our bows, apparently from the straining of 
the projecting part. A stream was poured in 
like a miniature cataract, but with the velocity 
of that of a steam-engine, and threatening to 
give serious trouble. 

About seven in the evening another leak was 
found in the after-part of the ship, that in the 
turret increasing, and both our main pumps 
two Worthington’s) just given out. Signal- 
lights were burned, ordering the State of Geor- 
ria to turn back again for the nearest lee. Be- 


‘ore midnight the gale blew so fearfully that 
we began really to fear for our safety; and es- 
pecially when the wind was found to be changing 


and blowing « ahead. ‘The leak gained 


idly, and we began to despair of ever seeing 


BAILING ALL 


PASSAIC, 


THE LEAK. 


out bal- 
was done in 


port. All hands were ordered to take 
last, to lighten slip. It vain. 
Shot were then ordered up to be thrown over- 
board—four hundred were thrown over without 
lessening or retarding the leak. Another pump 
gave out, and our last resort, the pumps known 
as the bilge-injections, were the only ones at 
work. C 
a rocket sent up, indicating our distress, and 


oston’s signal-lights were burned, and 


informing the State of Georgia that we 
sinking. 
While the lights were burning a steamer was 


discovered through 


were 


the darkness, on the port 
All this time we 
At intervals the gale 
would burst with redoubled fury, and we would 


bow also burning signals. 
were rolling fearfully. 


NIGHT. 
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rise high on a monstrous wave, and then plunge | 
down completely out of sight of our convoy, or 

come crashing down on the succeeding wave, 

with a shock that made the ship tremble like 

an aspen. By one o'clock the water had gained 

so fast that all hands were turned to bailing, 

passing the water in buckets up through the tur- 

ret to be thrown over. 

Officers and men toiled at the work with an 
energy that could be stimulated only by despe- 
ration. Huge masses of water rolled over our 
decks, while over the turret the wave, sometimes 
in solid mass, would sweep like atornado. Wet 
through, faint, cold, and despairing, we bailed 
and bailed, hoping beyond hope. Our boats 
were useless, and those of the Georgia could 
never have lived an instant. Still we worked 
on, stimulating each other to renewed activity, 
some shouting, some singing with forced gayety, 
and some working with the languid air of com- 
plete exhaustion. For three long hours not one 
complained, but then there came the depressing 
news, “The water is gaining, and within three 
inches of the fires;” and swift on that, ‘¢ Our | 
last pumps are gone!” 

The water swashed and hissed over the glow- | 
ing grates as the ship rolled heavily, and every 
one stopped in his work in utter despair. For 
an hour firemen and engineers had waded about 
the engine and fire rooms knee-deep in water, 
and now the subordinates utterly refused to do 
any more. The scene beggars description. 
Some sat down and looked at the rising water 
with desperate eagerness; some prayed and 
cried; and some rushed to the turret to be, if 
possible, the last to go down, or to see the open 
night once more. Still there was no confusion. 
Officers drove the men back to their posts, 
though most of them, paralyzed only for an in- 
stant, wer@ again at work. 

Most providentially the pumps again began ; 
the few moments they had been stopped seemed 
hours to us, but now hope returned. Mean- 
time the ship had been put head on to the shore, 


\USTED, 


to reach it, if possible, and beach her. _ 


vain enough, for we were forty miles aw: 





we thought that nearer in our chance of es« ipe 
would be increased, and our anchor could at 
least reach to bring us round to the sea. Th 

change had saved us, the leak decreased as th 

waves no longer raised us up to be plunged for- 
ward, but rolled us from side to side. 

Once more all hands were turned to bailing, 
and we rapidly gained on the leak. So we 
worked till morning. The wind went down, 
and with thankful hearts we blessed the Provi- 
dence that had preserved us. The men fell ex- 
hausted, many of them where they had worked, 
and slept on the cold, wet decks. 

Just before the storm the Georgia signaled 
that a man was dead on board, and asked per- 
mission to stop and bury him. It was granted, 
in so far as that we moved more slowly. The 
flag was lowered to half-mast, a short serv- 
ice was read, the plank on which he lay was 
raised, and he slid into the sea. A melancholy 
burial! He had been well that day at noon; 
at night he lay twenty fathoms beneath the wa- 


| ters. 


Morning came, but our troubles were not yet 
over; all day we kept our course, and at night, 
northeast of Cape Lookout, the wind again in- 
creased. The gale returned from a different 
quarter, and our leak once more became trouble- 
some. Most fortunately this time our two last 
pumps worked well. Still the leak gained 
slightly, and we feared the starting of some new 
one. Even now so desperate was our condition 
that a bottle, containing a short account of our 
prospects and the state of affairs, was sealed up, 
a red flag attached, and the whole trusted to 
the mercy of the waves, in the hope that if the 
worst of our fears were realized some one would 
find it, and from that account learn how we had 


gone. 


The pumps worked on, and gradually the 
hope of safety gave way to reality. Morning 
dawned. That night we made Beaufort harbor, 
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OFF LWATTERAS. 


North Carolina; a pilot came aboard and we 
steamed in. 

The very first news we received fell like a 
weight upon our hearts. ‘The Monitor is 
gone and all on board!” ‘She was lost that 
Tuesday night off Hatteras.” 

We could not believe it. After our arrival 
an officer of the Columbia came on board and 
confirmed the news in part. It was the Colum- 
bia we had seen making signals on our port- 
bow. Two hours after that she fell in with 
the Rhode Island cruising alone. She boarded 
her, and found the captain and the rescued offi- 
cers and crew of the Monitor on board. She 
had gone down indeed, but with only a part, 
not all her living freight. The story must be 
only too fresh in the memory of all to bear 


repetition. The Columbia reported ‘us as sig- | 
naling in distress and sinking, but was unable | 
to render us assistance. ‘They had seen our | 


convoy afterward alone, and of course concluded 
we too were gone. When we heard this our 


fears for the effect upon our friends were very | 


great. The Columbia stated that the Rhode 
Island had returned to Fortress Monroe to re- 
port to Admiral Lee. Our convoy was to re- 
turn immediately to the Fortress, and we eager- 
ly availed ourselves of the opportunity to write 
and send to the telegraph-station at that point 
news of our safety to those at home. At night 


the Captain of the State of Georgia came on | 


board, stating that all that Tuesday night not a 
man lay down, but every one stood at his post 
ready to lower the boats, though few had hopes 


of saving a single man. Several times tears 
}came to the eyes of the rough sailors as we 
plunged out of sight, and they thought all was 
over, 

The Georgia sailed that night. What was 
| our surprise on Friday to see the Rhode Island 
come into Beaufort, she having been straight on 
to Wilmington instead of returning, leaving the 
Columbia to cruise around to pick up any of ours 
or the Monitor’s crew. The Captains of the 


Rhode Island and Monitor came on board very 
much surprised to find us safe and sound in 
| harbor. 


Following such scenes of excitement came 
| various surmisings as to the effect of the news on 
the Northern public—the arrival of the Montauk 
after a safe and comfortable voyage—her running 
ashore on the bar outside, and the anxiety con- 
nected with such an accident, and, last of all, 
but most important to us, the arrival of the 
mail. 

Gradually came on the usual monotony of 
ship life, with the necessity for some sort of 
|amusement or variety. The town so near us 
| offered some chance of the latter, and to it there 
was always opportunity to resort. A few words 
will describe the town better than a volume. 
/QOne church, a hundred or more low, awkward 
houses built on one street with a few alleys lead- 
ing thereto, an empty market—sand half-way to 
the knees every where, and a community of the 
most assorted character. The few houses that 
had once been tenable, and perhaps elegant, have 
| long stood stripped and desolate. Hundreds of 
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negroes lounge about the streets, too idle to shoot 
the game that comes within a stone’s-throw of 
the land, and too independent to hire themselves 
for any sort of labor. 

Transports of every variety were constantly | 
arriving with troops, and it was whispered that 
Wilmington, North Carolina, was to be the 
place of attack. The talk of the ‘‘ expedition” 
was in every body’s mouth, while the most du- 
bious uncertainty of course prevailed. That we 
were destined for that point at first we were | 
afterward convinced ; why that destination was 
changed it would be of no consequence now to 
learn. But changed it was, and ere ten days 
were passed we were getting ready again for sea. 
With the loss of the Monitor and our own nar- | 
row escape still fresh in mind, the anticipation 
of another sea-voyage was any thing but exhil-| 
arating. 

We sailed; but before we were fairly out of 
the harbor round went the wind to the eastward, 
then to the southward, indicating bad weather, 
and we let go anchor just off Fort Macon. This | 
fort commands the entrance to the harbor, and 
is the place where Burnside made his successful | 
attack in the early part of the war. It is an} 
earth-work mounting several rifled guns, and ap- | 
pearing like an inverted tea-saucer of monstrous | 
size set upon another still larger. The guns are | 
all en barbette. As the market seemed most 
wretchedly supplied, and wild game plenty, sev- 
eral of the officers made excursions to supply 
deficiencies. The first was for clams and oys- 
ters, and successful, as the shore is thoroughly | 
covered with the bivalves, but the second was 
up to Bogue Sound, a few miles from the ship, 


our endeavors to get within range of the inn 


| Rhode 
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for game, and was not successful; yet all the 
afternoon we pulled from one shoal to another 
or weded nearly waist-deep around the shores jn 
® u- 
merable flocks of ducks. The boat was heavy. 
and the oars made such a splashing that im 
found it utterly useless. After all our trouble, 
just as the sun was setting, we found ourselves 
aground on a sand-bar and ignorant of the chan- 
nel. We tried rowing, then pushing; then, as 
a last alternative, jumped overboard, and all 
hands tugged along to deep water. 
minutes we had to repeat it, and not till some 
time after dark did we reach the ship, cold, wet. 
and hungry. 

In such ways we passed the time until Satur- 
day, when, the weather being good, we started 
once more southward, this time in tow of the 
Island. The crew were not a littl 
gloomy and somewhat superstitious about ‘the 
ship that lost the Monitor ;” for having so nar- 
rowly escaped before, fate seemed to be against 
us, and the fact that the paymaster was at this 
time ordered to transfer his papers and money 
to the Rhode Island, certainly did not tend to 
increase their confidence. The morning of de- 
parture had brought a change of wind after a 
storm of 28 hours, and we hoped for a good run 
down the coast. The Montauk started with us, 
and in the delightful serenity of mind occasioned 
by our seeming ill-luck we were obliged to stop 
for some difficulty in attachment of our hawsers 
and see her pass us. So long did our convoy 

p, even anchoring, that we inwardly wished 
her at the bottom. To make delay still longer 
a man must needs drop overboard from her, and 
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splash about and cre- 
ate confusion on the 
ship till he could be 


icked up, which was 
safely done «after he 
had ” become pretty 
thoreughly exhausted. 

The sun was just 
disappearing when the 
steady beat of the pro- 
peller announced the 
delay over, and straight 
out toward the long 
shoals that make off 
Cape Fear, called the 
Frying-pan, we turn- 
ed our The 
breeze, so light in the 
evening, slowly in- 
creased until, with our 
usual luck, it became 

As it only 
us onward, 
however, we did not 
complain, and went to 
sleep with a good deal 
of confidence. All 
night the heavy ship 
bowled along before 
the storm, her engines 
working well, and the 
leaks not troublesome, 
save from the rushing 
and unpleasantly-sug- 
gestive splash of the 
water. On Sunday, 
about four o'clock, 
concluded that 
we must be about 
off Charleston, South 
Carolina. The Rhode Island rolled and plunged 
about in the heavy sea, sometimes being hid- 
den to the tops of her paddle-boxes, then ris- 
ing and careening till we could almost see her 
keel. For us it was any thing but pleasant, 
as one may imagine, the water rushing in- 
cessantly over our decks, five or six feet in sol- 
id mass, and dashing the spray high over our 
turret. All were anxious, and neither offi- 
cers nor men undressed to sleep, but watched 
the prospect from the turret. At noon on Mon- 
day the wind changed, and a heavy fog obscured 
every thing of sea and sky to within a ship’s- 
length. We could hardly see even our con- 
sort. Signals were made from her to tell us 
we were within twenty-eight miles of the light- 
ship off Port Royal, when suddenly it loomed 
up right ahead of us, and “‘ Breakers on the 
starboard bow!” told us pretty plainly that we 
had lost our reckoning. 

It began to rain, and the storm changed sud- 
denly to the southeast. The Rhode Island fired 
a gun, and let go both bower anchors, with the 
effect of bringing us head on to a tremendous 
sea. We rose and fell with startling violence, 


course. 


a gale. 
helped 


} 


we 


fearing every moment we should lose our pro- | 
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jecting bow or spring a new leak, the result of 
which knew full The necessity for 
running before the sea became most apparent, 
for the waves were absolutely mountainous. To 
give some idea of their violence: a heavy iron 
plate, weighing 1500 pounds, used as a cover 
for the anchor-well, but at sea lashed to the 
deck, was torn from its fastenings, lifted half 
the height of the turret, and dashed down with 
terrific violence. The ship could not have lived 
through it an hour. We were obliged, so very 
thick it was, by the time the Rhode Island’s 
anchors were up, to run before the gale out to 
sea. Hour after hour, for miles, we were hurl- 
ed along, growing less and less hopeful, and ig- 
norant of our whereabouts. About 7 a.m. the 
following morning a buoy was made out, sup- 
posed to be off Tybee Island. Still running 
on, we must have been about off St. Catherine’s 
Island, when the gale lulled a few minutes, and 
changed to another quarter, this time blowing 
directly on toward land. The resort of running 
still before it was not to be thought of, and our 
critical condition became apparent. Noone hada 
hope in the course to which necessity compelled 
us—a run, head on, or nearly so, to the sea. 


we well. 














LIGHT-SHLP OFF PORT ROYAL LARBOR. 


How that day and night passed it would be | 


hard to tell. Once we nearly ran on the shoals, 
but where, no one knew; and on Wednesday 
morning, for the first time, the sun came out. 
Observation at noon made us out just 30 miles 
north of Port Royal, 30 miles from land, and 
about off Charleston. Steering now for Port 
Royal, we made it about 4 p.m., and ran in 
through the long, narrow channel to Hilton 
Head, where we anchored just after dark. The 
pleasure of such voyaging as we had experienced 
was not much enhanced by the impossibility of 
getting cooked or warm fvod, the water, a great 
part of the time, putting out the galley fire, or 
the intense heat continually driving out the 
cooks from their narrow den. Yet, with all the 
disagreeable, there was still much that was sub- 
lime: the majesty of the waves, as we looked at 
them from their bases—the peculiarity of our 
situation on an iron ship, always under water, 
yet still floating, and seeming to battle for its 
existence with the waves—the fountain-like 
burst of water through the anchor-well, rising 
sometimes to a height of twenty feet—and the 
storms that seemed, in their fury and incessan- 
cy, bent on our destruction. 
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In the harbor of Port 
Royal we found the 
Montauk. and Ironsid« 
(the former hay 


rived several davs he. 
fore us), and q 

fleet of men-of 
anchor in their vic 

Our anchorage was i 
the ne ighborhood ot t 
machine - shop. ‘| 
shop is not on s} 
but in the creek above 
say Point, and is1 : 
ly a most conven 
wooden shed, erect 
over a couple of New 
Bedford *whalers. I 
this establishment area 
foundry, a blacksmith- 
shop, a carpenter-shop, 
and a machine-s] 

In the repair of the i 
clad fleet especially t 
shop afterward proved 
of immense service. 

No opportunity pre- 
sented of going ashor 
at Hilton Head, as we 
sailed upon sudden or- 
ders, after this wise: 
The Montauk had beer 
sent two days before t 
take a fort on the 
Ogeechee River, behin 
which the Nashville was 
reported to have taker 
refuge. She did n 
succeed, and, as we sup- 
posed, we were to go 
down immediately to her assistance. The order 
came on Monday, January 26, in the afternoon ; 
by night all was ready; and the following morn- 
ing was to see us off. Morning came, and the 
next, and the next, yet still we lay at Port Roy- 
al, the wind and waves seeming to vie with eac] 
other in their opposition. 

Verification of the former report from the 
Montauk came on Thursday, with particulars 
of the engagement. She had seen the Nash- 
ville; had gone within fifteen hundred yards of 
the battery, and came upon obstructions—piles 
driven across channel, and torpedoes. She was 
obliged to anchor and open fire at that distance. 
The result was merely to dismount one or two 
guns, use all her shell, do no particular damage to 
the battery (which was an earth-work), and haul 
off to wait for some assistance. She was hit thir- 
teen times, but not at all injured. Meantime we 
were at Port Royal, having first a day of fog and 
storm, and then a day of most severe blows from 
every quarter of the compass. Friday morning 
came—still blew the wind, and angrily dashed 
the waves. No calm, no news, no letters. On 
Saturday, however, the weather proved beautiful, 





| and the steamer James Adger, the former con- 
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HEAD ON 


sort of the Montauk, awaited us at the entrance | 


of the harbor. 

We certainly did seem designed for working 
mischief to every body ; for the tide drifting the 
Adger toward us almost imperceptibly, and we 
coming up with a very little too much headway, 
we must need run crash into her, breaking a 
hole into the stern under the quarter, and only 
by dint of much yelling “ Back her! back her!” 
**Go ahead there, go ahead!” “ We shall sink 
you!” ete., did we avoid running clear through. 
Our flag-staff was carried away ; but having been 
designed expressly for running into vessels, there 
was small concern for damage to our craft. 
ders were lowered and the condition of the open- 


ing examined, with the result of risking any leak- | 


age, and keeping right on to our destination. The 


sea continued smooth as a mirror, and at noon, | 


to the surprise of all but the commanding officers, 
we entered Warsaw Sound, instead of Ossibaw, 
to join the Montauk. 

Two gun-boats, the Marblehead and Conne- 
maugh, were lying there at anchor, and it was 
not long ere the news of the iron-clad rebel ram 
Fingal being down from Savannah as far as 


TO SEA IN 


Lad- | 


PASSAIC. 


A FOG 


Thunder-bolt Battery (rebel), in the Wilmington 
River, was received as a reason for our visit. 
The information was brought by deserters, who 
stated that she was to run down to liberate the 
Nashville. Now there were but two ways for 
this to be accomplished ; one, through a narrow 
shallow ereek called the Burnside River, never 
deep enough except at unusual spring tides, and 
the other down Warsaw Sound, and by way of the 
There is, however, a channel called ** The 
Way of the Romney Marshes,” much shorter 
but only available for craft drawing eight or nine 
feet), opening into the sound within sight of our 
anchorage. 
received that two steamers, loaded with cotton, 
were above in the Wilmington River (which 
leads to Savannah), and intended running the 
blockade. Meantime an almost incessant firing 
was kept up by the Montank, about twelve miles 
below, at the fort beforementioned. The cap- 
tain was strongly inclined to go down to assist ; 
but finally, knowing that we could not arrive 
before nicht, gave it up, cleared the ship for ac- 
tion, took on board a Savannah pilot, and we 
headed up the Wilmington River toward Savan- 


sea 


Reliable information also had been 
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QUITE A BLOW. 





nah, Anticipations of a great battle and an| the reconnoissance, and especially so since all 
eT 3 easy victory were not the least ingredients in | day the guns of the Montauk could be heard at 
ae the emotions of those few hours. The Marble- | intervals in her initiatory battle. Disappoint- 
oe head accompanied us, and together our strength | ment gave place to anxiety as to her success, 
ped seemed by no means despicable against any | and it was decided to send a boat with an armed 
: ef force. crew down by way of the Romney Marshes. 
BoP) At 12 o’clock all hands were called to quar- | Before it started, however, a steamer of light 


; ters opposite a deserted fort called the Redhouse | draught was seen coming through, and we waited 






| a Battery, and some evidence of rebels being seen | in great impatience her arrival. Several army 
the Marblehead opened fire among the bushes, | officers were on board, and a huge negro was 
eliciting no reply. By half past two we came | perched on the bows by way of figure-head. 
iy within sight of Savannah, and within range of | The news was not encouraging certainly. ‘ Did 
** Thunder-bolt,” and anchored. Thefert, guns, | she take the fort?” ‘‘ No!” She was engaged 
A and men were plainly visible, but no guns were | for five hours and a half, and then obliged to 
: fired. Two or three regiments of men were | retire with forty-six wounds, a smoke-stack 
3} drawn up, and a steamer could be seen getting | completely riddled, bolts driven through the 
i under way directly abreast the fort. She was | pilot-house into the chamber, and various in- : 
tee: low in the water and black, but it was impossi- | juries of a less serious character, though none i 
S if ble to judge of her size or strength. Not a gun | were of material importance. No one was killed 
8 was fired, and in silence we looked at each oth- | or wounded on board. ‘This certainly was not 
8 h er, then turned and steamed down, the rebels | good news; yet we were destined to hear worse : 
oS giving three cheers as we departed. Only a re-| by the same steamer on her return from Port 
‘ connoissance after all. All the way down the | Royal on the following evening. 
river the shore was lined with most beautiful | We determined on Monday to try our luck at 
evergreens, and here and there luxuriant growths | hunting again. At about 10 o’clock we pro- 
¢ of fruit-trees and plantations of richest beauty ; | cured a boat, and arming with revolvers as well 
: but every house was tenantless, and many falling | as rifles lest we should meet an enemy, we pushed 
} to ruin. Over every thing the blight of war | off for shore. Our sport was not destined to be 
5 seemed to hang like a shadow; and though all | very great; for the steamer from Port Royal 
Te was as bright in Nature as in a Northern sum- | might arrive at any moment, and we have to re- 
te : mer, there was a melancholy sense of desolation | turn suddenly to the ship, or the Fingal might 
me ay in it most saddening. appear, and we have suddenly to appear on board 
es The men were disappointed at the result of | for battle. The shore was lined with oysters, 
? F i + 5 





ise 


TENANTLESS. 


and the men went at once to collecting them 
while we struck out for game. The first unfor- 
tunate animal which appeared was a racoon, and 
I blazed away at him with only the effect of in- 
creasing his speed and losing him in the tall 
In vain was search made for him to 
prove that at least the bullet had wounded him ; 
and just as I had given it up the men came 


grass. 


across and dispatched him with boat-hooks, lug- | 


ging him off in triumph. Our party consisted, 
as at Bogue Sound, of four officers and a crew 
of seven men. With differences of taste, varied 


the amusement for all but two, a friend and my- 


self preferred no higher game than oysters. We 
aspired to duck, and accordingly struck off into 
the woods. Not a duck was to be seen, and 
coming out of the thicket upon the shore I was 


sitting down to wait for the passing of our boat | 


while my companion walked off in search of it. 
A few minutes had passed only when, rising to 
look about, I was startled by the sharp hiss of a 
bullet, the report of a rifle, and the thug of the 
ugly messenger as it struck into a tree against 
which I had been leaning. No rebel was in 
sight; but it was plainly time to move, as, who- 
ever he was, he had the advantage of conceal- 
ment. Just at this moment though the boat 
came in sight, and now for the first time the 
unpleasantness of my situation became apparent ; 
for the receding tide had left the flats so slightly 
covered with water that, although enough was 
left to deceive one, it was impossible to get the 
boat within a quarter of a mile of the shore. 
The night was coming on, and the vicinity of 
my unseen friend of the rifle made a stay till 
morning not at all tempting. 

The flats were rapidly bared, and the soft 
black mud offered no prospect of a safe journey 
across. However, there was no other way. I 
tried to wade, and sank at the first step above 
the knee; at the second deeper still. It was use- 
less to proceed; yet it must be done: so finding 
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a box among the drift-wood, I 
started once more with it in 
hand to keep me up. After 
laborious and painful work I 
had gotten about fifty yards 
from shore, when I had to give 
it up. Deeper and deeper I 
sank in the black oozy mud. 
Had the gun I carried been my 
own I should have thrown it 
away; but I clung to it, and 
the box really proved my safe- 
guard. I was sinking rapidly 
nearly to my waist, and thor- 
oughly exhausted. By stren- 
nous exertion I got partly up 
and sat on the box to rest. 
How I got back J can not re- 
member, but back I did get at 
last and threw myself on the 
sand. There was only one 
chance of avoiding a stay till 
midnight at least, and that was 
to trudge over about three 
miles of marsh to where my companion had got- 
ten aboard. After my hard wading it was a ter- 
rible task. The boat met me there, and we re- 
turned to the ship satisfied with hunting. 

That night the steamer returned bringing 
news of the raid of the rebel rams at Charles- 
ton, the account of which is 
membered. 


now so well re- 
t was most discouraging. 

For several days we lay at anchor in Warsaw 
| Sound always ready for the Fingal. Hatches 
all down at sunset, and the ship ready for ac- 
The rattle was 
laid at hand on the top of the turret, and a box 
| of hand-grenades exposed in their case ready to 
| be seized at a word. On the 4th of February 
| she was made out coming down, accompanied by 
a smaller steamer; yet we were again disap- 
pointed. They took a good view of us as we 
| had of them and retired. 

Every body relapsed into the old monotonous 
routine of blockade life, unbroken for days and 


tion at a moment’s warning. 


| weeks together. There was, however, one thing 
| which did and always will excite commotion, 
an that is the arrival of the mail. Through 
many and many a wesry hour we would look 
| with hope toward the sea for the expected steam- 
er, and find only the same panorama of jutting 
point, of breaking wave, of long lines of mist, 
and the wide ocean. But when at last it would 


of a letter from home would make ample amends 
for waiting. 
it can have any idea of the pain that failure to 
| receive a letter under such circumstances will 


Only those who have experienced 


| +s . 
come every one was awake, and the anticipation 
i 

| 


} 


cause. We learn to make it a sort of land- 
| mark—a goal that will well repay the reaching. 
| Hopes and expectations of happiness find a sort 
| of climax in the mail. Even the routine of 
ship-duties, which alone formerly varied the 
monotony of life, would, after a mail, become 
themselves monotonous. The boatswain called 
in the same hoarse voice for the relieving watch 
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for half the crew were constantly at their posts, 
to guard against sudden attack by boarding 
and the whistle for side-boys to receive a visitor 
was replaced only by the dull roar of some dis- 
tant gun, reminding us that visitors could not 
disturb us there. 

Game seemed to be abundant, but various 
captures by the rebels of officers on hunting ex- 
peditions rendered extreme caution necessary, 
and but few wild hogs or ducks found their way 
to our unfortunate table. Unfortunate, indeed, 
for a dearth of edibles was gradually coming on, 
and salt-horse and beans were being metamor- 
phosed into luxuries. In vain were longing 
glances cast seaward. No steamer was in sight. 
There was no flour, no butter, no sugar, no po- 
tatoes in mere hope, and—but enough to say no 
one anticipated danger from gout or dyspepsia. 

Something more than pleasure suggested a 
hunt, and several of the officers set off accord- 
ingly. Some idea of the character of the forests 
thereabout may be gathered from my share of 
that expedition. Not caring to hunt, I was 
tempted by the cool shade to saunter along at 
first; then to penetrate the thickets; then, be- 
fore I was aware of it, to wade through marshes 
or crawl through underbrush, to find what was 
evidently lost—my way. At length, hearing a 
slight tapping not far off, and not caring lon- 
rer for direction, I set off to follow the sound. 
Che farther I advanced the less distinct became 
the sound, till suddenly directly before me ap- 
peared a monstrous snake dangling across a low 
erotched trees: lazily swinging back and forth 


in the sun. He did not see me evidently, for 
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he took no notice, and a respectable distance 
was soon put between us. He was a most vil- 
lainous-looking creature, and not by any means 
a desirable acquaintance. The afternoon’s hunt 
resulted in the death of one duck and a wild 
boar, the toughness of whose flesh suggested the 
probability of his having been almost ready to 
die of old age. 

On the 24th of February a schooner was dis- 
covered ashore a mile or s 


away, which proved 
to be a prize loaded with cotton and jewelry, and 
valued at about $30,000. This poor little craft 
was the only prize of the cruise. During our 
stay at this place various contrabands came down 
the river at night, some of them bringing useful 
information. 
Port Royal. 

On the evening of the last of February we 
made a sail off the bar, which proved to be the 
steamer Locust Point, with dispatches. Her 
captain only knew that some movement or other 
was on foot, and that several iron-clads had al- 
ready sailed from Port Royal. All was soon 
excitement and bustle, and as soon as tide would 
permit going over the bar we were off in tow of 
the Locust Point, and moving southward. 

As the sun was setting we entered Ossibaw 
Sound, and found a powerful fleet already ar- 
rived. There were three Monitor iron-clads and 
four or five gun-boats, besides three mortar- 


They were sent immediately to 


The news was, however, startling. 
The Montauk had succeeded in destroying the 
Nashville, as well as having tested a torpedo in 
the river. The story of her running up in the 


schooners. 


early morning under the fire of the fort ; of find- 
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ing the Nashville ashore, and there setting her 
on fire with shell, is already familiar. The 
splendid ship that had defied all competitors in 
point of speed, with 500 bales of cotton, and 
loaded with contraband articles of all kinds, was 
burned to the water's-edge. The fragments of 
half-burned cotton were for days seen floating 
down the river. The torpedo, as is well known, 
exploded under the starboard boiler, starting a 
serious leak, and necessitating running the ship 
on the shoals. She was consequently unable to 
take part in the attack meditated by the fleet. 

A whole day was spent in stripping the ships 
for action, and the following morning saw us 
within sight of the enemy's guns, and within 
range again almost of the ruins of the Nashville. 
All night boats had been out dragging for tor- 
pedoes; and many were the expressions of hope 
or uncertainty as to our experiences of the event- 
ful morrow. 

With the earliest break of day all hands were 
roused and made ready for action. At 8 o'clock 
we swung to the flood, hoisted anchor, and start- 
ed. The fort to be attacked was M‘Allister. 
Only the iron-clads were to engage, while the 
others were to lie anchored about a mile below. 
Slowly we proceeded in Indian file till, at nine 
o'clock and twenty minutes, the first shot passed 
over us; then another, and another. Our 15-incl 
gun responded with a shell that went plump into 
an embrasure. The enemy soon proved them- 
selves no mean marksmen, for every shot (and 
they came rapidly) struck or fell near us, now 
shaking the ship from stem to stern, now cutting 
into our decks, but never doing us any serious 
damage. Our fire was kept up with gratifying 
success; the turret moving with wonderful pre- 
cision, and every shot and shell telling on the 
casemates of the battery. For an hour or two 
the work went on merrily, the firing grew more 
careful and effective on both sides, and the ex- 
citement less intense as the peculiar feeling of 
security in our iron armor became more con- 
firmed. No correctness of description can ap- 
proach the reality of such an engagement. The 
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heavy crash of shot against the sides, the scream 
of passing shell, or the thunder of their explo- 
sion overhead ; the quiver of the whole ship, and 
the jingling of lamps and crockery at the fire of 
our Own monstrous gun; the suffocating smoke 
from the turret, and the novelty of our situation, 
combined to render the whole affair one of in- 
tensest interest. 

After an hour or two several men were no- 
ticed skulking in the long meadow grass on the 
shore of the river near which we were anchored, 
evidently watching the movement of the turret, 
and firing at intervals at the ports and sight- 
holes in the pilot-hou Our pilot, a refugee 
from Savannah, sent di for a As it 
went up the chances of one of these men went 
down, for he was known as an unerring shot. 
A white face peered above the rushes : there was 
a flash and a sharp report, and it disappeared. 
The pleasant amusement of his companions was 
therefore varied by carrying off his dead body, 
and they troubled us no more. All day the 
fight lasted, but as vet the red white and red 
badge of rebellion floated from the fort. The 


change of tide and swinging of the ships obliged 


all to retire toward evening to our old anchorage 
below. 


rifle. 


At evening a summary was taken of injuries. 
We had been hit about forty times; one boat 
smashed, the flag riddled, the pennant-staff s!ot 
away, our whistle also, several ragged tears in 
the deck-armor, and one by a mortar shell of 
rather an ugly character, a c1 of the 
turret broken, and a few out of 
the pilot-house. Not iron - clad 
struck. 


oss-beam 
bolts driven 
another was 
was either killed or 
When darkness came on the mortar 
1k up position and opened fire. It 
was a beautiful sight; the 
and belch forth a crown of flame, and the shell 
could be seen rising high and higher till almost 
out of sight, then to fall and burst in the forti- 
fications. All night they kept up the bombard- 
ment, and even up to breakfast-time the next 
morning. With what effect, however, we could 
not ascertain, as we fought the battery no more 


No one on our side 
wounded. 
schooners tor 
would 


mortar roar 


the day following on account of wind and tide, 
and ere night received orders to return to Port 
Royal immediately. 

Among the incidents of our battle with Fort 
M‘Allister was one worth recording. A young 
man who had charge of the largest gun on the 
enemy's battery, seemed, after an hour or so 
hard fighting, to conclude that a shot might be 
got into our port-hol 6, and he was observed to 
lean over his gun careless of the incessant fire 
from the vessels and watch our turret. He 
seemed to be guided by the variation of light 
and shade only, for the whole ship was painted a 
sombre black. Just sosoon then as our ports pre- 
sented and our guns were being sighted, he would 
bend in the coolest manner, take deliberate aim 
and fire. coolness 
vere afterward shown by five or six shot in a 


The consequences of this 


direct line of the ports, one only three inches 
below the opening. 
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The voyage back to Port Royal was quick and | 
pleasant, and upon arriving there the Catskill, 
an iron-clad also of the Monitor pattern, was 
found to have arrived. Our anchorage was 
again near the machine-shop, and various re- 
pairs were immediately commenced, as well as 
additions to strength. 

It was supposed one or two weeks at most 
would suffice to finish the work, but so utterly 
devoid of energy were the workmen employed, 
that hardly any perceptible advance could be 
seen from day to day. They would come at 9 
A.M. and go away at three, leaving off one hour 
from twelve to one for dinner. It is a fact that 
I never saw more than two working at a time, 
the rest looking on or gaping around decks, and 
one man I actually found asleep at only ten in 
the morning, and this while we were anxiously 
waited for by the Government in the great attack 
upon Charleston. The men, however, only re- 
ceived three dollars and a half per day, besides 
their food, and could not be expected to hurry ! 
The whole harbor was filled with ships of every 
kind —gun-boats, transports, schooners, and men- | 
of-war, all preparing in some way for the ap- | 
proaching battle. One after the other the iron- 
clads left the harbor each in tow of some large 
steamer, and we were left with the Montauk, 
which was at the time also undergoing repair. 
The annoyance of delay could not, of course, 
last forever, and eighteen days from the date of 
anchoring we started again, now for the final 
rendezvous at North Edisto, twelve miles from 
Charleston. Months of expectation and prepa- 
ration had not failed to rouse the anxiety and 
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impatience of every one, and all were eager to 
hasten the attack and decide our fate. Daily 
reports from every quarter of the perfect de- 
fenses, the impassable obstructions, the mon. 
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strous torpedoes, and the desperation of the en- 
emy, were only additional fuel to the fire; so 
that it was without regret we started on our 
mission. ‘The general outline of that memor- 
ible engagement is, perhaps, familiar to every 
ne: yet an account of it, as those on the iron- 
clads saw it, may not be uninteresting. 

Certain inventions called ‘* devils,” for blow- 
ng up obstructions, being merely triangular 
rafts with torpedoes suspended underneath and 
oned to be pushed ahead of the ships, were 
towed up by the steamer “ Ericsson.” These 
affairs were christened ‘‘ boot-jacks” from thei1 


ies] 


peculiar shape, yet only one captain was found 
willing to risk his vessel by having such a dan 

gerous instrument attached. It was, therefore, 
arranged that he should take the lead, not only 
to avoid getting entangled with the rest (for the 
infernal machine exploded by percussion), but to 
clear up any sunken obstructions that might be 
n the way. Life-rafts, capable of holding a 
ship’s crew, had been provided for every iron- 
clad, and after arriving at North Edisto they were 
igged and tried. Imagine four enormous life- 
preservers, eighteen or twenty fect long by four 
in diameter, lashed firmly to each other, with 


rl 





two or three boards as seats and for attachment 
of mast and row-locks thrown across, the whole 
affair inflated by bellows, and you may realize 
some idea of the character of one of them. They 
sailed remarkably well. 

A day or two was consumed in a few final 
arrangements at North Edisto, and on Sunday, 
the 5th of April, the iron-clad fleet steamed 
away for Charleston—nine all told, seven Moni- 





| Admiral had taken qu 
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| diately upon arriving off the bar the latter vessel, 


drawing only seven or eight feet of water, went 
in to sound out a channel, and lay buoys for 
the rest. Not a gun was fired at her, the en- 
emy not seeming interested in the subject, or 
else willing to give that small advantage. Sev- 
eral hours were thus occupied, and rough weath- 
er coming on, the bar was not crossed until the 
following morning. In every direction there 
seemed to be nothing but batteries and guns, 
while Fort Sumter’s walls were crowded with 
tion, 

some. Every one looked 


pieces of every descri 

The moment had 
anxiously toward the Ironsides, on which the 
urters, for the signal to 
our hundred! How 


} 
i 
( 








start. Thirty gunsa 

hopeless seemed the task! No wooden gun- 

boats or men-of-war crossed the bar, and no 

mortar-schooners took up positi 

batteries. The former would soon have been 

riddled with shot; the latter rendered inefficient 
| 


The iron ships were alone to undertake the 
work. They were each and all thoroughly 
smeared with grease to glance shot, and thei: 
smoke-stacks painted of various colors, as dis 
tinguishing marks. Shortly after noon, April 


r 
long anticipated was to begin. 

No one looking from ‘/is side the battle can 
realize the feelings of the participants just on 
its eve. Slowly we steamed along in single 
file, and gradually there settled down a solemn 
hush almost death-like. The moments seemed 
lengthened to hours; and not a sound save the 


1863, the signal was raised, and the battle so 





tors, the Ironsides, and the Keokuk. Imme-| plash of the propeller broke the terrible silence 
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Passed one battery after another, and not a gun 
was fired. A torpedo blowing the ship into the 
air would almost have been welcomed, when 
suddenly, like the crash of thunder, every bat- 
tery opened, and for a few long moments the 
roar of guns, the hiss and scream of shells, the 
quivering of the ship, and the tremendous ex- 
plosions from our own heavy pieces, drowned 
the loud voices of command and the painful 
feelings of suspense alike. Our first shot was 
at Moultrie, and then undivided attention was 
given to the northeast angle of Sumter, within 
500 yards of which we already were. In avery 
few moments not a thing could be seen for the 
smoke, and both sides slackened their fire, only 
to recommence with redoubled fury. 

Piles could be seen driven across the channel 
from Sumter to the end of Sullivan’s Island; 
and in front of them a row of barrels, sustain- 
ing probably some sort of infernal machines, 
only a few hundred yards ahead; and farther 
in a triple row (behind which were the rebel 
rams), running from Fort Johnson to Mount 
Pleasant. 





The preceding diagram, drawn by 
our pilot, a Charleston man, may perhaps better 
explain the condition of the harbor than any de- 
scription. In less than half an hour, so furious 
was the fire, our turret was temporarily disa- 
bled, the top of the pilot-house blown off, the 
11-inch gun disabled, smoke-stack riddled, boat 
smashed, and various other lighter injuries in- 
flicted. Signal was made to that effect, and it 
happening that four others made the same at 
the time, the whole fleet was ordered to retire. 
The effect of even what was believed a tempo- 
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rary retirement on the crews was most damag. 
ing, so thoroughly resigned had every one ty 
come to the belief that the forts must be tak 


or the ships sunk. 


cen 
There was, however. x, 
help for what necessity required ; and out ayain 
from under fire we all steamed to anchorag 
opposite Cummings’s Point Battery. 

The Ironsides had grounded for a tims 
Cummings’s Point, the Keokuk had been pi 
in several places, the Nahant was injured 
much the same way as the Passaic, and 
whole fleet somewhat seriously battered. N 
one of the Monitors, however, was perman 
disabled. The Keokuk, about whose sin 
no fears were then entertained, anchored n« 
the channel by which we had entered. All t 
others lay still within range, although the ene- 
my kept silence. The damage to Fort Sumt 
could be plainly seen, and numerous immen 
holes showed the power of 15-inch shell. By 
the morning the rebels were at work mounting 
new guns, and throwing up a new parapet of 
sand-bags on the northern wall of the fort. 

Damages to the fleet were soon repaired, suf- 
ficiently to renew engagement. gut that 
passed, and the next, and next, yet no move- 
ment was again made. Murmurs, dissatisfac- 
tion, and hard names were frequently heard 
among the officer 





£ 


and crew, who naturally 
could not and would not see any reason for n 

going in again. For five days we lay thus, our 
discomfort growing almost unbearable. Th 
turret was necessarily kept raised for action, 
and the sea constantly breaking over the decks, 
a constant stream of water was poured under- 
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neath it upon the blower belts, thus almost stop-] battle started for Port Royal. Before starting, 
ping the blowers and our supply of air, added | however, the Nantucket accidentally took fire ; 
to this, the hatches were necessarily kept down, | but though some alarm was created, no serious 
ind the tracking of grease down below, the | damage resulted, beyond the burning of a few 
larkness, the intensely foul air from the con- | stores and bulk-heads below. 
gregation of eighty men into so narrow a space, Thus ended, in this attack so briefly described, 
and the rolling of the ship, could not fail to| the incidents of the cruise; for after returning 
enervate and sicken the healthiest crew. to Port Royal (though the ship was supposed to 
The Keokuk sank the day following the bat- | be destined for the Mississippi ) orders were re- 
tle, although at low tide the tops of her turrets | ceived ere long to proceed to New York. ‘The 
mild be seen. She was so nearly inshore that | voyage, so tedious when outward-bound, was 
» enemy erected a battery to prevent our rais- | fair and pleasant, and consumed only a few days. 
r her. Attempts were made to blow her up As I close this record orders are 


~~ es a 


received 
gain to the 
ingerous to employ for the purpose. She was | South, to take part in the renewed attack which 
t to bury herself in the sand, or be destroyed | is now being made upon Charleston, and in four- 


vithout success, the devils being considered too | directing the Passaic to proceed 


if 


time, and her iron-clad companions in the | and-twenty hours we shall be on our way 


ABIDE IN FAITH. 
Q PORTALS of the Future, .open unto me ; 


Unveil your hidden mysteries to my sight; 
Let me with prophet eyes behold the dim To Be, 
And read the signs of coming times aright. 
toll back your shrouding folds and let me enter in; 
With flashing visions light those aisles of gloom, 
Until from thence I rend the secret that shalt win 
A nation’s triumph or a nation’s doom. 


O let mine eyes prophetic read the scroll of fate, 
Thou sacred guardian of the things to be: 

Here at thy portals I, with feet impatient, wait; 
Their mystic bolts and bars unlock to me. 


For I would reach beyond the knowledge of to-day, 
Would stand with thee upon the heights afar, 
And forward glancing o’er the dark, uncertain way, 

See where shall end the flaming trail of war. 


And more: I fain would know if Freedom’s flag unfurled 
Answers triumphant every scorn and sneer 

Flung on it from that haughty, proud Old World 
Who thought to see it lying on her bier; 


If holy benedictions rest their healing spell 
Upon the land so late in travail sore; 

If millions have exultant heard the knell 
Proclaiming error’s long dominion o’er. 


O grim, relentless keeper of the things to be! 
No welcome hast thou, and I plead in vain; 

Thy black and frowning gates look coldly down on me. 
I turn with restless heart and cry of pain. 


But, hark! a voice:—serene and clear it speaks to me. 
‘“Q heart rebellious, let thy murmurings cease ; 
Know that within the shadow of the great To Be 
Thy land lies smiling ‘neath its crown of peace. 


‘In patience wait. Ye may not know the day or hour, 
Whether it draweth near or yet is far. 

Abide in this: beyond where storm-clouds lower 
There rises, ne’er to set, fair Freedom’s star.” 
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IV.—THE NIAGARA FRONTIER. 
HE chief feature in the plan of the first cam- 
paign in 1812 was the invasion of Canada 
at three points simultaneously, namely, at De- 
troit, on the Niagara frontier, and on the St. 
Lawrence frontier. The invasions at Detroit 
and vicinity, by Hull and Harrison, have al- 
ready been treated of in the first and third series 
of these papers; we will now consider the oper- 
ations toward the same end on the Niagara Riv- 
er, from the attack on Queenston in the autumn 
of 1812 to the desolation of that frontier by the 
British at the close of 1813. 

Immediately after war was declared the bel- 
ligerents commenced active hostile movements 
at the eastern end of Lake Ontario and on the 
banks of the St. Lawrence River. While these 
operations were attracting much attention, and 
Northern New York was seriously threatened 
with invasion, important events were transpir- 
ing toward the western end of the lake and on 
the Niagara frontier. That frontier, extending 
along the Niagara River from Lake Erie to Lake 
Ontario, a distance of thirty-five miles, was the 
theatre of many stirring scenes at almost every 
period of the war. The Niagara River is the 
grand outlet of the waters of the vast upper 
lakes into Ontario, and divides a portion of the 
State of New York from that of Canada. Half- 
way between the two lakes that immense body 


mighty cataracts, unequaled in sublimity by 
any other on the surface of the globe. 
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INTERIOR OF FORT NIAGARA, 


SCENES IN THE WAR OF 1812. 


At the time we are considering that frontier 
was sparsely settled. Buffalo was a little scat- 
tered village of about a hundred houses, but was 
a military post of sufficient consequence to in- 
vite the invader during the second year of the 
war. Only fifty years ago the tiny seed was 
planted of that now immense mart of inland 
commerce containing eighty thousand inhabit- 
ants. Where now are long lines of wharves 
with forests of masts and stately warehouses was 
then seen a sinuous creek, navigable only fot 
small vessels, winding its way through marshy 
ground into the lake, its low banks fringed with 


| trees and tangled shrubbery. Two miles below 


Buffalo was Black Rock, a hamlet at the foot 
of Lake Erie and of powerful rapids, where there 
was a ferry; and almost opposite was Fort Erie, 
a British post of considerable strength. Nine 
miles below, at the falls of Elliott’s Creek, was 
the village of Williamsville; and at the head 
of the rapids above Niagara Falls were the re- 
mains of old Fort Schlosser, about a mile below 
Schlosser Landing, near which is yet standing 
an immense chimney that belonged to the En- 
glish ‘* mess-house,” or dining-hall, of the garri- 
son stationed there several years before the Rev- 
olution. Opposite Schlosser, at the mouth of 
Chippewa Creek, on the Canada side, was the 
village of Chippewa, inhabited by Canadians and 
Indians. At the Falls, on the American side, 


| was the hamlet of Manchester; and seven miles 
of water pours over a limestone precipice in two | 


below was the village of Lewiston, with a con- 
venient landing at the base of a bluff. Oppo- 


| site Lewiston was Queenston, overlooked by lofty 
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N VAN RENSSELAER 
heights, sometimes called The Mountain. It 
was a point of active trade, it being the land- 
ing-place for goods brought over Lake Ontario 
for the inhabitants of the peninsula above. At 
the mouth of the Niagara River, on the Amer- 
ican side, was (and still is) Fort Niagara, a 
strong post, erected by the combined skill of 
French and English engineers at different times. 
Just above the fort was the little village of 
Youngstown; and opposite this, on the Canada 
shore, was Fort George, between which and the 
lake was the village of Newark, now Niagara. 
Along both banks of the river, its whole length, 
a farming population was scattered. Such was 
the Niagara frontier at the opening of the war 
of 1812. 

Stephen Van Rensselaer, the wealthy land- 
holder of Albany, commonly known as The Pa- 
troon, had been appointed commander-in-chief 
of the militia of the State of New York. He 
had no military experience, so he chose Colonel 
Solomon Van Rensselaer, then Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of the State, and a veteran soldier, to be his 
aid and confidential military adviser, and the 
accomplished John Lovett as his secretary. 
With these and a competent staff, General Van 
Rensselaer arrived at Fort Niagara on the 13th 
of August, 1812, and formally assumed com- 
mand of the forces on that frontier. On the fol- 
lowing day he made his head-quarters at Lewis- 
ton. General Amos Hall, commander of the 
militia of Western New York, was at Niagara 
Falls with a few troops; and there were small 
detachments scattered along the whole line of 
the river from lake to lake, in aggregate number 
not more than one thousand, who were scantily 
clothed, indifferently fed, and justly clamorous 
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for pay. There was not a single | 

of heavy ordnance along the entire 
frontier, nor artillerists to man th. 
light field-pieces in their possess 
There were not ten rounds of amn 
nition for each man. They had 
tents. The medical department \ 
in a wretched condition, and ins 
ordination was the rule. “This was 
the moment when Hull was com; 

to surrender at Detroit, chiefly be 

of the tardiness of the commander- 
chief of the Northern Department 
carrying on an invasion of Canada « 
the Niagara frontier, and keeping 
British forces employed there. Ai 





armistice, agreed to by that comman 
er, kept these few troops inactive; a1 
when it was ended, on the 
August, the 


29th 
victorious Brock had 
overwhelming on the Car 
Soon after this 1 


force 
side of the river. 
ular troops and militia began to ar- 
rive on the frontier; but Octo 
with its inclement weather, came | 
General Van 
strong enough to venture into the t 
ritory of the enemy. 


fore Rensselaer fi 


The regular troops were assem)! 
at Buffalo under the command of Brigadi 
eral Smyth, a haughty and inefficient Virginia 
whose foolish pride was touched by being plac 
under the orders of a Northern militia Major- 
General. He would not attend a council of of- 
ficers called by Van Rensselaer; and as far as 











military discipline would allow, with safety t 
his epaulets, he avoided co-op ration with tl 
chief commander, and Van Rensselaer was lef 
to his own resources in maturing a plan for the 
long-talked-of invasion. This was on the px 

of consummation when an event occurred whic] 
created a buoyant feeling among the troops on 
that frontier. gIt was a successful attempt to 
capture two British armed vessels (Detroit and 
Caledonia) that had come down the lake, and 
were lying under the guns of Fort Erie, opposite 
Buffalo. The expedition was under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant (afterward Commodore 
Elliott. The vessels were captured after a se- 
vere struggle; and their loss was so severely felt 
by the British that Brock wrote to his superiors, 
saying: ‘* The event is particularly unfortunate, 
and may reduce us toincalculable distress. The 
enemy is making every exertion to gain a naval 
superiority on both lakes, which, if they accom- 
plish, I do not see how we can retain the coun- 
try. 

Early in October General Van Rensselaer felt 
competent to undertake the invasion of Canada. 
The troops under his command numbered mor 
than six thousand, of whom three thousand six 
hundred and fifty were regulars, under General 
Alexander Smyth at Buffalo, and Lieutenant- 
Colonels Fenwick and Mullany at Fort Niagara. 
The British force on the western side of the riv- 
er was estimated at less than two thousand, in- 
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cluding Indians under John Brant. They had 
the great advantage of facing a foe who must 
struggle with a deep, swift running, and power- 
ful river before he could set foot on the soil he 
was about to invade. 

Van Rensselaer decided to cross the river at 
three o'clock on the morning of the 11th of Oc- 
tober, assail the enemy at Queenston, and en- 
deavor to seize the Heights. Boats for trans- 
portation were placed in position at Lewiston 
under cover of darkness the previous evening, 
by Lieutenant Sims, who was considered ‘ the 
man of the greatest skill for the service,” and 
before midnight every thing was in readiness. 
Flying artillery and other regulars, under Lieu- 
tenant-Colone] Fenwick, were ordered up from 
Fort Niagara, and General Smyth was directed 
to send down detachments from his brigade at 
Buffalo to support the movement. 

Clouds had been gathering in immense mass- 


es all the evening, and at one in the morning a 
fierce northeast storm of wind and rain set in. 
3ut the zeal of the troops was not cooled by 
the drenching rain, and at the appointed hour 
they were all at the place of embarkation with | 
Van Rensselaer at their head. Lieutenant Sims | 
entered the foremost boat, and soon disappeared 
in the gloom. The others could not follow, 
for Sims had taken nearly all the oars with 
him! They waited for him to discover his mis- 
take and return, but in vain. He went far 
above the intended crossing-place, moored his 
boat on the shore, and fled as fast as the legs of 
a traitor or coward could carry him. This de- 
fection foiled the enterprise, and at almost the 
dawn the wearied and disappointed troops re- 
turned to their cantonments. 

The attempt at invasion was made with bet- 
ter success forty-eight hours later. Valuable 
reinforcements had arrived at Four-Mile Creek, 
on the lake, eastward of Fort Niagara, consist- 
ing of a part of the Thirteenth Regular Infantry, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Chrystie, the compa- 
nies commanded respectively by Captains Wool, 
Ogilvie, Malcolm, Lawrence, and Armstrong ; 
and when the storm abated preparations were 
made for crossing the river immediately. Chrys- 
tie, outranking Colonel Van Rensselaer, wish- 
ed to take command of the expedition. The 
arrangements could not then be changed, and, 
while he would not waive his rank, Chrystie 
consented to take orders from Van Rensselaer. 
Meanwhile Lieutenant-Colonel Winfield Scott 
had arrived at Schlosser, at the head of his 
regiment. He was about to pitch his tents for 
the night, at sunset on the 12th, when the now 
venerable Colonel Collier, of Steubenville, Ohio, 
charged with orders from head-quarters, rode 
up and informed him of the preparations for in- 
vasion. Young, ardent, and eager for adven- 
ture and glory, Scott mounted his horse and 
dashed toward head-quarters as fast as the hor- 
rid condition of the road would allow, and, pre- 
senting himself to the commanding general, 
earnestly solicited the privilege of taking part 
in the expedition. 
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completed, and Colonel Van Rensselaer is to 
take the command,” said the general. ‘* You 
may join the expedition as a volunteer, if you 
like, if you will waive your rank.” Scott was 





unwilling todo so. He pressed his suit so earn- 
estly that (fortunately for the service) it was 
agreed that he should bring on his regiment, 
take position on the heights above Lewiston 
with his cannon, and co-operate in the attack as 
cirenmstances might warrant. He hastened 
back to Schlosser, put his troops in motion, and 
at four o’clock in the morning they were resting 
on Lewiston Heights. 

The night of the 12th was intensely dark 
The storm had been renewed. Lovett, General 
Van Rensselaer’s aid, had been placed in com- 
mand of an eighteen-pound gun in battery on 
Lewiston Heights, to cover the landing of the 
Americans on the Canada shore; and six hun- 
dred men, under Colonels Van Rensselaer and 
Chrystie, were standing in the cold storm of 
wind and rain, at the place of embarkation, at 
three o'clock on the morning of the 13th. It 


had been arranged for them to cross over, and 


storm and take Queenston Heights, when the 
remainder of the troops were to follow in a 
body, and drive the British from the town. 
But there were only thirteen boats, and these 
were not sufficient to carry more than about one 
half of the troops intended for the storming. 
The regulars having reached the boats first, the 
companies of Wool, Malcolm, and Armstrong 
were immediately embarked, with forty picked 
men from Captain Leonard’s company of artil 
lery, at Fort Niagara, under Lieutenants Ganse- 
voort and Rathbone, and about sixty militia. 
At a little past three Van Rensselaer leaped into 
the boat with the artillerists, and the little flo 
tilla pushed from the shore in the gloom,  Or- 
ders were left with Major Morrison to follow 
with the remainder of the troops on the return 
of the boats. 

The struggle with the eddies was brief, and 
ten minutes after leaving Lewiston landing the 
boats struck the Canada shore “ at the identical 
spot aimed at,” immediately under the western 
terminus of the Suspension Bridge. The enemy 
were on the alert, and the military force at 
Queenston took position, with a three pound 
field-piece, on the sloping shore a little north of 
the Suspension Bridge, to resist the debarka- 
tion. Their presence was first made known by 
a broad flash, then a volley of musketry, that 
mortally wounded Lieutenant Rathbone by the 
side of Colonel Van Rensselaer in the boat, and 
random shots from the field-piece along the lin 
of the ferry. These were answered by Lovett’: 
battery on Lewiston Heights, when the enemy 
turned and fled up the hill toward the village, 
pursued by the regulars of the Thirteenth, un- 
der Captain Wool, the senior officer in the ab 
sence of Lieutenant-Colonei Chrystie, who was 
in one of the boats that did not succeed in land 
ing. 

On the margin of the platean near the village 


‘¢The arrangements are all | Wool ceased pursuit, and was about to send to 
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Van Rensselaer for orders, when the command- 
er’s aid (Lush) came hurrying up with direc- 
tions to prepare to storm the Heights. ‘‘We 
are ready,” promptly responded the gallant Wool. 
The aid went back, and soon returned with or- 
ders for Wool to advance. He was moving rap- 
idly to the foot of the Heights, when the order 
was countermanded. The British, meanwhile, 
had been reinforced by the arrival of light in- 
fantry on the Heights, and with full force they 
fell heavily upon Wool’s command in front, and 
from the slope on his flank. A severe fight en- 
sued, in which Van Rensselaer and some of the 
militia participated. The enemy were driven 
into the village. Both parties suffered much. 
Of the ten officers of the Thirteenth present two 
were killed and five were severely wounded. 
Colonel Van Rensselaer was so badly wounded, 
in several places, that he was compelled to re- 
linquish the command. A bullet passed through 
the fleshy part of both of Wool’s thighs; anda 
number of the Americans were made prisoners. 
By direction of Van Rensselaer the whole de- 
tachment was ordered back to the beach. 

It was now broad daylight. While the de- 
tachment was forming on the margin of the riv- 
er for further action, a fourth company of reg- 
ulars, under Captain Ogilvie, crossed and joined 
them. No time was to be lost. The Heights 
must be stormed and taken, or the expedition 
would be a failure. Chrystie had not made 
his appearance. Van Rensselaer was disabled. 
Who should lead? All the other officers were 
young men. Notasingle commission was more 
than six months old, and Captain Wool, the 
senior of them all in rank, was only twenty- 
three years of age—too young, Van Rensselaer 
thought, to be intrusted with an undertaking so 
important. He had never been under fire be- 
fore that thorning, and was already badly 





JOUN E. WOOL, 
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True, in the fight in the early twi- 
light, his metal had given out the ring of th 
true soldier. 


wounded. 
Notwithstanding his severe wounds 
he was eager to go forward and storm the ene. 
my’s strong-hold, and the alternative was a bold 


and immediate stroke for the possession of t} 


ne 


Heights or an ignominious retreat. The com. 
mander ordered Wool forward, and directed his 
aid-de-camp to follow the little eolumn and 
shoot the first man who should falter, for al. 
ready symptoms of weak courage had appeared. 
Even the regulars were all new recruits, and 
had never been under fire before. 

Young Wool almost forgot his bleeding wounds 
in the elation of the moment. Light and lithe 
in person, full of ambition and enthusiasm, and 
beloved by his companions in arms, his voice 
and actions were like inspiration, and all fol- 
lowed him cheerfully up the precipitous hill. 
The picked artillerists led the column. Ogilvie 
and his fresh troops were on the right; and, 
concealed by rocks and shrubbery, they made 
their way up a fisherman’s path toward the 
summit of the hill unperceived by the enemy. 

In the mean time Brock, who was at Fort 
George, had heard the firing, and was hasten- 
ing toward Queenston for information. He had 
been perplexed by the movements of the Amer- 
icans, and up to that time believed that they 
would cross from Fort Niagara, and, under coy- 
er of its guns, assail Fort George. Now, unde- 
ceived, he pushed toward Queenston with all 
possible speed, accompanied by his aids, Colonel 
M‘Donnell and Major Glegg. ‘Arriving at the 
scene of action, they rode up the hill at full 
gallop, exposed to an enfilading fire from Lew- 
iston. On reaching a redan battery, half-way 
up the Heights, they dismounted, and were 
taking a general view of affairs, when they were 
suddenly startled by the sharp crack of musket- 

ry in their rear. Wool and his followers had 

scaled the Heights, and were close upon them. 
srock and his aids had not time to remount. 

Leading their horses, at full gallop, they fled 

down the hill to the village, followed by the 

dozen men in charge of the redan. A few 
minutes afterward the American flag was 
waving over that captured redoubt. Wool’s 
triumph for the moment was complete; and 
now, a major-general in the army, venerable 
in years and venerated for his distinguished 
services in that war and in Mexico, and in 
his patriotic efforts for the salvation of the 

Union during the Great Rebellion, he looks 

back with just pride to the achievements of 

that morning on the Heights of Queenston. 
Brock sent a courier to General Sheaffe at 

Fort George, ordering him to push forward 

reinforcements, and at the same time to open 

a fire upon Fort Niagara. He then led one 

hundred men up the slope to retake the re- 

dan, behind which Wool and his little band 

were stationed; and almost simultaneously a 

movement was made by other British troops 

to flank the Americans. The vicilant Wool 
perceived this, and sent out fifty men to 
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check the flanking party, and take possession of 
the mountain, or crown of the Heights, where 
Brock’s monument now stands. They were too 
faw for the task, and were pressed back by the 
nemy in some confusion. Inspirited by this, 
, foe dashed forward and pushed the Amer- 
ins to the verge of the precipice which over- 
.oks the deep chasm of the swift-flowing river, 
ore than two hundred feet below. Wool’s party 
was in a most perilous position. Death by ball, 
avonet, or the flood, seemed inevitable, and Cap- 
tain Ogilvie raised a white handkerchief on the 
int of a bayonet in token of submission. The 
neensed Wool sprang forward, snatched the in- 
onia of defeat from the weapon, addressed a 
few inspiriting words to the officers and soldiers, 
ind begged them to fight on so long as the am- 
munition should last, and then resort to the bay- 
onet. Waving his sword, he led his comrades 
to a renewal of the conflict with so much im- 
petuosity that the enemy broke and fled down 
the Heights in dismay and took shelter in the 
Brock was amazed and mortified; and 
to his favorite grenadiers in the flight he shouted, 
‘This is the first time I have seen the Forty- 
ninth turn their backs!” His voice, and the 
stinging rebuke of his words, checked them. At 
the same time M‘Donnell brought up two flank 
companies of the volunteers, and these and the 
rallied fugitives Brock led toward the Heights. 
His tall figure was a conspicuous object for the 
American sharp-shooters. First a bullet struck 
his wrist, making a slight wound. A moment 
afterward, as he shouted, ‘‘ Push on the York 
volunteers!” another bullet entered his breast, 
passed out through his side, and left a death- 
wound. He fell from his horse at the foot of 
the slope, and on that spot a small monument 
was erected in the autumn of 1860, in fuil view 
of his more stately memorial on the Heights. 
He lived but a few minutes. ‘‘ Revenge the 
General!” burst from the lips of his followers, 
who idolized him. M‘Donnell assumed the 
command, and at the head of almost two hun- 
dred of the York militia he charged up the hill 
to dispute with Wool the mastery of the Heights 
and the redan. For a few minutes the struggle 
was desperate. ‘The Americans spiked the can- 
non in the redan while doubtful of the issue. 
M‘Donnell fell mortally wounded, and Williams 
and Dennis, two gallant British leaders, were 
badly hurt. Their troops were dispirited and 
fell back, and the young American commander 
and his little band of only two hundred and forty 
men remained masters of Queenston Heights, 
after three distinct and bloody battles fought 
within the space of five hours. Taking all things 
into consideration—the passage of the river, the 
nature of the ground, the rawness of the troops, 
the absence of cannon, and the youth and wounds 
of the American commander—the events of that 
morning were ‘indeed a display of intrepid- 
ity,” as Wilkinson afterward wrote, “rarely ex- 
hibited, in which the conduct and the execution 
were equally conspicuous.” 
The dust raised by Sheaffe’s advancing troops 
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could be plainly seen from the Heights. Mean- 
while reinforcements and supplies were slowly 
crossing the river, and these fresh troops were 
detached as flanking parties, while those who 
had been in the fight, now become veterans, 
were drawn up in battle order fronting the vil- 
lage, By noon a considerable body of Amer- 
icans had reached the Canada shore, and Major- 
General Van Rensselaer, Brigadier - General 
Wadsworth, Lieutenant-Colonels Chrystie, Fen- 
wick, and Stranahan, and Major Mullany, were 
on the Heights. There, also, was Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Scott, the now venerable Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral. He had planted his cannon on Lewiston 
Heights, under the direction of Captains Tow- 
son and Barker, and having received permis- 
sion from Van Rensselaer to cross over and take 
chief command, he had hastened to the scene of 
strife. He met General Wadsworth on the 
Heights, and at once offered to restrict his au- 
thority to the regulars. ‘The generous and pa- 
triotic Wadsworth said, ‘‘ You, Sir, know pro- 
fessionally what ought to be done. Iam here 
for the honor of my country and that of the 
New York militia. You shall command.” Scott 
immediately assumed the functions of chief, and 
prepared the troops for action. He was at the 
redan directing how to unspike the cannon 
when a cloud of Indian warriors, under John 
Brant, swept along the brow of the mountain 
in portentous fury, with gleaming tomahawks 
and other savage weapons, and fell upon the 
American pickets, driving them in upon the 
main line. Their terrific war-whoop appalled 
the militia, and these were about to flee, when 


| Scott appeared, inspired them with courage, and 


led them with such force upon the Indians that 
the savages fled in dismay to the woods after a 
short and sharp engagement. Brant rallied 
them, but Scott drove them from the Heights at 
the moment when Sheaffe’s reinforcements were 
seen at Vrooman’s, a mile distant, making the 
road all aglow with scarlet. 

Sheaffe moved cautiously to the little village 
of St. David’s, westward of Queenston, and by a 
circuitous route gained the rear of that portion 
of the mountain on which the Americans were 
posted. There he was joined by the Forty-first 
grenadiers; and the whole body, including In- 
dians, full one thousand strong, moved forward 
to attack the Americans, who did not exceed 
six hundred in number. General Van Rensse- 
laer, in the mean time, had returned to Lewis- 
ton, and was endeavoring to push forward the 
militia from the New York shore. The smell 
of gunpowder had taken away alf their patriot- 
ism. Appeals to their honor, and remonstrances, 
and threats availed nothing; and under the plea 
that they were not compelled to leave their State, 
the most of them stood still at Lewiston, while 
their companions were exposed to death or cap- 
ture almost within sound of their voices. All 
that Van Rensselaer could do was to send over 
some supplies, and order Wadsworth to retreat 
if necessary. A council of officers on the Heights 
decided to fight instead, and Scott addressed to 
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the army a few stirring words, just as the en- 
emy were advancing upon them. He concluded 
his harangue by shouting, ‘‘ Who dare to stand?” 
** All! all!” was the patriotic response, and in 
that spirit they received the first heavy blow of 
the enemy on their right wing. 

It was now four o'clock in the afternoon. 
The battle on the right was sharp. The British, 
after firing a single volley, charged with a tre- 
mendous tumult, the white men shouting, and 
the Indians ringing out the fearful war-whoop 
and hideous yells. The Americans were over- 
powered by the onslaught and gave way, when 
Sheaffe’s whole line charged upon them, while 
two field-pieces were brought to bear upon the 
broken column. Some of the Americans fled 
down the slope by the redan toward the river, 
and others along the road leading from Queens- 
ton to the Falls. The latter were cut off by the 
savages and forced through the woods toward 
the precipices along the mountain banks of the 
river. Others who reached the water’s edge 
could not cross for want of boats. Meanwhile 
Scott had sent several flags to offer a surren- 
der. The Indians shot the bearers. At length 
the commander, accompanied by Captains Totten 
(now the chief engineer of the United States 
army) and Gibson, with a white cravat on the 
point of his sword, made his way to the British 
commander, in the midst of great peril. The 
Indians were called off from their bloody work. 
Yhey had killed some of the Americans in the 
woods, some they had driven over the precipices 
into the river, where they were drowned, and 
some had saved their lives by letting themselves 
down from bush to bush, and swimming the 
flood. A.capitulation was soon agreed to, by 
which all the Americans on the Canada side of 
the river became prisoners of war. These, to 
the utter astonishment of their commanders, 
amounted to about nine hundred, when not 
more than six hundred regulars and militia 
were known to be upon British soil. The mys- 
tery was soon explained by the fact, that a large 
number o7 the militia who had crossed in the 
morning had been captured on landing a mile 
below, to which point the river current had 
driven them, while many others were found 
skulking under the rocky banks, secure from | 
danger. The entire loss of the Americans on | 
that eventful day was about eleven hundred, of 
whom ninety were killed. The British loss, | 
exclusive of Indians, in killed, wounded, and 
missing, was about one hundred and thirty. The 
captives were all marched in triumph to Newark. | 
It was a funeral as well as triumphal proces- 
sion; for they followed the body of Brock, which 
was buried with that of M‘Donnell, with im- 
posing military ceremonies, in a bastion of Fort 
George, very near the old magazine yet stand- | 
ing. Scott and the regulars were sent to Que- | 
bec, prisoners of war, and the militia, with | 
General Wadsworth at their head, were released | 
on parole. All were finally exchanged. 

Disgusted with the jealousies of some of the | 
regular officers, and especially of General Smyth, | 
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and convinced that he was not fitted for the 
military profession, General Van Rensselaer re. 
signed his commission soon after the battle of 
Queenston. The chief command devolved op 
General Smyth, who presently made himself 
and the American soldiery appear ridiculous by 
his pompous proclamations, his boastfulness, and 
his failures. 

For a month after the battle of Queenston 
no important military movements were seen on 
the Niagara frontier. The British erected bat- 
teries at different points; and on the morning 
of the 21st of November they opened a heavy 
cannonade and bombardment upon Fort Niag- 
ara, from Fort George and earth-works in the 
vicinity. These were answered promptly. The 
artillery conflict raged all day, but without se- 
rious damage. Night ended it, and it was not 
renewed. A few days afterward General Smyth, 
who had assembled a considerable force at Buf- 
falo and Black Rock, prepared to invade Cana- 
da from the latter place. He had so fully an- 
nounced his intentions in his proclamations, 
that the enemy, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Cecil Bisshopp, were prepared 
for his reception. As early as the 25th he had 
issued orders for ‘‘the whole army to be ready 
to march at a moment’s warning.” Boats had 
been provided by the active Colonel Winder; 
and the form of battle array on the Canada 
shore was prescribed. It was not until the even- 
ing of the 27th that final orders were given. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Boerstler was to cross at three 
o'clock the next morning and destroy a bridge 
five miles below Fort Erie, and the remainder 
of the expedition was to move at révei/le. 

Before the appointed time the boats were in 
readiness under the charge of Lieutenant Angus 
of the navy. ‘The advance crossed at three 
o'clock, and met with a warm reception from 
the vigilant enemy. Their object was partly 
effected, but at the expense of the captivity of 
quite a large body of the men and some officers. 
Meanwhile the main body of the expedition re- 
mained immovable. Hour after hour passed 
away, and all things were not in readiness. The 
commanding general did not make his appear- 
ance. At length, late in the afternoon, when 
the wearied and anxious troops were about to 
push off from shore, an order came to them from 
head-quarters directing them to ‘‘ disembark 
and dine!” The troops were so exasperated 
that nothing but a positive assurance that the 
undertaking would be immediately renewed kept 
them from open mutiny. General Porter, with 
his dispirited New York militia, marched back 
to Buffalo in disgust. 

At a council of war Smyth disapproved of 
immediate invasion, and doubt and despondency 
brooded over the camp. Suddenly every body 
was astonished by a characteristic order for the 
army to be put in readiness for crossing the 
river at the Navy-yard near Black Rock on the 
morning of the 30th. ‘‘ The general will be on 
board,” he proclaimed. ‘‘The landing will be 
effected,” he said, ‘‘ in despite of cannon. The 












whole army has seen that cannon is to be little 
d Hearts of War! to-morrow will be 
memorable in the annals of the United States !” 

To-morrow came, but not the execution of 
the order. ‘There was confusion in the camps. 
Confidence in the commanding general was de- 
stroved; and in the course of a day or two it 





as authoritatively proclaimed that the invasion 
of Canada was at present abandoned. The vol- 
unteers were greatly disappointed, and they earn- 
estly begged permission to be led across the river 
by General Porter, promising the commanding 
veneral the early possession of Fort Erie. Smyth 
disliked all troops but regulars, and would not 

The volunteers were sent home and ex- 
mnt ensued, Out of this grew a quarrel 
between Smyth and Porter, which resulted in a 
bloodless duel and a convivial night at table by 
the belligerents and their friends. Thus ended 
the melodrama of Smyth’s invasion of Canada. 


listen. 





Soon afterward he was dropped from the rolls of 
the army, and his friends in Virginia elected 
him to a seat in the National Congress. 

The campaign of 1813 opened on the Niagara 
frontier at near the close of May, when a land 
and naval force under the respective commands 
of General Dearborn and Commodore Chauncey, 
who had just completed the capture of York 

l'oronto), crossed the lake and attacked Fort 
George and its dependencies at the mouth of the 
Niagara River. The expedition left the harbor 
of York on the 8th, and the land troops were 
encamped near the mouth of Four-Mile Creek, 
eastward of Fort Niagara. When the troops 
were debarked there, Chauncey sailed for Sack- 
ett’s Harbor for more soldiers and supplies, and 
returned with both on the 25th. On the same 
evening Commander Perry (who soon became 
‘** The Hero of Lake Erie’’) joined him, and into 
Perry’s hands was committed the important 
charge of managing the boats in the debarka- 
tion on the enemy’s shore. Dearborn was ill, 
and was compelled to issue orders from his bed, 
but the necessity for attacking the enemy imme- 
diately appeared so urgent that arrangements 
were made for the movement on the morning of 
the 27th. A general order to that effect was 
put forth by Colone! Scott, who was acting as 
Dearborn's adjutant-general and chief of staff, 
and during the night of the 26th all the heavy 
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artillery, and as many troops as possible, were 
plac ed on the Madison, One ida, and Lady of the 
Lake, the first-named being Chauncey’s flag- 
ship. Instructions were given for the remainder 
to follow in the smaller war vessels, and a flotil 
la of boats which had been constructed at Five 
Miles Meadow, on the Niagara River. The de- 
parture of these boats down the river on the 
evening of the 26th had caused a heavy can- 
nonade upon them from a battery opposite. 
This brought on a general cannonading between 
the two forts and their dependent batteries. 
Including the troops at Fort Niagara, under 
the command of General Morgan Lewis, the 
American land-force, fit for duty, numbered over 
four thousand, and Dearborn was ably assisted 
by Generals Boyd, Lewis, Winder, and Chan- 
dler, and eminently so by Colonel Scott, th 
adjutant-general. The British force in the vi- 
cinity amounted to about twenty-two hundred, 
including Indians, eighteen hundred of whom 
were regulars. They were under the command 
of General John Vincent, and occuy ied strong 
Fort George and several batteries in its vicinity. 
Five of the 24-pounders taken from Hull had 
been brought to the frontier. Four of them had 
been mounted in Fort George, and the fifth 
placed en barbette, about half a mile from New 
ark, or near the site of the present Fort Missis- 
sauga. There was another battery at the mouth 
of the Two-Mile Creek, westward of Newark. 
Between three and four o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the 27th the squadron weighed anchor, 
followed by the entire flotilla, and with a gentle 
breeze moved toward the mouth of the Niagara, 
on one side of which was Fort Niagara, and on 
the other Fort George, Newark, and a tall light- 
house. The wind soon failed, and the smaller 
vessels were compelled to use their sweeps. <A 
heavy fog hovered over the land and water from 
early dawn until the sun broke forth in splendor, 
when a magnificent spectacle was opened to view 
on the lake, to the great disturbance of the en- 
emy on the land. ‘The large vessels, filled with 
troops, were all under way, and the bosom of the 
water was covered with scares of boats laden with 
soldiers, light artillery, and horses, all grandly 
advancing to attack the post. The breeze had 
10w freshened, and all the vessels took their 


places without difficulty, the Judia and Growler 
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anchoring within the mouth of the N Niagara, to| his men, rushed up the bank, kiocked up ie 
silence a battery near the light-house, in the vi-| bayonets of the enemy, 
cinity of which it was intended to land. The} 
Ontario took position north from the light-house, | supported by Porter’s field-train and a part of 
so as to enfilade the same, while the Governor | Boyd’s brigade, in which the Sixth Regin ent. 
Tompkins and Conquest took position near Two-| under Colonel James Miller, bore a conspi 
Mile Creek, so as to command a battery there. | ous part. A severe and gallant action ensued— 
For the purpose of covering the debarkation of equally gallant on both sides—which was chiefly 
most of the troops near there, the Hami/ton and | sustained by Scott’s corps and the Eighth (King’s 
Asp took stations not far from the last two ves- | Britis! 
sels named. | contest lasted about twenty minutes, when the 
In compliance with his own request, Colonel | British broke and fled in much confusion. The 
Scott was permitted to command his own corps | whole body of the enemy, including the Forty- 
and make it the van-guard in landing. To these | ninth Regiment, which had been brought for. 
were added Forsyth’s riflemen and detachments | ward by Colonel Harvey as a reinforcement, re- 
from infantry regiments. These were to be fol- | treated toward Queenston, closely pursued by 
lowed by General Lewis's division, and Colonel | Colonel Scott. Colonel Myers, their command. 
Moses Porter with his light artillery; these in| er, was wounded, and taken from the field; and 
turn by the commands of Generals Boyd, Winder, | the whole British corps, officers and men, who 
and Chandler. The reserve consisted of Colonel | fought bravely, suffered severely. 
Alexander Macomb’s regiment of artillery, in 
which the marines of the squadron had been in-| eral Vincent ordered Fort George to be aban- 
corporated. Four hundred seamen were also} doned and blown up, and his whole force to re- 
held in reserve to land, if necessary, under the | treat westward by Vrooman’s and St. David's, to 
immediate command of Commodore Chauncey. | a strong position among the hills called The Bea- 
Before the preparations for landing had been | ver Dams, about eighteen miles distant. 
completed the wind had increased to a stiff While Scott was passing Fort George in pur- 
breeze that cast quite a heavy sea on the shore, | suit some prisoners who came running out in- 
but under the skillful management of Perry the | formed him of its impending destruction. He im- 
boats dashed safely through the surf, exposed to | mediately ordered two companies to wheel to the 
an unexpected shower of bullets from more than | left, and at their head he dashed toward the fort 
two hundred of the Glengarry and Newfound- | to save it if possible. When about eighty paces 
land regiments, and about forty Indians, who | from the works one of the magazines exploded. 
were concealed in a ravine near the chosen land-| A piece of flying timber threw the impetuous 
ing-place, close by the battery, which had been | Jeader from his horse and hurt him severely. 
effectually silenced by the guns of the Tompkins. | He soon recovered, and pressed forward. The 
Scott and Perry, at the head of the van-guard, | gate was forced, the lighted trains were extin- 
leaped into the water and rushed ashore through | guished, and with his own hand he hoisted the 
the surf, followed in like manner by a greater | American flag over the abandoned fortress. All 
part of the eager troops. Sheltered by an irregu-| was done in the space of a few minutes, when 
lar bank from six to twelve feet in height, they | he resumed the chase of the fugitive army, and 
formed, and very soon afterward the whole first | only relinquished it when called back by a per- 
brigade, under Boyd, and flanked by M‘Clure’s | | emptory order from Boyd to return. At noon 
Baltimore and Albany volunteers, were safely | | Fort George and all its dependencies were in the 
landed beneath the same shelter. Meanwhile | hands of the Americans, the attack and con- 
the vessels were not firing briskly enough upon | quest having occupied only about three hours. 
the enemy, who were gathering in the edge of | The Americans had lost about forty killed and 
a wood to oppose the Americans when they | one hundred wounded. The loss of the British 
should ascend the bank, to suit the demands | in killed, wounded, and prisoners, regulars and 
of Perry, and in an open boat he hurried back | militia, was eight hundred and sixty-three. 
to the Hamilton of nine guns, and opened a tre- Vincent sent orders for the posts up the Ni- 
mendous discharge of grape and canister shot | agara River to be evacuated ; and between mid- 
on the advancing British column, infantry and | night and the dawn of the day after the battle 
artillery, full one thousand strong, under Colo-| the troops at Fort Erie under Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Myers. nel Bisshopp, and at Fort Chippewa under Ma- 
The struggle of the Americans in ascending} jor Ormsby, reached the British camp at the 
the bank was most severe. Three times they! Beaver Dams. Early on the morning of the 28th 
were compelled to fall back, hard pushed by the 


Vincent resumed his march westward toward 
bayonets of the foe. In the first attempt, Scott, | the head of Lake Ontario, and on the 29th he 


at the head of his men, was hurled backward | took post on Burlington Heights, at the head of 
to the beach. Dearborn, who was anxiously| Burlington Bay. When the British troops 
watching the whole movement with his glass | abandoned the Niagara frontier they destroyed 
from the deck of the Madison, and who placed | as much of the public property and fortifications 
more reliance on Scott than on any other offi-| as they could in their haste. The magazine at 
cer, exclaimed in agony, ‘‘ He is lost! he is} Fort Erie was blown up; and in the evening of 
killed!’ Scott soon recovered himself, rallied| the 28th Colonel James P. Preston (afterward 


and took and held 
position at a ravine near by. He was wel] 





1 Regiment under Major Ogilvie. The 


Satisfied that 
the victory of the Americans was complete, Gen- 
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Governor of Virginia), the commandant at Black 
Rock, crossed over with the Twelfth Regiment, 
took possession of the fort, and issued an admi- 
rable conciliatory proclamation to the inhabit- 
ants of Canada, by which he allayed much ap- 
prehension and disarmed resentment. 
Rumor reached Dearborn that Proctor was 
ancing from the Detroit frontier to join 
Vincent in an attempt to recover that of Niagara. 
General Winder, at his own request, was sent 
with eight hundred men, on the Ist of June, 
to attack and pursue Vincent, who was supposed 
to be still at the Beaver Dams. This force in- 
cluded a corps of dragoons under Colonel Burn, 
and Archer and Towson’s artillery. Winder 
marched rapidly to Twenty-Mile Creek, where 
he was informed of Vincent's position on Bur- 
ngton Heights, and that he had been reinforced 
by troops from Kingston. He prudently halted 
ind sent to Dearborn for more troops. General 
Chandler was at once detached with five hundred 
n, and being the senior officer took chief 
command when he reached Winder’s camp on 
the 5th of June. The whole body moved 
forward to Forty-Mile Creek (now Grimsby’s), 
where they rested, after driving off a patrol of 
mounted militia under the late Honorable Will- 
iam Hamilton Merritt, member of the Canadian 


WILLIAM HAMILTON MERRITT. 


Parliament. Toward evening they meved for- 
ward and encamped near Stony Creek, about 
eight miles eastward from Vincent’s position. 
There they encountered a British picket, who 
were driven away and hotly pursued to the site 
of the present. city of Hamilton, and within 
sight of Vincent’s camp. : 

The main body of the army encamped upon 
ground slightly rising above a meadow through 
which flows a branch of Stony Creek, a little 
westward of the present Stony Creek village. 
The Thirteenth and Fourteenth Regiments, and 
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a company of artillery under Captain Archer, 
took post on the lake-shore near the mouth of 
the creek, about three miles from the main 
body, and the cavalry under Burn was stationed 
some distance in the rear. ‘The troops in both 
camps expecting a night attack slept on their 
arn Cannon were properly planted, and ex- 
plicit directions were given by Chandler wher 
and how to form the line of battle in the event 
of an assault. 


The audacity of the Americans alarmed Vin- 


cent, and he sent out a reconnoitring party un 


der Lieutenant-Colonel Harvey, who succeeded, 
notwithstanding the darkness of the night, in 
discovering that the weakest point in Chandler's 
camp was at the centre of his line. With this 
information he returned, and advised an imme- 
diate attack upon the Americans. At midnig 
Vincent left his camp with about six hundred 
men. 


rht 


These were joined by Harvey's scouts, 
and at about two o’clock they halted within a 
mile of Stony Creek. From a _ treacherous 
dweller near, who, by false pretense, had pro- 
cured Vincent ob- 

sentir were 
The little 
after a hard march. 
Clouds covering a moonless sky made the 


the American countersign, 
tained it, and by its means the 
secured without any alarm. 


els 
giving 
army was sleeping soundly, 
gloom 

Five hundred Brit- 
muskets, fixed their 
bayonets, and, led by General Vincent in per- 


deep but not impenetrable. 
ish regulars loaded their 


son, rushed upon the American centre at double- 
quick with the appalling Indian war-whoop, 
and plied the bayonet so fearfully that Chand- 
ler’s line was cut, and that portion of it scattered 
to the winds. ‘This was followed by a charge 
upon the American artillery. The men 
bayoneted and the guns were captured. These 
were turned upon the American camp with fear- 
ful effect, and the | 


were 


greatest confusion prevailed. 
The assailants became mixed in the dark, and 
each were unable to distinguish friends from foes. 
The American left also assailed at this 
juncture, and both Chandler and Winder, while 
attempting to restore order, were made prisoners. 

Towson’s artillery had poured a destructiv: 
fire upon the assailants and broken their ranks, 
and Burn and his cavalry had cut their way 
through the British Forty-ninth, when the ene- 
my discovered that their commander, General 
Vincent, was missing. The leadership devolved 
upon Harvey, who, finding it impossible to drive 


was 


the Americans from their position, collected his 


scattered forces as quickly as possible, and while 
it was yet dark hastened back toward Burling- 
ton Heights. Vincent was found the next day 
in the woods, four miles from the battle-ground, 
without horse, hat, or sword, and half famished. 
His horse and accoutrements had fallen into the 
hands of the Americans, and for several hours 
both parties believed he was slain. 

In this terrible night conflict the Americans 
lost seventeen men killed, thirty-eight wounded, 
and ninety-nine missing. The British lost twen- 
ty-three killed, one hundred wounded, and fifty- 
five missing. The Americans held the ground, 
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but the victory was substantially with the British. | 
The former, fearing a renewal of the attack, | 
retreated so precipitately that they left their 
dead unburied. Under the command of Colonel 
Burn they fled to Forty-Mile Creek, where they 
were reinforced by Colonel Miller; but they 
made their way back to Fort George as soon 
as possible, greatly annoyed on the way by Brit- | 
ish and Indians who hung on their rear and 
flank. The enemy advanced in considerable 
force to occupy the space thus abandoned by the 
Americans, and took strong positions at the 
Beaver Dams among the hills, and at Ten- 
Mile Creek (Homer village), nearer the lake 
shore. 

Near the Beaver Dams was a strong dwelling- 
house of stone, two stories in height, inhabited, 
by a farmer named De Cou. Of this the Brit- | 
ish made a sort of citadel, and there they collect- | 
ed supplies for the army from the surrounding 
country, especially from those of the inhabitants 
who favored the American cause, and these were 
not few. The character and position of the |} 
place had been ascertained by a scout of mount- 
ed riflemen under Major Cyrenius Chapin, of the | 
New York volunteers, who had been engaged in 
the capture of the Caledonia at Fort Erie the 
previous year. It was an important post, and 
General Dearborn resolved to attempt its cap- | 
ture. For that purpose he detached five hun- 
dred and seventy men, including Chapin’s corps, 
some artillerymen, and two field-pieces under 
Lieutenant Charles G. Boerstler, of the Four- 
teenth Infantry. They left Fort George on the 
evening of the 23d of June, halted at Queenston | 
that night, and early the next morning pushed 
on toward St. David’s, where they discovered 
some British officers hastily leaving houses and 
riding off westward. These soon sounded bugles 




























BATTLE-GROUND AT STONY OREEK. 


and fired alarm-guns. by which means the sey- 
eral British cantonments were aroused. 

The Americans pressed steadily forward until 
they reached the ** Ten Road,” a little eastward 
of the present village of Thorold, and at an old 
German church, the first house of worship erect- 
ed in that region, commenced the ascent of Tie 
Mountain, as the range of hills extending west- 
ward from Queenston is called. They passed 
through a forest of pine and beech trees to the 
more level country on the summit, where they 
halted for some time to rest. On resuming 
their march, and proceeding about a mile, they 
saw Indians in a cleared field and open wood 
running toward a more dense forest of beech- 
trees that skirted each side of the road near 
the present residence of Rev. Dr. Fuller, Rural 
Dean of the district. Chapin was immediately 
ordered forward with the mounted men, who 
were kept considerably in advance of the main 
hody. ‘These had passed the beech-woods, and 
a greater portion of the others had also gone by 
when a body of Mohawk and Caghnawaga In- 
dians, four hundred and fifty in number, under 
John Brant and his brother-in-law, Captain 
William Johnson Kerr, who had been lying in 
ambush, fell upon Boerstler’s rear, where about 
twenty light dragoons were posted. Boerstler 
immediately recalled Chapin, formed his troops, 
charged upon the half-concealed foe, and drove 
them almost a mile. The Indians might have 
been entirely routed had Boerstler followed up 
the advantage gained. He hesitated. The In- 
dians rallied, hung upon his flank and rear, and 
kept up a most galling fire at every exposed 
situation. ‘The Americans pressed onward over 
the Beaver Dams Creek, fighting the wily foe at 
immense disadvantage, and made conscious that 
they were almost, if not aliogether, surrounded by 
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m. For about three hours this annoying con- 


Soerstler’s cannon had been 





st was sustained. 
posted on a rise of ground at the turn in the 
road near the present residence of Mr. Schriner, 
he Indians fell slowly back before the Ameri- 
bayonets. 
3oerstler found his situation was so critical 
that he determined to retire and abandon the 
indertaking; but while moving off he encoun- 
red a small body of militia under Lieutenant- 
nel Thomas Clark in the beech woods. 
hey had hastened to the field from all quarters. 
Boerstler halted, and sent a courier to Dearborn 
for reinforcements. 
tenant Fitzgibbon, who was in command at De 
Cou’s, appeared with forty or fifty men of the 
British Forty-ninth. He had been warned of 
the expedition by Boerstler, and the danger to 
his post and command by Mrs. Laura Secord, 
then a resident of Queenston, and now dwelling 
at Chippewa, who had been privately informed 
of the plans of General Dearborn. 
reveal them to her endangered friends, she made 
i circuit of nineteen miles on foot and gave the 
formation which led to the Indian ambush and 
the check of Boerstler’s march. For that patri- 
otic service she has always been honored. When, 








Very soon afterward Lieu- 


Resolving to 


in the summer of 1860, the Prince of Wales was 
making a tour through Canada, and was about 
to visit Queenston Heig! 
to sign her name to an address to his Royal 
Highness by the ** Veterans of 1812.”" ** Where- 
fore ?”’ was the natural question. She told her 
story, and it was agreed that she was one of the 





its, she went to Niagara 


most eminently deserving of honor among the 
Canadian patriots of that war. 
repeated to the Prince on his arrival at Queen- 
ston, and it made such an impression on his 
memory and kind heart, especially when it was 
said that the brave and patriotic woman was not 
‘‘rich in this world’s foods,” that soon after his 
return home he caused the sum of one hundred 
pounds sterling to be presented to her. 


That story was 
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I have said that Fitzgibbon suddenly ap- 
peared w ith about forty men. These he dis- 
played on the edge of a wood to great ad- 
vantage, and perceiving great disorder in 
the American ranks, he conceived the plan 
of boldly demanding the surrender in the 
name of Major De Haven, the comman- 
dant of the District. Fitzgibbon himself ap- 
proached with a flag. He falsely assured 
Boerstler that his party was the 
ifteen hundred British troops and seven 








advance of 
f 
hundred Indians then approaching und 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bisshopp, and tha 
i sO exasperated that 
it would be difficult to keep them from 
massacring the Americans. 


savages were becoming 


Boerstler be- 
lieved and was alarmed. He agreed to sur- 
render on th 
should retain their arms, horses, and bag- 


ind volunteers, 


e conditions that the officers 


gage, and that the militia ar 
with the commander, should be permitted 
to return to the United States on parole. 
sy the time the capitulation was agreed to 
in final form, De Haven, who had been sent 
for by Fitzgibbon, came up with two hundred 
men and received the submission of the cap- 
tives. The number of prisoners surrendered 
was five hundred and forty-two, and the spoils 
of victory were one 12 and one 6 pounder can- 
non, and a stand of colors. 

The surrender was scarcely completed when 
the articles of capitulation were violated. The 
Indians immediately commenced plundering the 
prisoners of their arms and clothing; and the 
militia and volunteers, instead of being released 
on parole, were taken to Burlington Heights 
and confined as prisoners of war. Some of them 
escaped through the adroit management of Ma- 
jor Chapin, who was soon sent, with some fel- 
low-captives, in two batteaux under the charge 
of Captain Showers, to Kingston, there to be 
held as prisoners. When within twelve miles 
of York they arose upon their guard, over- 
powered them, took possession of the two ves- 
sels, crossed the lake in the night, and arrived 
safely at Fort Niagara with their jailers as pris- 
oners, 

Colonel Boerstler’s name does not appear in 
iistory after the unfortunate termination of the 


expedition to the Beaver Dams. He went out 
to catch Fitzgibbon, but through the instru- 
mentality of a delicate young woman Fitzgibbon 
caught him. The Lieutenant rose to the rank 
of Colonel in the British army, and is now a 
Knight of Windsor Castle. 

When Boerstler’s courier, bearing a request 
for reinforcements, reached General Dearborn 
that commander sent Colonel Chrystie with 
three hundred men to his assistance. They 
pushed forward rapidly to Queenston, where they 
were informed of the surrender of the Americans, 
Chrystie hastened back to Fort George with the 
sad intelligence. It caused alarm there that 
was speedily justified by events; for, elated by 
recent successes, the British marched on Queen- 
| ston, took pe ssession of the post, occupied the 
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country in the vicinity, and soon invested the 
Americans at Fort George with a formidable 
force. General Vincent occupied Burlington 
Heights, and General De Rottenburg was en- 
camped with a respectable force at Ten-Mile 
Creek, ten miles west of Niagara. General 
Dearborn, whose career as chief commander 
had been singularly unsuccessful, was superseded 
in office by General Wilkinson, a more incom- 
petent and less trust-worthy man, whose move- 
ments on the northern frontier a few months 
later presented: a series of stupid blunders and 
unnecessary disasters. 

On the retirement of General Dearborn Gen- 
eral Boyd became the temporary acting chief 
commander on the Niagara frontier, and im- 
portant and arduous duties devolved upon him. 
The British were continually endeavoring to 
narrow the cirele of their investment of Fort 
George, and frequent picket skirmishing oc- 
curred. Bold raids into the American territory 
were also made with a success that alarmed the 
inhabitants, and made the enemy more and 
more aggressive. One of these raids occurred 
on the night of the 4th of July, 1813. A party 
composed of Canadian militia and Indians, and 
led by Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Clark, crossed 
the Niagara from Chippewa to Schlosser, cap- 
tured the guard there, seized a large quantity 
of provisions, one 6-pound brass cannon, several 
stands of arms, and some ammunition. With 
these spoils they returned in triumph to the 
Canada shore. 

Four days later a sad tragedy was performed 
about a mile and a half from Fort George. The 
gallant young leader, Merritt, already men- 
tioned, then just twenty years of age, was sent 
with a small party to recover some medicines 
which the British had concealed when they re- 
treated from the fort in May. <A body of one 
hundred and fifty savages, just arrived from 
the Western wilderness, under Captain Elliott, 
and led by the bloody Blackbird, who was 
chief at the massacre at Chicago the previous 
year, were employed as a covering party. Mer- 
ritt was successful, and while he was breakfast- 
ing at the house of James Ball, a skirmish with 
an American picket-guard took place not far off. 


Lieutenant Eldridge, with thirty-nine volunteers, 


went out to the relief of this picket; and a 
larger force, under Major Malcolm, was to fol- 
low. The impetuous Eldridge dashed forward 
into the thick wood, and fell into an ambush 
prepared by Blackbird. The dusky foe was re- 
pulsed at first, but with overwhelming numbers 
he crushed Eldridge and his little party. Only 
five escaped, and the prisoners and wounded 
were murdered and scalped by the savages with 
circumstances of great barbarity. This was so 
shocking and exasperating that General Boyd 
resolved to adopt Washington’s plan of having 
** Indians fight Indians,” and to accept the serv- 
ices of the Senecas and Tuscaroras on the Niag- 
ara frontier, who had proffered them, under cer- 
tain conditions which humanity would impose. 
The humane Merritt declared that he would 


hever be engaged again with Indians, if they 
were allowed to practice their cruel mode of 
warfare. . 

Clark’s success at Schlosser suggested ap. 
other and more important expedition into the 
American territory—namely, the surprise and 
capture of the naval station and depository fo; 
stores and munitions of war at Black Rock, near 
Buffalo. It was organized by the gallant young 
soldier, Lieutenant-Colonel Bisshopp. He le ft 
his head-quarters at Lundy’s Lane, near th 
Great Cataract, on the afternoon of the 10th of 
July, with detachments from the Royal Artillery 
and some regular infantry regiments, with 
body of Lincoln militia and volunteers, number- 
ing in all between three and four hundred men. 
They embarked at Chippewa early in the even. 
ing, and at half an hour before the dawn landed 
unperceived on the American shore, a short 
distance below Black Rock. The Block-house. 
then called Fort Tompkins, was in charge of less 
than a dozen artillerists; and the only other 
available military force at the station was about 
two hundred militia, under Major Adams, with 
two or three heavy guns for field service. At 
Buffalo, two miles distant, were less than a hun- 
dred infantry and dragoon recruits, from th 
South, on their way to Fort George, and a small 
body of Indians, under Henry O’Bail, a son of 
Corn-planter, the great Seneca chief, who had 
been partially educated at Philadelphia, but who, 
true to the instincts of his race, yearned for the 
freedom of forest life, was restive under the re- 
straints of civilization, and had resumed his 
blanket and feather head-dress. These forces 

| were under the command of General Peter B. 
Porter, whose dwelling was near Black Rock. 
Bisshopp surprised Major Adams’s camp, and 
he and his alarmed militia fled in haste toward 
Buffalo, leaving the artillery behind. General 
Porter narrowly escaped capture in his own 
house; and when he heard of Adams’s flight, 
with the garrison of the block-house, he followed 
them to Buffalo. On the way he met Captain 
Cummings with one hundred regulars. He had 
heard of the invasion, and was hastening down 
to confront it. In the mean time the enemy 
| had fired the block-house and the barracks at- 
tached, the navy buildings, and a schooner lying 
there; and the principal officers had gone to the 
| house of General Porter and ordered breakfast. 
| Their followers and the reinforcements continu- 
ally coming over from the Canada shore were 
employed, in the mean time, in plundering the 
| inhabitants and public stores not destroyed by 
| fire. 
| Porter halted Cummings, and hastened to 
| Buffalo, where he rallied about one half of 
| Adams’s militia; and with these, and about 
| fifty volunteer citizens, he soon rejoined the 
|regulars. With the united forces and about 
| fifty Indians he attacked the invaders at eight 
pang from three different points. The In- 
| dians, who were concealed in a rayine, arose 
| from cover and gave the appalling war-whoop at 


| the moment of the attack, and added much to 








the surprise and confusion of the British, who 
lid not expect the return of the Americans. 
After a short spirited contest the foe were beaten, 
and driven in confusion toward their boats, now 
moored near the present ferry, where they were 
rallied. Porter now concentrated his own forces, 
and fell upon Bisshopp with so much power that, 
after a contest of not more than twenty minutes, 
he fled in precipitation to his boats, leaving nine 
men killed and sixteen or eighteen prisoners, 
among whom was Captain Saunders, of Bissh- 
pp’s regiment, who was badly wounded, a rifle- 
ball having passed through his chest and lungs. 
He was carried gently by Indians, in blankets, 
to Porter’s house, where he was kindly treated 
and attended by his wife, who wag sent for), 
until he was able to be removed. But the enemy 
sustained a greater loss than this. Bisshopp was 
mortally wounded, and carried back to his quar- 
ters at Lundy’s Lane, where, after lingering five 
days, he expired. He was buried in the bosom 
of a green slope in a small cemetery on the south 
side of Lundy’s Lane, and over his grave his 
brother officers erected a monument. It fell 
into decay; and thirty-three years afterward the 
sisters of the young soldier replaced it by anoth- 


oO 


er and more elegant one, that may be seen there. 





BISSHOPP’S MONUMENT. 


During the remainder of the summer of 1813 
there were frequent skirmishes in the neighbor- 
hood of Fort George, caused by attacks upon 
American foraging parties, but no enterprise 
of much importance was undertaken except an 
attempt to capture British stores at Burlington 
Heights, known to be in charge of a feeble guard, 
under Major Maule. This was attempted toward 
the end of July. Colonel Scott had just been 
promoted to the command of a double regiment 

twenty companies), and had resigned the posi- 

tion of Adjutant-General. He was eager for dis- 
tinction and useful service, and volunteered to 
lead any land-force that might be sent to the 
head of Ontario. Chauncey was then making 
gallant cruises about the lake. He had twelve 
vessels, and felt strong enough to cope with any 
force that might appear under Sir James Yeo, 
the British naval commander. 

Chauncey, in charge of the expedition to Bur- 
lington Bay, sailed from the mouth of the Niag- 
ara River on the 27th of July, with three hun- 
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dred land troops, under Colonel Scott. Mear - 
while Colonel Harvey had taken measures for 
the security of the stores at Burlington Heights. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Battersby was ordered from 
York, with a part of the Glengarry corps, to 
reinforce the guard under Major Maule. By 
forced marches he reached his destination be- 
fore Chauncey appeared in Burlington Bay. 
That officer and Scott soon perceived that their 
force was insufficient for the prescribed work. 
Convinced of this, and informed of the defense- 
less state of York, on account of the withdrawal 
of Battersby’s detachment, Chauncey spread his 
sails, went across the lake, and entered that 
harbor on the 31st. Colonel Scott landed his 
troops, took possession, burned the barracks and 


public stores, with eleven transports, destroyed 


five pieces of cannon, and bore away to the 


Niagara, as spoils, one heavy gun and a con- 
siderable quantity of provisions, chiefly of flour. 
They also carried with them the sick and wound- 
ed prisoners of Boerstler’s command found in 
York. 

We have noticed the retirement of General 
Dearborn, and tl appointment to the command 
of the Northern Department of General James 
Wilkinson, who had been his predecessor’s com- 
panion-in-arms in the old War for Independence. 
He had been summoned to the Department by 
the Secretary of War, from the region of the 
Gulf of Mexico, and arrived at the National 
Capitol at the end of July, wearied by travel and 
weakened by sickness. In the c« urse ol a few 
days the Secretary of War laid before him a 
plan for the invasion of Canada which Wilkin- 
son did not fully approve; and he left for the 
Northern frontier with discretionary powers as 
to the best point at which to make the invasion. 
On that frontier, stationed on Lake Champlain, 
was an old South Carolinian—General Wade 
Hampton—who had seen much partisan service 
in the low country of his State during the 
Revolutionary War. He despised Wilkinson. 
There was no love lost between them. The dis- 
like was mutual. Armstrong, the Secretary of 
War, who had shared with Wilkinson in the con- 
fidence of General Gates during the Revolution, 
anticipated trouble from this mutual hatred, so 
he took Adjntant-General Walbach and posted 
off for Sackett’s Harbor, where he established the 
War Department, pro tempore, and helped t 
plan a campaign against Kingston and Montreal, 
the anticipated fruits of which were to be the 
conquest of all Upper Canada at least, and a 
speedy termination of the war. In the glory of 
the latter event Armstrong was willing to ap- 
pear as a prominent actor, and he remained on 
the Northern frontier of New York so long as 
there appeared any chance for success. 

Hampton was in Wilkinson's department, and 
subject to his orders. The latter tested the for- 
mer’s temper when, on his arrival at Albany, he 
sent his first order to the commander on Lake 
Champlain. This aroused the ire of the old Oli- 
garch, whose landed possessions in South Caro- 


lina and Louisiana were almost princely, and 
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whose slaves, engaged in raising cotton and sug- 
ar, were numbered by thousands. His anger 


was intensified by his hatred of Wilkinson, and | 


he immediately assured the Secretary of War 
that he considered his command a separate one, 
and that he should offer his resignation if he 
should be required to pay deference to the old 
Marylander. Wilkinson, at the same time, was 
distrustful of Armstrong’s personal friendship, 
and the spectacle was soon witnessed of a sec- 
retary of war and two generals in one depart- 
ment, apparently more intent upon watching 
each other and grasping at personal honors than 
in carrying out the business of the campaign. 
Weeks and weeks of delay was caused by di- 
vided counsels, and when the expedition was 
prepared to move the storms of November had 
begun. 

Wilkinson called a council of war at Sackett’s 


Harbor on the 26th of August, when it was de- | 


termined to concentrate at that point all the 
available troops in the Northern Department, 
except those on Lake Champlain, preparatory 
to striking ‘a deadly blow somewhere.” Wil- 
kinson accordingly hastened to’ Fort George, on 
the Niagara, leaving General Morgan Lewis in 
command at the Harbor. He arrived there on 
the 4th of September, extremely ill, after a fa- 
tiguing voyage, the whole distance in an open 
boat. As soon as his strength would allow he 
assumed active command there. On the 20th 
of September he held a council of officers, when 
it was determined to abandon and destroy Fort 
George, and transfer all the troops to the east 
end of Lake Ontario. But orders came from 
Washington to put Fort George in a condition 
to resist assault; to leave there an efficient gar- 
rison of at least six hundred regular troops; to 
remove Captain Nathaniel Leonard, of the First 
Regiment of Artillery, from the command of 


Fort Niagara, and assign it to Captain George | 


Armistead of the same regiment; to accept the 
services of volunteer corps offered by General 
Peter B. Porter and others; and to commit the 
command of Fort George and the Niagara front- 
ier to Brigadier-General Moses Porter. Wil- 
kinson obeyed these instructions only in part. 
Leonard was retained in his position, and Col- 


onel Scott, instead of General Porter, was placed | 


in chief command. Wilkinson left him there 


with about eight hundred regulars and a part | 


of Colonel Phineas Swift’s regiment of militia, 
instructed, in the anticipated event of the Brit- 


ish abandoning that frontier, to leave the fort | 


in command of Brigadier-General M‘Clure, of 
the New York militia, and with his regulars 
join the expedition on the St. Lawrence. Hav- 


ing completed his arrangements, Wilkinson em- | 
barked with the remainder of the Niagara army | 
on Chauncey’s fleet, and sailed eastward on the | 


2d of October. 

Under the directions of Colonel Scott Captain 
(now General) Totten strengthened Fort George. 
At the end of a week intelligence came that the 
British had broken camp, and were hastening 
toward the head of the Lake. 


General Vin- | 


| cent had heard of the defeat of Proctor on the 
Thames, and he immediately directed the con- 
centration of all the troops on the shores of Bur- 
lington Bay, either to meet Harrison, should he 
| pursue his enemy, or to renew the attempt to 
repossess themselves of the whole peninsula. 
Scott was delighted with this intelligence. 
He was restive under the shackles of garrison 


duty. The contemplated contingency had ar- 
| rived. So, placing the garrison in command 


of General M‘Clure, he crossed the Niagara to 
the American shore at Youngstown, with all the 
regulars, on the morning of the 13th of Octo- 
ber, the anniversary of his crossing the same 
river in an opposite direction the year before. 
He marcheg to the mouth of the Genesee River, 
where he expected to find transportation for his 
troops. He was disappointed; and in drench- 
ing rain and through deep mud he made his 
way slowly with his little army, by way of the 
sites of Rochester and Syracuse, to Utica, where 
| he met General Armstrong, and received per- 
mission to push on alone to the frontier and 
join Wilkinson. 


| 


' 
| He did so at Ogdensburg. 
| When Scott left Fort George the impression 
| was that the British troops had been withdrawn 
from the west end of Lake Ontario, and sent to 
| reinforce Kingston at the eastern end, then 
| menaced by the Americans. Orders for such 
| movement had been sent by Sir George Pre- 
vost, but General Vincent, with the concurrence 
of a council of officers, chose to disobey them. 
It was also resolved, now that the great bulk 
of the American army had departed, to endeay- 
or to regain possession of the Niagara frontier. 
In the mean time General M‘Clure annoyed the 
inhabitants of the peninsula by sending out for- 
aging parties. They appealed to General Vin- 
cent for protection, and he sent out about four 
| hundred white troops under Colonel Murray, 
and about one hundred Indians under Captain 
Elliott, to drive the foragers back. This was 
soon accomplished, and the Americans found 
themselves hemmed within their own lines by 
the foe, who took position at Twelve-Mile Creek, 
now the village of St. Catharine’s. At this junc- 
ture General Harrison arrived at Fort George, 
with the expectation of leading an expedition 
against Burlington Heights, but he was speed- 
| ily ordered to embark with all his troops in 
Chauncey’s squadron for Sackett’s Harbor, and 
M‘Clure was again alone with his volunteers 
and militia. The time of the latter was about 
to expire, and none could be induced to remain. 
Gloomy intelligence came from the St. Law- 
rence. Wilkinson’s expedition had failed. Start- 
ling intelligence also came from the western end 
of the lake. Lieutenant-General Drummond, 
accompanied by Major-General Riall, had ar- 
rived with reinforcements from Kingston, and 
| Colonel Murray had moved nearer to Fort 
George, whose garrison was reduced, by the de- 
| parture of the troops whose time had expired, 
to sixty effective regulars of the Twenty-fourth 
| United States Infantry. 
M‘Clure perceived the peril of his little gar- 
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rison, and resolved to abandon the post and place 
his command in Fort Niagara. ‘The weather 
had suddenly become extremely cold. The rig- 
ors of a Canadian winter had appeared with the 
advent of the first day of that season. Deep 
snow lay upon the ground, and biting north 
winds came sweeping over the lake. <A ques- 
tion of deep import filled the mind of M‘Clure, 
and he was perplexed by the conflicting de 
mands of feeling and duty. Shall I humanely 
spare the village of Newark, and leave comfort- 
able shelter for the British troops, or shall I de- 
stroy it? This was the question. The stern 
and cruel spirit and usage of war commanded 
him to destroy the town. He obeyed, having 
as a warrant the sanction of an order from the 
War Department. He sent his little band across 
the freezing river, and attempted to blow up the 
fort. While his troops were voyaging he ap- 
plied the torch to the beautiful village, after 
giving the inhabitants a few hours’ warning. 
One hundred and fifty houses were speedily laid 


in ashes. With little food and clothing a large 


number of helpless women and children were | 


driven from their homes put into the wintry air, 
houseless wanderers. It was a cruel act. War 
is always cruel in its mildest conduct, but this 
was more cruel than necessity demanded. ~ It 
excited hot indignation against the Americans, 
and a spirit of vengeance was aroused which 
soon caused the hand to 
fearfully. It provoked the commission of great 
injury to American property, and left a stain 
upon the American character. 

Murray was at Twelve-Mile Creek when the 
smoke of burning Newark met his eve, and in- 
telligence of the cause of the conflagration reach- 
ed him. He pressed forward with the hope of 
capturing the garrison. He was a little too late; 
but his swift approach had caused M‘Clure to 
fly so precipitately that he failed to blow up the 
fort or destroy the comfortable barracks on the 
bank of the river. Tents sufficient to shelter 
fifteen hundred men, several cannon, a large 
quantity of shot, and ten soldiers fell into the 
hands of the British. That night the red cross 
of St. George floated over the fortress, and Mur- 
ray’s troops slumbered within its walls. 

‘*Let us retaliate with fire and sword,” said 
Murray to Drummond, as they gazed with eyes 
flashing with indignation upon the ruins of New- 
ark. ‘Do so,” said the commander, ‘ swiftly 
and thoroughly.” And on the night of the 18th 
of December—a cold, black night— Murray 
crossed the river at Five-Mile Meadows, three 
miles above Fort Niagara, with about a thou- 
sand men, British and Indians. With five hun- 


of retaliation work 


dred and fifty regulars he pressed on toward the | 


fort, carrying axes, scaling-ladders, and other 
implements for assault, and shielded from ob- 
servation by the thick cover of darkness. They 
captured the advanced pickets, secured silence, 
and, while the garrison were soundly sleeping, 
hovered around the fort in proper order for a 
systematic and simultaneous attack at different 
points. 
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These preparations were unnecessary. Gross 
negligence or positive treachery (which can 
never be known) had exposed the fort to easy 
capture. M‘Clure had established his head- 
quarters at Buffalo; and when he left Niagara 
he charged Captain Leonard to be vigilant and 
active, for invasion might be expected. This 
vigilance and activity had been prepared for by 
the invaders; but when, at about three o’clock 
in the morning, the corps to whom was 
ed the duty of assailing the main gate, 
forward for the purpose, it was found standing 
wide open and unguarded. Leonard had left 
the fort the evening before, at eleven o’clock, 
and spent the night with his family at his home 
three miles distant. He had given no hint to 
the garrison of an expected assault, and his de- 
parture was without their knowledge. They 
were almost four hundred strong in fairly effect- 
ive men, and with a competent and loyal com- 
mander might have kept twice the number of 
Murray’s men at bay. But they had neither. 
When the foe came suddenly in the darkness 
there was no one to lead. 


assign- 


moved 


The sentinels were 
seized, and, in fear of the exasperated enemy, 
gave up the countersign. The fort was entered 
without much After a very slight 
conflict, in which Murray, a surgeon, and three 


resistance, 


soldiers were wounded, the invaders rushed in, 
and the fort was in possession of the British be- 
fore many of the garrison were fairly awake. It 


might have been an almost bloodless victory 


had not the unhallowed spirit of revenge for the 
outrage at Newark demanded victims. Murray 
did not restrain that spirit, and a large number 
of the garrison, a number of them invalids, wer 
bayoneted after all resistance had ceased. Thi 
horrid work was performed on Sunday morning, 
the 19th of December, 1813. 

General Riall had taken part at Queenston 
with a detachment of British regulars and about 
five hundred Indians, with instructions to cross 
the river to Lewiston, and lay waste the entire 
Niagara frontier from that village to Buffalo, 
when he should hear of Murray's success at 
Niagara. The booming of a solitary big gun 
at that fortress was to be the signal of success. 
It was heard at four o'clock in the morning, and 
Riall immediately put his troops in motion. 
He crossed the Niagara to Lewiston at dawn, 
and took possession of the village without much 
serious opposition from Major Bennet and a 
detachment of Militia who were stationed at 
Fort Gray, on Lewiston Heights. At the same 
time Murray’s corps plundered and destroyed 
the little village of Youngstown, near Fort Ni- 
agara. 

Full license was given by Riall to his Indian 
allies, and Lewiston was sacked, plundered, and 
destroyed—made a perfect desolation. This ac- 
complished, the merciless invaders pushed on to- 
ward the little hamlet of Manchester, at Niagara 
Falls, but when ascending Lewiston Heights 
they were met and temporarity checked and 
driven back by the gallant Major Mallory and 
forty Canadian Refugees, who had come down 
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from Schlosser. For two days these brave men 
fought the foe, as they were pushed back steadi- 
ly, by overwhelming numbers, toward Buffalo. 
They could not stop the desolater’s march ; and 
the whole Niagara frontier, from Youngstown 
to Tonawanda Creek, and far into the interior, 
was swept by the besom of destruction placed 
by British power in the hands of savages. In 
this foray many innocent persons suffered death 
and horrible deprivations, for all were compelled 
to fly from their houses to the snow-filled forests 
or remote cabins. ‘‘The Indians are retaliating 
the conflagration of Newark,” wrote a British 
officer high in command (probably Drummond, 
from Queenston), ‘‘ not a house within my sight 
but isin flames!” Buffalo would have perished 
at the same time but for the timely check of the 
invaders by the destruction of the bridge over 
Tonawanda Creek. 

-The respite for doomed Buffalo was short. 
Riall and his followers returned to Lewiston, 
crossed over to Queenston, and on the morning 
of the 28th of December appeared at Chippewa un- 
der the command of Lieutenant-General Drum- 
mond. 
over Western New York, and the inhabitants 
were thoroughly aroused. General M‘Clure 
made a stirring appeal to them, begging them 
to ‘‘repair immediately to Lewiston, Schlosser, 
and Buffalo ;’’ and General Amos Hall, with his 
usual alacrity and zeal, called out the militia 
and invited volunteers, making his head-quar- 
ters at Batavia, where the Government had an 
arsenal, thirty or forty miles eastward from 
Buffalo. There General M‘Clure surrendered 
his command to General Hall, and performed 
the part of recruiting officer with great zeal. 
As fast as volunteers or militia came they were 
sent to Black Rock and Buffalo, where Hall ar- 
rived on the morning of the 26th, and immedi- 
ately commenced the organization of the army, 
a little more than two thousand strong. 

General Drummond moved up the river on 


the 29th, and at midnight General Riall cross- 


ed with regulars, Canadians, and Indians, in 
number about one thousand, and landed where 
Bisshopp did a few months before. Moving 
forward in the darkness toward Black Rock, he 
encountered and drove before him some Ameri- 
can mounted pickets under Lieutenant Bough- 
ton. They fled across the Shogeoquady Creek, 
when the enemy took possession of the ‘* Sailors’ 


Battery” there, and the bridge, and then paused. 


Boughton hastened to Hall’s quarters between 
Buffalo and Black Rock with the alarming in- 
telligence. The night was very dark. The 
troops were paraded, and Lieutenant-Colonels 


Warner and Churchill were ordered to go for- | 


ward with their corps and feel the position and 
strength of the enemy. They met the foe and 
at the first fire broke and fled, and were no more 
heard of that day. Hall then ordered Adams 
and Chapin, with their commands, to the same 
duty. The same result ensued; and at dawn 
on the 30th he found himself in command of 
eight hundred troops less than at the evening 


| twilight of the 29th. 


In the mean time the alarm had spread | 


They had actually a 


serted in large bodies. 

Hall now advanced with his whole force, and 
ordered Lieutenant-Colonel Blakeslee with th: 
Ontario exempts and volunteers to move for- 


| ward and commence the attack on the enemy's 


left. They marched toward Black Rock on th 
‘*hill road,” and in the dim light of early daw 
saw a flotilla of British boats making for th: 
shore near General Porter’s residence. Thes 
bore the Royal Scots, eight hundred in number, 
who landed under cover of a five-gun battery on 
the Canada shore, in the face of severe opposition. 
Their plan of attack was soon revealed to the 
American general, and he made his dispositions 
accordingly. By quick and skillful movements 
he foiled Riall’s attempt to flank the American 
| right, by throwing Granger, the Indian agent, 
| with the red warriors under his command, and 
| Mallory and his Canadian Refugees, in the way 
of the enemy’s advancing column. At the same 
time Blakeslee and his Ontario militia confronted 
ithe centre, and Lieutenant-Colonel M‘Mahon 
with three hundred Chautauque militia were 
posted as a reserve at the battery of Fort Tomp- 
kins (on the site of the present stables of th: 
Niagara Street Railway Company), whose six 
guns were commanded by Lieutenant John 
Seeley. 

The batteries on the Canada shore, and the can- 
non of the Americans, opened fire almost simul- 
taneously and yery vigorously, while Blakeslee’s 
men, cool as veterans, disputed the ground with 
the foe, inch by inch. But Granger’s Indians and 
Mallory’s Canadians, failing in moral strength 
at that moment, gave way almost before a strug- 

| gle was begun, and M‘Mahon and his reserves 

were ordered to the breach. They, too, gave 
way and fled, and could not be rallied by their 
officers. Hall’s power was thus completely 
broken, and he was placed in great peril. De- 
serted by a large portion of his troops, opposed 
| by veterans, vastly outnumbered and almost 
surrounded, he was compelled, for the safety of 
| the remnant of his little army, to sound a re- 
| treat. He tried to rally his broken troops, but 
in vain. The brave Chapin and a few of the 
bolder men retired slowly before the foe along 
| the present Niagara Street toward Buffalo, keep- 
ing the invaders partially in check, while Hall, 
with the remainder, who were alarmed and scat- 
tered, retired to Eleven-Mile Creek, where he 
rallied about three hundred men who remained 
true to the old flag. With these he was enabled 
to cover the flight of the inhabitants, and to 
| check the advance of the enemy into the in- 
terior. 

The British and their Indian allies now took 
possession of Buffalo, and proceeded to plunder, 
destroy, and murder. Only four buildings were 
left standing in the town, and only one of these 
a dwelling, the house of a resolute widow named 
St. John, who by adroit management saved 
her life and property. At Black Rock only a 
single building (in which women and children 
|had taken refuge) escaped the fire. Four ves- 
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sels that had performed service in the Battle of 
Lake Erie a few weeks before were committed 
to the flames. 

Fearful was the retaliation for the destruction 
of half-inhabited Newark, where not a life was 
sacrificed! Six villages, many isolated country 
houses, and four vessels consum¢ and the 
butchery of innocent persons at Fort Niagara, 
Lewiston, Schlosser, Tuscarora Village, Black 
Rock, and Buffalo, and in farm-houses, attested 
the fierceness of the enemy’s revenge. Again 
the Christian heart of England remonstrated 
with the Government against alliance with sav- 
but that Government, seldom representing 
the Christian heart, wou!d not listen. 


ages ; 


THE FIERY COLLIERY OF 
FIENNES. 
YWO bold capes wading far off into the toss 
ing Atlantic, between them a curving coast 
up whose long line of sand the emerald surf 
creamed in and tumbled its broken foam, shal- 
low wave melting out with golden gleams and 
floats of rosy purple till torn by the last horns 
and ledges of the capes to shafts of spray forever 
freely flying and falling, and Jed away then by 
the enticing horizon in long fields that the sun- 
shine scaled with everlasting enamel of blue and 
silver, Careering over all, a wild wind sown 
with the salt breath—the ineffable fragrance of 
the sea. 

Part of such scene every day became the dark 
and weary miners that issued from Deepdean 
Pit and dragged away to their huts and pipes ; 
part of such scene, as if he had been dwarfed 
in the grand presence of Nature, was oftentimes 
the little starveling Johnny Pennefathen, as he 
stood alone upon the shingle and grew himself 
transmuted with all the glow and richness, the 
scarlet and gold of the sky, the silvery sheen of 
the sweltering sea. ‘The children of the hamlet 
seldom stood as this boy stood, lost in the hour’s 
miracle ; it was their everyday, and they had too 
much to do to be thinking of such gauds; but 
Johnny Pennefathen had nothing at all to do, 
and it was an experience of freedom and light 
forever new to him. For aught I know this 
boy had been born underground ; he had at all 
events been reared there, a pale and puny little 
contravention of the At a period 
scarcely niore than fifty years ago, when in En- 
gland the miners were sold with the mine and 
mentioned in the deed by name and number like 
chattels, could not leave the place of labor, were 
not allowed to obtain wages elsewhere, and were 
as completely slaves as those of a Southern plant- 
ation, Johnny:Pennefathen’s father had changed 
owners, and the vein of coal having become in- 
volved in faults, and an inundation having taken 
place, the workings were deserted, and Penne- 
fathen and his companions were transferred into 
other and distant property of the same master. 
Several years subsequently there had been felt 
a singular pulsating thvill of the solid earth for 
miles around, a long and smothered peal of sub- 


gnomes. 
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terranean thunder had shocked the ears, and then 
there had risen from the shaft’s mouth, as from 
a volcano’s crater, a dense cloud of gas, smok 
dust, stones, and timbers, and among them all 
this child—this child who had been dashed fiv« 
hundred feet up the pit.and thrown, a littl 
senseless heap of crushed cartilage and broken 
bones, upon the trembling sod. ‘Then Johnny 
Pennefathen was an orphan, without a shilling, 
without a parish, without thing but the 
breath in him, and that, as the months crept 
away, the little wretch found to be worse 
nothing. to any one, correla- 
tively no one was of any use to him. One day 
he bethought himself of his father’s cousin, tool 
to the tramp, and halting along 
day, and sleeping, as a bird might, in 
watchful terror, under the hedges by 
reached the fam 

the Forest of Fiennes. 

Great Tom Towers looked down at his lit 
cousin, a petitioner for his favor, as a Newfound 
land looks on the mouthful of floss silk wit) 
pink eyes in a lady’s lap. He didn’t like t 
touch him, Jest he should jam his bones togeth- 


any 


He was of no use 


the highway by 


n 
y ky 
gion KI 


er between his sturdy thumb and finger. H 
had a gruff way of his own with him, but h 
made the thing welcome to his bite and sup. 
This was all Johnny could have hoped for ; 
yet he had an untutored instinct that demanded 
perhaps it was the yearning for 
affection; perhaps the querulous wants of ill 
health; perhaps, for he was wearing into his 
sixteenth year, it was the sense of his stunt 
frame, his withered side, and useless limbs, and 
the futile, thwarted desire to do for 
Whatever it was, Johnny wa 


something else: 


himself 


all were too busy to throw him a word; 


wrapped himself in his grief and solitude, ar 


Where oth 
children never dreamed of themselves, he be- 
came painfully sensible of his shrunken limbs 


his warped shoulders, his hollow eyes and 


had himself no words for them. 


sunk- 
en cheeks, and felt only like a thin white film 
in the sunshine, too insignificant to be ugly, 
too thin, too white to cast a shadow. 

Yet Johnny had a certain conceit of himself 
a pleasant, piquant conceit, shared by little n 
and all those of any physical peculiarity > | 
then, in common most of the 
shared in the strength of 


with same, 
too, a reason for it, 
nature that needed only some basis of health, 


some initial of art, in order to blaze into genius 
Beyond this, his misfortunes had generated in 
him a painful precocity, 
tion. 

There may have been one other element in 
Johnny’s misery: there lived in Tom ‘Towers’s 
a bux- 
om, blooming lassie, te whom every one tossed 
the good word, and who tossed her head at ev- 
A ruddy brunette, with flashing teeth 
and glowing eyes, and great firm outlines that 
radiated redundant health. Sometimes, when 
Juhnny looked at her, he set his teeth. But 
Mausie had her own industries, which, at first, 


unnatural to his situa- 


cottage his handsome daughter Mausie 


ery one. 








te 
oF 
e 
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she pursued without even a glance at the ur- 
chin; and in her leisures she let the young 
miners and fishers and teamsters follow in her 
train, coquetted with them all, favored them 
all, outraged them all, so that no one could 
have predicated her least emotion. Her flinty 
conduct struck sparks of courage and despera- 
tion from her lovers, at which she only laughed, 
and felt herself well rewarded when her father 
laid a rousing slap of admiration on her shoul- 
der, and declared that, ‘“‘ Drot him, they couldn’t 
none of them see through his Mausie; and, fur 
his part, he couldn’t nuther.” Perhaps it was 
this general hard-heartedness, making some re- 
action necessary, that induced Mausie at last to 
look about her, and, pouncing upon Johnny, to 
exert a most singular and special kindness in 
his behalf, just as his awakening pride and con- 
stant discontent made him curse the spiritless 
day in which he sought her father’s charity. 
Whatever gentle goodness Mausie had she suf- 
fered thereafter to bubble round that spot, and 
it was the easier to coquet sparklingly and cru- 
elly every where else. She lowered all her tones, 
and unconsciously let a certain sweetness enter 
them, toward him; she took care that his bed 
should be a bit softer than the others; she stood 
between him and her mother’s grudge; she made 
his pottage a trifle richer than the common mess; 
and because she suspected him to be dainty and 
fanciful about his food, she saved her pennies 
and bought him a white bowl for his own, all 
gayly painted with butterflies and daisies; then, 
too, she used to go out into the fields and gather 
herbs for strengthening teas, or for decoctions in 
which his limbs were to be steeped. It is true 
these rambles always began just before the day’s 
work of the district was over, and led to late 
returns; and it is also true that somehow or 
other they were never undertaken unless a care- 
less hint had told their direction to Matthew 
Boyne, or Gilbert Airey, or Tim Curlew, who, 
with Jane, or Sally, or some other bonnibel of 
the region, came by-and-by strolling home with 
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junke 
Maus 


other times look at her blindly, as if she wer 
not in being, and he saw the blank wall throug] 
her on the other side ; and when she essayed t, 
make him merry he would lie on his face. look- 
ing into the black earth, telling her that was 
where he came from, and where he should soo, 
return, and then end all by a passionate gust « 
scalding tears. The poor boy wore himself to 
a very wraith in his spleen, sat apart and alone. 
spoke with civility to no soul, and had a taunt 
for all who crossed him. 

But on no one did Johnny lavish these marks 
of his disfavor so freely as on Gilbert Airey. | 
vain did Mausie represent to him that it was 
surely kind of Gilbert, tired with his teaming as 
he was, to follow her out in the fields and s 
her safely at home again, for he knew w 
enough the few open pastures were not the safest 
places in the world, since all the forest was fu 
of its dens—for hard by the coal-pits lay great 
iron mines; and all about, under cover of wo 
and thicket, the charcoal works were carried on, 
and it was not the good spirits that these prisons 
let loose at nightfall. Then, too, round about 
in the forest lay the great castles and ‘ 
seats of nobles and gentry, with their parks and 
their lawns, their hills and their fallows, throng 
ed with guests wily enough to steal the heart out 
of any wandering maiden. But Johnny only re- 
plied with some sarcasm upon Gilbert, and hated 
him worse than ever. And Mausie, perhaps 
finding it her only cue, sharpened the sarcasr 
by one of her own, and laughed with him. F 
what tormenting little instinct of Johnny's w 
it that lighted upon Gilbert Airey rather than « 
Matthew Boyne, or Harry Carnes, or the whol 
crew of swarthy suitors besides—an instinct, at 
any rate, that it took all her wit to lead ast 
Meanwhile, with the sharpest sentence that, t 
Johnny's delight, she tossed in Gilbert’s teet 
there was a sparkle—a gay glint of a 
a daring smile askance—that gave her met 
words the lie, and were treasured in Gilbert's 
heart, while the words themselves were unheed- 


And after flinging the gauntlet 
at Gilbert she could, of course, afford to unbend 
to Tim Curlew a moment; and so round the 
ring, and throw 
Thus if, in some respects, Johnny proved him- 
self to Mausie an unendurable nuisance, in oth- 
ers he became an invaluable coadjutor. 
Nevertheless, of them all Gilbert the 


the naughty Mausie, as she left the air echoing 
behind her. For these youths—fine fellows ev- 
ery one, brawny athletes, each a young Hercules 
—were at an age when the day’s work did not 
weigh so heavily on bone or muscle that a.sweet- 
heart could not lead one a will-o’-the-wisp dance 
over meadow and dale till the evening stars came 
out, 


ed or forgotten. 


dust in every body’s eyes. 


was 


was 


pee 


But all this was no medicament to Johnny. 
It irked him that she spoke him sweetly; that 
she would give him white bread and take all 
the black herself. He could have chosen to do 
such things for her; he would not endure her 
being his slave. He might have liked the walks 
for her when tasks were done, if he could have 
gone along; as it was, he refused to touch the 
pretty bowl, and then was angry because she 
did not take it to heart; he would not glance 
up when she stroked his hair; when she soft- 
ened her voice before him, as one does on en- 
tering a sick-room, Johnny kept a frowning si- 
lence—he ignored her existence, and would at 





most constant, being the most determined. Mat 
might consider if it were worth while courting a 
haughty hussy when pretty little Jane was to be 
had for the asking ; Curlew might consider what 
kind of a life so changeable a mistress would 
lead him, even should he win her. Gilbert never 
considered he had long ago resolved that Mausie 
was to be his—Mausie or nothing; and he was 
one of the kind that conquer fate itself, because 
they will so desperately. One pretext or an- 
other brought him daily to great Tom Towers’s 
cottage. He came, if Tom were not above- 
ground, to do the dame some turn—to bring the 
daughter some trinket, or invite her to some 
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iunket—for Gilbert might be said to have known 
Mausie since her babyhood; he had certainly 
arried her in his arms, sung her to sleep, made 
himself the early slave of all her pretty pettish- 
ne and it was not perhaps prejudicial to his 
success that, while her other swains had scarcely 
ittained their majority, he was already number- 
ing his thirtieth summer ; or, if the master of the 

use sat by his chimney-lug, he entered to have 
a talk about the relative merits of long-work or 
pillar-and-stall-work ; about the great fire that 
vas known to be raging far away in the Duncast 
Waste, and that was supposed, by some 

irce of communication, continually to 
sage the deathly gases in Deepdean Pit, 


disen- 
where 


secret | 


: , , 
Tom worked, although the seam itself was so 


strongly impregnated as to need no help in that | 
Gilbert, too, had often been employed | 


th his great horses on the tram-ways under- | 


ground since the time when, a boy, he had 


worked at holing and throwing, and made him- | 


} 


self sufficiently beforehand with the world to 
abandon it; and with a keen eye had noted 
many things that escape the dull miner, and 
overhearing in the open air the conversation of 
inspector or master, not to mention a certain stu- 
ious habit, had many a theory of his own that de- 
lighted Tom Towers to the point of the favorite 
ith, and the declaration that he'd be drotted if 
Bert 
all Newgate Calendar. 
‘“ For,” said Bert Airey, in the rough speech 
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the windows aflare with great flames leaping out 
of bits of tubes, and it’s the self-same stuff they 
light themselves with there in the 
very fire-damp that down in the colliery they 
let creep up the courses and drifts, and lie by 
in the goaves, till all of a sudden there’s the 
devil to pay, and pli nty of pitch hot, plenty 
of poor men’s lives to be bl into the dust 
of the must have light down 
in the black boards there to work by, why don’t 
they lead the damp off in their little tubes, 


make danger useful, destroy death with his own 


their houses 


wn 


air. Since we 


blast, burn him up before he can burn them 
up?” 

reiterated the ad 
better be he 


** Ay, boy, why indeed ?” 
miring Tom. ‘Ye'd 
Bert says, Mausie girl, than to be jinking there 
with Johnny. He’s the lad, is Bert, that knows 
what he says; he'll tell you how the little black 
imps sharpen their forks, or how the white an- 
gels sit and plume the feathers of their wings 


ling what 


Bert Airey’s more general information,” said 
Tom Towers, who had sec ured one or two heavy 
words from the heresies of the political tract read 
the night before at the public house, ** than any 
man I know, except it’s the lord leftenant of 
Parlyment.” 


‘* Sure ye know him well, Tom Tuwers,” said 


| his wife. 


Airey hadn’t more ideas into his head than 


‘*T know Bert Airey well, and I know that 


| whatever he knows he knows well.’ 


f the region—a patois, traces of which will al- | 


ways linger about him, and give a certain rude 
flavor to his words, though he rival Hugh Miller 
himself, but which loses nothing by a partial 


} 


veil, a diaphaneity that suffers one to guess suf- 


ciently well the brawny muscle of language be- 
-**if the—what is this they call it, the 
scholards ?—the carbonic acid g: the choke 
lamp, you know, ’Il put out fire, why in [a very 
fiery place] don’t they lay pipes and lead off all 
yur choke into the Duncast Waste till that’s 

yne burning ?” 

‘Ay, boy; why indeed?” said Tom Towers, 
between two whiffs. 

‘** Except to do a mate a good turn, I'd never 

rk below again with a pick,” said Bert Airey, 

no, not if I had to go to sea! 
stroke of your steel, there’s a blower broke like 
1 bubble of hell; the hext you know you're in 
eternity !” 

‘Faith, Bert Airey, it’s you that swears like 
’ said Mausie, threading away at the 
herring-nets, by whose manufacture she turned 
a penny. 


eath 


is, 


Some single 


a trooper,’ 


me. Maybe—Heaven sees—you'll be the mak- 
ing of me yet.” 

‘** Dear knows it’s not my trade!” 
head at Johnny’s chuckle. 

‘*True for you, Mausie. One must do such 
work for himself. But it makes a man take the 
great name in vain when he sees the things done 
in the workings. Why, when I’ve been late 


tossing her 


a-teaming to Bury, I've found the town all bright, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘6 Yes.” 


in f 


muttered Johnny, under his breath, 
‘ear of the master of the house, ‘* h¢ 
which spoon the queen eats her parrite 

‘And more too,” laughed Mausie. 

‘*That he do. He'll tell a miner 
shoulder his pick, a carter how t 
wheeler, and Mausie Towers how to mesh he: 
knots, all as easy as winking.” 

**Hold your tongue, Jol 
said Tom, suspiciously ; 


knows 


h with.” 


how 


» whistle hi 


Pennefathen,” 


nny . 
» to be 


‘if you grow uj 
half the man Bert Airey is—” 

** Don’t be hard on him, Towers; he’s almost 
a man himself,” said Gilbert, giv 
laugh and a nod, for Johnny was a great sour: 


ing Johnny 


of amusement to the young man; “he is to 
be. Ye'll find him 

and me swinging cudgels together some eve—fo1 

I was to see a doctor about him t’other night, a 

great man, and he says all he needs for to get 

well is me to plunge him head and hee 

salt brine out there twice a day.” 

‘¢ Faith, then, I'll never get well,’’ said 

» grimly. 

** As to that we'll see,” 


grow as stout a fellow as may 


ls in the 


John- 
ny 
answered Gilbert ; 


|and before Johnny knew it he found himself 
‘*Then I thank you, Mausie, for remarking | 


caught up in an iron arm with the coarse towel, 
for which Bert had tipped Mrs. Towers the 


| wink, and, despite the ineffectual struggles and 


thrusts, borne off, and in a trice brought back 
all aglow, plunged, rubbed, and tucked 
into bed. ‘* Kick away, my little man,” had 
said Bert, cheerily, ‘‘ it's good for you!” after 
which Johnny had submitted like a log and been 
an easy prey. 

‘“‘ We'll have him well in no time, set up and 


away 
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driving a team of his own,” said Gilbert to Mrs. 
Towers. 

‘**T would be a blessing,” she said. ‘I'd be 
loath to have the little pester, though he is that, 
condemned away underground. Id never let 
Tom go down again,” said she, with a thicken- 
ing voice, ‘‘ if there were aught besides he could 
turn his hand to. And he tells me there’s not 
a yard of the coal where, should you put a pipe- 
stem down it, you couldn't light a flame at the 
hither end.” 

‘*He tells you true,” said Bert, gloomily, for 
Tom had gone for ;his beer. 

‘*"Twas ignorance or giddiness when I was 
young,” said she, falteringly; ‘*I didn’t used to 
mind his going down, but now I watches him 
every day so long as I can see him, lest the 
broad back’s turned from me the last time;” and 
here the good woman fairly broke down. ‘‘ Mau- 
sie there can laugh,” sobbed she; ‘‘ her turn’s 
tocome. But as for me, I never hear the surf 
a smashing in from sea with its thunder, but 
I trembles as if the roar had come from under- 
ground.” 

** Perhaps there'll be no more,” said Mausie, 
“atall. It’s going on three months since the 


last. I'd be bound they’re just used up.’ 


** Don’t fret now, dame,” said Gilbert, ‘‘ times 
is brightening. If Parlyment can but make the 
owners sink more shafts, three or even two to 
the one, there’li be no danger of the damp or the 
choke, and no need of safety-lamps and wit’s de- 
vices. But ’twill be a long day.” 

**Andasadone. And then there's the floods, 
and the falling roofs, and the breaking ropes; 
and since they're trying to bring about those 
twisted wire cables, I don’t feel as if ‘Tom were 
safe above-ground when I see him.” 

‘*No danger there. They'll wear out two of 
hemp.” 

**Sotheysay. Sotheysay. But hemp parts 
thread by thread, and gives warning to save one’s 
self; the wires part all at a stroke, and down you 
dash !” 

**God!” said Gilbert, suddenly striking his 
hands on his knees, ‘‘all we’ve got to do is to 
remember that we’re poor men, and somehow or 
other the creation didn’t take the poor into go 
much account when its laws were set a-going, 
and if we’re crushed it’s no more than other 
atoms were before us—no more than the very 
plants and stems were thousands of years ago, 
as we find them down there in the seam to- 
day—” 

‘**There’s Matt Boyne at Sally’s window, and 
there’s Jane Evans,” said Mausie, musing. 

**In the Forest of Dean,” resumed Gilbert, 
for he paused at Mausie’s murmur, ‘there's 
none can get the coal out but bits of boys that 
creep on their faces; up away to the North 
there’s women, and girls that high, works in the 
pits like colliers and see no daylight. We're 
better off than most you'd find, we’ve nothing 
but Nature to contend with, not men.” For 
there were times when even in Gilbert the poor 
man’s indignation rose like a lava stream burn- 


ing through and destroying that acquiesce; 
humility of the savant who sees God in all hic 
work. ‘It’s easier at all events,” he said. “; 
die when Nature wills than at a man’s ; 
mand.” 

‘*Where are you going now, Mausie 7 
ers?” 

“The needle’s always breaking. I'll be s 
ing if Sally Pringle’s got one.” 

“Tt’s nigh upon dark and bedtime—” 

“Wait till I go with you, Mausie,” said G 
bert, starting up as she flitted through th 

** You're your headstrong father’s own chi 
cried the mother after her, and Johnny fro: 
covert had the felicity of seeing Gilbert 
Mausie stroll off together, and know that 
be fast asleep himself before they came home, i 
he couldn’t lie awake crying so long: kn 
that there’d be likely wrestling on the green a 
Gilbert as usual for victor, and thought of 
wrestling gnawed Johnny’s heart with envy; 
and perhaps he'd take the girls out to row ¢ 
the cool quiet sea, and that put Johnny in mind 
of his late rout, and he hid his head beneath th 
bed-clothes, only to start up again and watch 
Gilbert standing there in the light, for moonris 


tand sunset contended with each other—a mass- 


ive frame to match ‘Tom Towers’s own—a rudd 
cheek over which shone a clear gray eye, dar! 
hair, blowing in the gentle breeze, as it lay low 
across his brow, and a mouth that would ha 
been melancholy if it were not. stern, and that, 
while Johnny looked, broke into a curvii 
beaming smile that showed how full of tender 
ness was his nature, so seldom finding play 
After his day’s work was done, Gilbert Air 
always made himself fresh and clean—indeed h 
said a man with the sea at his elbow had ot! 
wise no excuse; he held his head pe 

high as he had any right to, but it was throug 
his innate manhood alone, and he had a geni 
word for all. He was more his own mast 
than any of his compeers ; for having no soul de- 
pendent upon him since his sturdy boyhood, h« 
had amassed his earnings, bought his team, and 
transferred his labors from the dark hot hole be- 
neath into the open air and light, going dow 
only to take the place of some one of his frie 
and@'so give them a holiday, or when a particu- 
larly clever hand was needed at the dangerous 
work of throwing the coal after it had been ho! 
out; he was with all this, as one day Tom Tow- 
ers severely told his daughter, the likeliest look- 
out for any lass in allthe region round. Active, 
unrivaled, well to do, happy, handsome, haughy, 
winning: if Mausie could not quite make up her 
mind, there were other damsels of less unde 
temperament who had long ago made theirs. 
Johnny thought in his wicked little hear't as h¢ 
watched them, that he could suffer Mausie to 
marry Bert if he were only sure that Bert would 
misuse her, beat her, leave her lonely, make h 
hate him, and then turn to him, Johnny, as the 
only thing in the world that loved her enough t 
die for her! But never otherwise—so he shook 
his fist at Gilbert and crept back to bed. 





Meanwhile, Mausie had not the slightest in- 
tention of marrying any body ; not now, at least; 
perhaps by-and-by ; every body did; but to-day 
she was a butterfly, and this was her summer; 
she was not in fact disposed to relinquish an 
iota of her freedom. Should she give one a 
lover’s right she must lose her pastime of teasing 
all the others; she may have had a preference, 
but you could hardly guess it, and, after all, her 
waywardness might have been only that of a 
willful girl who, in spite of herself and in her 
very love, needs to be compelled. She was not, 
moreover, endowed with any superfluity of self- 

sciousness, and, as in many another simple 
and heaithy nature, it needed the hand of some 
strong circumstance to show her the truth about 
herself. So time was flying till the pleasant 
autumn months began to close the secore—happi- 
ly to Mausie, for her lovers proved her power 
and her queendom crowned her vanity—not un- 
happily to Gilbert, for, however uncertain he 
might be of success in his heart’s desire, there is 
a pleasure in pursuit whose loss is scarcely com- 
pensated by attainment itself. Twice a day all 
summer long had Gilbert found time to snatch 
Johnny under the wave, and now in the October 
morning as Johnny stood tingling on the beach, 
not lusty as yet, but with here and there a rip- 
pling muscle to be found, a color in his face, 
some glisten in his eye, one side undistinguish- 
able from the other, it was as if some strong 
merman had carried down a mummy and brought 
back a changeling., But Gilbert had wrought 
a greater miracle than that. Conquered by 
strength, struggles being vain, Johnny had pro- 
ceeded to lose envy in admiration, not, however, 
without many qualms. Then half in hopes to 
emulate his hero had seconded the efforts to 
cive himself strength. Furthermore, Gilbert 
lid not treat him as if he were a little cripple 
for all eternity, he said, but as if he were 
growing up to be a man like the rest of them: 
he talked with him reasonably too. Gilbert’s 
very cheeriness became infectious. Johnny and 
he had many a sea-side secret together, adven- 
tures, deposits of crabs and shells, curiously 
colored weeds, which, when dried, Johnny was 
to make into bracelets for Mausie—expeditions, 
things that at first the boy kept out of a sullen 
honor, then shared out of pleasure, and finally, 
in his satisfaction, he grew to watch for Gil- 
bert’s coming with an eagerness, the like of 
which if Mausie had ever felt she kept most 
valiantly to herself. In truth, Johnny Penne- 
fathen’s life was becoming a very pleasant af- 
fair to him; its bitterness was fast disappearing. 
When there was no Mausie there was Gilbert. 
Mausie always chiefest; he ended by being 
»bliged to own to himself that he loved Gilbert 
with all his heart, and his neighbor as himself, 
ut Mausie was his neighbor; and though Gil- 
bert had become so dear at last, some little ma- 
licious sprite of Johnny’s nature, something in- 
bred, the contradicting touch of his changeable 
whims and moods, still forced him to thwart the 
other’s happiness whenever he could; to throw 
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every obstacle devisable between the two, and to 
take his jealous enjoyment of his friends only 
when they were far apart from each other. He 
would assure Mausie seven times a week that 
she cared nothing for Gilbert at all, and Gilbert 
that Mausie made a world of fun at mention of 
his name. All this was to be endured because 
it could not be helped; for Johnny, like most 
others of his class, was a selfish little wretch. 
If the child could only have found a good mis- 
understanding on foot between the two, his de- 
light would have been complete; aggravating 
and exasperating, he would have inserted his 
ten meddlesome fingers and widened the rent 
to a life-long breach; but though Mausie gave 
Johnny plenty of chance to develop his de- 
structiveness in this way, Gilbert’s calm power 
never varied, and Mausie found herself that she 
could not pick a quarrel when she tried. 

It was one morning at early daybreak, before 
the sun had reached the verge of the new hemi- 
sphere, when all was silvery-gray with the faint 
est infiltration and prophecy of approaching 
rose, the tide gently receding, and every thing 
full of shining dew and freshness, that Gilbert 
and Johnny sat on the furthest ledge of rocks 
after their morning’s plunge, and waited a pleas- 
ant while before the day’s work should fairly com- 
mence, for the smoke had not begun to curl 
above the hamlet. 

Gilbert had been brsy with a task that he had 
lately assumed, and through his means Johnny 
was finding the way to read—an accomplishment 
in which among all his compeers, with the sin- 
gle exception of Tom Towers, Gilbert stood 
alone, although Johnny surreptitiously trans- 
ferred his gains to Mausie, who condescended to 
receive them, doubting a little if they were genu- 
ine, since Gilbert had taught himself. The les- 
son seeming to Gilbert as well as to Johnny an 
immense and important thing, an awful outskirt 
of philosophy itself, had led their thoughts this 
morning a long way through devious specula- 
tions, till they finally brought up in the very 
bowels of the earth. For Gilbert’s reveries bent 
chiefly to such subjects, and it was in the nat- 
ural sciences that, rising step by step through 
actual experience, he was one day destined to 
wear a brilliant name. The conversation went 
on in the dialect of the district, a lingo scarcely 
intelligible without that translation which inter- 
prets the spirit and coloring of the words, rather 
than renders the mere letter. 

‘* My father and my mother died down there in 
thedark,”’ said Johnny; ‘‘for aught I can tell may- 
hap their father and mother before them; when 
I get well and strong, it’s like I shall follow—” 

‘*Not ye, Johnny. They'll have to find some 
penship or other for our wee man, above in th 
counting-house.” 

‘‘They belike! They'll find it for some oth- 
er wee man that don’t need it.” 

‘‘Not so fast. It was I that saved the life to 
Mr. Penrose, the Queen’s inspector, and he prom- 
ised me any favor should I ask him. I've none 
to ask till that.” 
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There was certainly a tear in Johnny’s eye. 

** Why don’t you ask it for yourself?” he said. 

**T’ll ask nothing for myself!” was the proud 
retort. ‘I shall win the more! win the whole!” 

Johnny thought he dreamed of Mausie; the 
little bitter spirit, ever ready for a spring, leaped 
up, and biting his lips he turned abruptly back 
to the old topic. 

** Well,”’ said he, ‘‘ whether J get to figgering 
or not, it’s none the better for all the others of 
them, them poor wretches that delve down there 
in the dark.” 

‘* There’s ways provided, lad, that no one need 
come to grief in his toil, be they followed; and 
let me tell you here, Johnny, for it’s twice I’ve 
proved it, when a man’s been suffocated in the 
mine, give him plenty of cold water and air, anc 
slit quickly a little vein in his arm, and beat 
him about—’t may serve you; small things that 
a child can do.” 

**T’ll mind, Gilbert.” 

“9; Go.” 

“But where’s the need of it now, after all? 
Sure the world’s made crooked. Where’s the 
need? Why couldn't it all be safe and easy ? 
Why couldn’t it have been ordered so’s that 
men could dig without wasting their strength, 
and losing their lives, and starving their chil- 
der ? Hey . 

**T can’t just answer your questions, Johnny, 
but I imagine there’s reason in all that is. The 
Lord who made every thing else so wisely—as 
any child may see he did—must have put just 
as much wisdom into this part as into all the 
rest. Eh, boy?” 

** Well—maybe,” said Johnny, deliberately, 
giving his judgment for what it was worth. 

**As for me, I’m sure of it! Yet there’s 
times when I forget my faith, for all that—I 
myself am fain to believe ’twould go hard with 
me in heart and hand if Mausie Towers should 
gainsay my will, Though I know well,” added 
Gilbert, in undertone, “‘that I’d be freest to 
pursue my course without her. But I'll not 
think of it. I will have her. Love with its 
bonds is more strength than widest freedom. I 
will have her! Yes, yes, Johnny man, I said 
once, I remember, in at Mausie’s, that poor men 
were forgotten in the creation; it twinged di- 
rectly ; but I was too proud to take back. Why, 
it seems to me, as I iook, that almost the whole 
world was made for the poor man! We need 
none of us despise work. The Creator has shown 
us how he himself was a workman that labored 
well. You see I’m not so well posted in these 
matters as the gentlemen be that I’ve had speech 
with, or as a book or two I've read ; but I’ve just 
got a glimmer of the way things is.” 

“*Oh yes, Gilbert, I dare say ye can explain 
them all. Mausie Towers always says ye’ve a 
glib tongue of your own.” 

‘*Tt’s a pity,” said Gilbert, more than half to 
himself, ‘* that Mausie Towers hasn’t a mind of 
her own. But, however,” waking with a start, 
**that’s not the point, Pennefathen—that’s not 
the point.” 


Johnny, in high glee at having caught Gilher 
saying even so much as that in disparage 
of Mausie—which the malicious sprite of his jy 
voluntary manicheism meant duly to report 
and full of pride at being addressed by the q 
fied patronymic like a man, was quite wil 
hear what the point was. 

* Johnny Pennefathen, your parritch is co] 
as spring water!” cried a voice on the rocky «< 
behind and abdve them, so suddenly that t 
started, while it intercepted as well the ] ro 
ed point of Gilbert’s further remarks. 
with ye to your breakfast. What you 
about now, Bert ?” 

** True for you, Mistress Mausie.” 

‘Be off with you, Johnny!” said Mausie, 
imperiously that nothing was left to Johnny | 
flight. Yet climbing to her height, the manikir 
twitched her gown and drew her back a ste 
just out of hearing, ‘‘ You'd like to know what 
Gilbert’s been saying :” he murmured, in blunt 
haste. 

‘* Leave go my gown now, Johnny !” 

‘Then I won't tell you. Yes but I will, too, 
as she would have moved off. ‘‘ He said he'd by 
freest to pursue his course without you! That's 
what he said:” and Johnny ran for dear life. 

She shivered, and then she reddened ; and she 
half turned on her heel. But that would show 
that the shaft had gone home tothe mark. Per- 
haps Gilbert hadn’t heard—Mausie assumed the 
chance—perhaps Johnny lied. 

‘*Where’s your day’s work, then, Gilbert ? 
she asked, stepping out of the shadow above 
the light that lay lower down as the sun crept 
into his bank of sultry cloud. 

‘**T've done my last day’s work in this reg 
Mausie.” 

‘¢ What!” 

**Tll go down again to-night afier the pi 
comes up, but ‘twill be for the last time.” 

** Turned a fine gentleman!” 

**T look like it.” 

“You're going to drown yourself ?” 

“Would you think it ?” 

** What nonsense is this you're talking ?’ 

‘*Tt’s the gospel truth, Mausie Towers. I’y 
saved my hire this many a long day. I’ve h: 
none but myself. You wouldn’t take my gifts.’ 

Mausie fell to fingering her necklace. 

‘* Well, barring the beads, for which I thank 
you,” said Gilbert, with a lover’s handsome hu 
mility, ‘‘and I’ve got, as I was saying, a pretty 
penny. What good’ll it do me here, to toil and 
moil, and be blown into flinders for my pains ? 
I'm yet young and strong—that’s good capital— 
I'll waste no more years, but I'll just away over 
seas to America, where the education may b« 
had for the asking, and where I'll find work to 
do that’s waiting me. That land, made the first, 
finished the last, surely it’s destined for the king- 
liest race! Please God, my children shall be a 
part of it. P’raps you'll call it late for me—late 
to seek study with my years upon me—but there 
was a stone-cutter in Scotland who swam against 
a stronger current !” 
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Mausie’s color went and came, but she tight- 
| the muscles of her mouth, and answered 

m indifferently without a glance. 

« And when'll ye be going ?” 

‘‘ The ship sails this day fortnight.” 

There was an instant of stillness, then Mau- 

s head tossed and her eyes flamed. 

‘‘[’ve been thinking for a long time, Gilbert 

\irey, that we’re not fine enough company for 

she cried. 

‘Truth to your side, Mausie. You're free to 
fess it never crossed your mind before.” 

But Mausie didn’t take the liberty. 

«“There’s no better workmen than these of 
the Forest in all Europe,” said Gilbert then. 
“T never denied it. And I'll ever be faithful to 
the place. They don’t take the lamp from the 
ase to light their pipes with in the stentings, as 
thers do; they don’t get stupid sogging over 
their ale; they’ve a union that works well, some- 
times lectures, lately a school; but that’s all, 

y'll never have more. Where I go, every 
man has equal chance, many tower; but for 
ach that rises his own height the whole nation 
ses with him a bit, and things are nearer the 
great first plan than they are any where else on 
arth. .A man’s a man there.” 

‘One cheese after another. I suppose you'll 
» hunting up Will Keene, the ne’er-do-well ?” 

“T’ve heard from Will Keene.” 

“Did he write, then ?” 

“No; but I’ve heard.” 

“ And what?” said Mausie, willing to coquet 

n with absence. 

“The rarest luck—almost the rarest luck.” 

“Well? It’s such a secret that no one’s to 
now it? He’s found a horse-shoe in the roads, 
I did myself once—at least you did 
ind gave it me, Gilbert.” 

‘“More nor that.” 

* Let them guess that may, then ; I was never 
hand ata riddle, ye know. Perhaps he’s found 
” And Mausie looked up roguishly 


I suppose. 


~a wife. 
“If ye won't listen, how’re ye going to hear ?” 

‘*Sure I’m all attention.” 

‘It’s three years ago he went to Pennsylva- 
nla 

“‘T'd been thinking ’twas to America he 
sailed.” 

‘Tis all one. There he saw an idle field 
whose looks pleased him—he had always an eye 
to the countryside—he went to a rich man fa- 
mous for helping others on; asked for the leave 
to refer to him, so’s to show himself trust-worthy, 
ye see, and got it, and leased the field for a term 
of years. Then he went to the great cities with 
his ideas, interested men with idle capital, who 
put down certain sums to help the plans and 
were to have certain profits back again. Then 
Will sunk his shafts, there’s no such seam in 
this country, and he’s worth to-day—how much 
d’ye think, Mausie ?” 

“How can I tell? Fourpence ha’penny ?” 

“‘ Five hundred thousand pounds sterling !” 

‘**Enough to sink the ship!” 


*‘ Should he load it.” 

*“ You'll be renting a field immediate ?” 

“Not I. I'm notgoing for money, except it 
should come to me for want of a better.” 

‘* Well,” said Mausie, as he still paused, 
**vou'll be ill spared.” 

‘* But little.” 

“ Johnny, there, ‘ll miss you sorely, for all 
his crooked spite.” 

** And nobody else ?’ 

** Oh plenty, doubtless. Father swears by you, 
you know.” 

** He’s a man in ten thousand 

** And what’ll Jane Evans do ?” 

‘* Mausie!” 

** And as for me, I’ve had you dangling rour 
so long I'll be fairly lost without ye.” 

She turned to leave him, throwing the 
ling glance of her sloe-like eye over her 
Never had she been half so enticing as 
now in her cool carelessness. 


’ 


spark- 
shoul- 


der. 


**The commonest friend would more,’ 
ran Gilbert’s thought. ‘* Either she loves me, 
or she’s a heartless hussy; and I don’t 


say 
think 
she’s a heartless hussy.” 

** You'll be calling in on us before 4 
she said, lightly. 

“That depends—”’ 

‘* Well, just as your Honor ple 
off to my task. I’ve not 
works. I’ve got herring-nets 

“If I had my way you'd never make anoth- 


I must 
outgrown my day’s 


t 
tod 


er,” exclaimed Gilbert, stepping toward her as 
she moved. 

“Thank you kindly, then ; 
lose my little trade.” 

‘““T mean 

‘* It's no odds what you mean, Gilbert Airey 
You mean that if you married a poor ¢ 
be climbing up out of her reach with your edu- 


irl vou'd 


cation and fallals, and leaving her alone and 
wretched down by herself. For my part, I'd 
rather my man’d be a sorry dunce than grow 
so far beyond me that we couldn’t have speech. 
ThatI do. I!” 

** Oh, Mausie, couldn’t you climb with him? 

**I’d be too heavy, with my cares and bur- 
dens.” 

‘* Then he’d carry you.” 

Mausie gave a scornful laugh. Gilber 
ed himself in some impetuous word. 

**Good-day to you,” said Mausie. 

‘* Nay, then, why so soon ?” said he 
away into the fields. You'll have many a day’s 
vork to do by yourself, Mausie. You'll have, 
perhaps, who knows, few strolls with me again 
a rare ont 


t check- 


** Come 


It’s a dun, soft morning overhead, 
for the fall. Come away.” 

And he set his feet beside her in the path 
and walked so resolutely that Mausie’s steps 
must needs trend in the same direction, for, as 
she afterward said, he took the will away from 
her. So they went along the shore, down whicl 
the tide had ebbed, till they reached the lane 
that led into the country-side; and after going 
the length of a field or two, saying little, stoop- 
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ing now and then to break a flower off, Mausie 
sat upon the stile, while Gilbert leaned against 
the stem of the overshadowing tree and watch- 
ed her. It was novel to her, this treatment; 
he was absolutely stooping to her—to her who 
so long had ruled. Hitherto, moreover, Gilbert 
had made merry with her. For quips and re- 
torts she was equal to the next one, but in this 
silence her weapon’s edge was blunted and she 
compelled. Nothing could have been more vex- 
atious. She sat with her eyes cast down till 
her cheeks burned scarlet, then gave her shoul- 
ders a decided shake, and looked up with a 
laugh tinkling and cascading like some brook 
that breaks its bounds, 

‘*T’ve been sitting for my picture,” she said. 
‘*Let me see it. Where's it gone?” 

‘*Your picture’s in my heart, Mausie. It 
will go wherever I go,” huskily. 

**Sure twill go in good company.” 

‘** D’ye think so, Mausie ?” said Gilbert, bright- 
ening with a sudden flash. ‘‘ Will you go in the 
same ?” 

** Tow nonsensical you do be talking! Bert 
Airey, it’s a likely story that I'd be playing the 
‘ Black-eyed Susan,’ or that—’’ 

** Sure it’s a pretty song, dear.” 

“Or that father'll be planting his pick to 
reap sorrow. Father’ll go for an education, 
will he? He’s passing young. Perhaps he'd 
rise in America—great Tom Towers; every 
one does, you say. Perhaps he'd get to be 
king of the land if he had fair play. Father!” 
And she laughed again. ‘‘Go ‘long with you, 
Bert Airey; ye’re full of your schemes. Ye'd 
much better be at work. What have you done 
with your horses ?” 

Sold them. But—” 

“* How handy you are with your buts! If—” 

‘* Without other buts, then, don’t pretend to 
misconceive me any more. You know how 
dear you are to me. I want to ask you, Mau- 
sie, my own girl, to go with me to Pennsylva- 
nia—that’s where I’m bound—to be my cher- 


ished wife—to share my life, my heart, my love | 


—to abide with me forever.” 

This was exactly what Mausie had endeavy- 
ored to avoid all summer. She liked to see 
her power, to sway her sceptre. Being only 
half conscious of herself, she thought she did 
not want the cage, never would end the free 
and happy season, never would bring things to 
such a point as this. Perchance, too, there was 
an atom of vexation to find him trembling on 
the verge of conquest. 

‘**And I suppose ‘twas the same thing you 
were saying to Jane Evans last evening,” she 
answered, quickly, giving the kerchief that she 
had tied over her hair an extra knot. “And 
that you got the same answer as I'd be giving. 
Come now, have you fooled enough? Let's be 
going. Look about you, Bert Airey, look your 
last on your childhood’s pleasant fields, on 
the forest, on the sea, on the soft gray sky; 
you'll see them all no more, remember; give 
them your kind farewell.” 


** I’ve no occasion to unless you do the sar 
dear. For if Mausie does not go with me, ] 
not goat all. I stay and delve with the } 
and throwers. You've my fate in your } 
Mausie.” : 

‘* Sure, it’s more’n I want,” said Mausie. », 
tishly, but letting her eyes belie her. 

‘* And it’s me that doesn’t believe a word 
say!” exclaimed Gilbert, stepping toward |, 
Mausie shrank—a movement that was to hip 
like an assurance of strength, it made him }o)) 
—how beautiful she was now, erect and pliant, 
haughty as a duchess, with all her elastic curves 
and flexures, with her rich coloring full of soft. 
warm depths and accented with such sparkling 
lights ; how quickly the breath went and came 
like a little fervid flame between those p 
lips of hers; how smiles and tremors and f 
coursed up and down all her naughty, willf 
captivating ways ; how her eyes didn’t dare n 
his own !—the blood stood still one moment j 
Gilbert’s heart, then dashed on its way like 
arrested cataract let loose, and he had cany 
Mausie Towers in his arms and had coyer 
her face with kisses. 

There was an instant of proudest, gladdest 
exultation for Gilbert in the midst of his ter 
at his deed. It seemed to him that that f 
warm, deep pulsing kiss on her lips, she, draw 
against herself, had given back again, but 
moment afterward she had slipped through his 
arms to the ground, sprung up and faced h 
with flashing angry eyes and extended threaten- 
ing hand. 

It was Gilbert’s turn to quail; at the ver 
point of suecess he had let fortune fail him. 

‘* Nay, ye needn't speak, lass,”’ he murmur 
“I was wrong. I know it. But I loved y 
so!” 


Mausie, without a syllable, began to walk s 
rapidly homeward that Gilbert had some diffi 


culty to reach her side. They went on in su 
swift silence for a time till Mausie sudden); 
stopped and waved to him a command. 

**T'll not be troubling you to followme. Yi 
can stay where you are!” she said, dryly. 

“‘T'll but see you safe in sight of home again, 
he replied, quietly. ** Don’t think I'll be vex- 
ing ye ever again.” 

Ever again. That was completer abdicatic 
than Mausie could have wished. And the voi 
itself was adespair. And—and—a great many 
things overcame the maiden at once. She 
looked up again and held out her hand: 

“* Well, then, why'll ye speak of it ? 
gones be by-gones. 
quick—” 

‘*Not a bit of it, Mausie; I respect ye the 
more for it: I humbly beg your poor pardon.’ 

** You have it.” 

So they went on again, Gilbert still holding 
her hand; but directly Mausie snatched that 
away, and in a few minutes they came to th 
place where their paths parted. Mausie had 
thrown a score of quick sidelong darts from he! 
wary eyes at Gilbert, walking along by her side 


Let by- 
P’raps I took offense too 


and 
thou 
both 


said 
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and looking straight before him, a thousand 
thoughts kept whirling in her head. Here 
both paused an instant. 

‘‘['ll see you again before I leave, shall I?” 
said he. 

‘IT thought you'd not be going at all,” 
Mausie, archly. 

‘T'd best,” he answered, in a quiet sadness. 
‘‘T had high hopes when I spoke; they're over 
and so I'd best be off.” 

‘The eyes of the fool are in the ends of the 
earth.” 

“True enough. While I was here my eyes 
were aye cast there, when I shall be there my 
eyes will be roving over here. They'll weep 
belike at being here alone.” 

* You'll truly go?” and, unawares, Mausie’s 
voice betrayed regret. 

“Yes, I'll go. It’s a sorryexile. After all, 
lass, I think ’twould be less hard had I but some 
little keepsake of you for company—the kerchief 
from your hair, the ring upon your finger. Shame 
onme! I’ve not the spirit of a man!” and Gil- 
bert abruptly moved away. 

Mansie did not glance after him; but at the 
end of a moment’s doubt she slowly drew the 
slender gold hoop that she had purchased of 
some wandering packman in her fancy for finery 
—slowly drew it off, and with her eyes upon 
the ground extended it toward him. He had 
turned, approached again; suddenly she felt that 
she was slipping it upon a finger, like a tacit 
act of betrothal—she drew back hastily and 
dropped it into his palm. Gilbert’s hand closed 
over it in silence, and there was something still 
and solemn about the man as if it were the tak- 
ing of an oath. Mausie would not feel it, nei- 
ther would she meet his eye, she only looked up 
at the vine that mantled the tree-stem, and said, 
lightly, 

‘Surely I'd not be refusing ye the bauble ye 
requested.” 


said 


now 5 


‘* And no more, Mausie? Never any more?” | 


Mausie’s lip pouted impatiently for all reply. 

Gilbert, too, was silent for a breath, standing 
there with the ring yet shut up in his hand; 
but then in a voice low and distinct and power- 
ful as distant thunder on the horizon’s edge, he 
said : 

‘* Yet you love me, Mausie Towers! 
you love me! 
at our lips. 


nies it ? 


I know 

I felt it when our souls met there 
What devil is it in your heart de- 
I'll never ask you after this; I'll plead 
no more ; the door of happiness and peace stands 
open to you for the last time. Some day you'll 
be proud to think—his heart was mine. By 
God, girl, I love you! But even a working- 
man has some honor which he loses by perpetual 
abasement at a woman’s feet. Eat, then, the 
bitter herb you pluck, or, Mausie lass, Mausie 
dear, take your honey. Come to the heart that 
beats for you, the arms that wait ye. See, I've 
gathered this little flower, I’ve put a chance 
upon it, as who would throw a die. Once for 
all. Life or death. Will ye take it, Mausie 
Towers, will ye keep it ?” 
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He laid it on her folded arm; she neither ac- 
cepte d nor refused it. : 

He tossed the hair off his forehead and broke 
laugh —a jeering laugh. Then 
Mausie’s eyes flashed, and suddenly she cast 
them fill with 
Her spirit almost cowered; she took up 
the little flower on her arm and began to twirl 
its stem—just one thought’s time too late, for 


He 


into a wild 


them down that he might not see 
tears. 


Gilbert ended his laugh in an imprecation. 


looked about him from east to west, then looked 
at her: 
“You 


**Oh yes, Gilbert, I'll miss you,” she answer- 


n. 

ll be missing me, you said ?” 
ed, now bitterly enough. ‘*Then I'd miss Matt 
too,” she said, with a quick reverse, the spark 
in the half-dead coal, flirting her shoulder and 
laughing over it at him. 
fixedly. 


Gilbert only eyed her 
‘* Well, good-day to you,” said she. 
** You'll be coming round to-night ?” and, wait- 
ing for no answer, she was gone, looking back 
ata rod’s distance to see him still standing there 
and watching her. She waved her hand toward 
him and laughed, and then, though for aught 
one can tell she would have died to keep it, she 
twirled the little flower about in her hand again 
as she went, and lightly threw it into the brook 
that sparkled careering down to sea. 

It was toward evening that Gilbert Airey 
drove his horses to their new owner, holding the 
long reins in his hand and walking in the road 
beside them. Johnny Pennefathen, who crouch- 
ed on a door-step, and who had not been able to 
find him before, now espied and hurried toward 
him. 

‘*What’s this they’re saying with their idle 
tongues ?” demanded Johnny, from a_ woeful 
countenance. ‘‘Where’ve ye been all day, 
Bert ?” 

“Been in the dark.” 

‘* Where are you going, Bert ?” he whispered, 
shrilly. 

**To America.” 

“* And what'll ever become of me, Gilbert— 
what'll become of me ?” cried Johnny. 

‘*¢Ye'll go with me, Johnny, if ye list.” 

Johnny's face brightened like a ruddy sun at 
dawn. 

**But no,” added Gilbert; ‘‘some one must 
stay and take care of Mausie.” 

A cloud darkened the face for an instant 
But what there in America better than 
that? Any thing in which lay more honor, and 
service, and pride, and pleasure ? He take care 
of Mausie! He felt himself a strong man al- 
ready. He grew several inches. ‘* Well, Gil- 
bert, that’s best; I will!” said he. But as he 
spoke Gilbert’s fingers closed nervously over 
something that he yet held, and had never suf- 
fered to leave his palm since that daybreak—all 
the noon lying hidden away on the remote sand, 
face downward ; feeling only his own despair, 
the loss of hope, the wretchedness of going; his 
heart seething with passion and with pain; his 
brain confused with anger, love, and longing; 
crying, with outstretched arms, ‘‘Oh, what'll 
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come of her when Lam gone? What man of 
them all will she give herself to? Whose fire- 
side will she light, whose babies dandle, whose 
joy be? Oh, girl! why couldn’t ve love me ?” 
and burying his frantic face and wild agonized 
eyes again in the darkness. 

‘* What is it ye have in your hand there ?” 
said Johnny, whose lynx eyes nothing escaped. 

Mechanically Gilbert opened his hand; it 
was, besides, ever so little of a relief. Johnny 
looked, and then quickly lifted the ring that lay 
there. 

“It’s warm as if it were smelting,” said he. 
**Wonder wad it fit me?” and he slipped it up 
and down on his fingers. ‘‘ Ye’re going to give 
it to Mausie?” Suddenly some nick in it, some 
mark, smote his eye. Mausie had given it to 
him! This wasthe whole. All wasover. His 
work in vain. She had promised herself to 
Gilbert. He was desolate forever. ‘‘ It’s Mau- 
sie’s ring!” he cried, sharply, as if one struck 
him, flung the ring in Gilbert’s face, and fled. 
And Gilbert stared after the crazed boy in such 


amaze as half to forget himself. But there was | 


the ring; he picked it up, held it in his open 
hand, and looked at it while he walked along, 
searchingly, as if he might find therein a charm 
to conquer the world—this ring, this thing, that 
perhaps he could wear, and that once her life 
had made warm; then dreamily, tenderly, tried 
it on this finger and the other, till it slipped 
down one and rested there. That little siender 
line of gold glittering on his brawny hand had a 
significance to his sore heart that some visible 
talisman of immortality would have failed to give. 

He was returning alone from his errand when 
he met Tom Towers, who, having finished the 
task usually allotted as a day’s work, was up 
earlier than the rest of the pitmen, reeking with 
the warmth, every particle of him so caked with 
the coal-dust as to shine like an Ethiop. 

** You look as if carved from the ore, Tom,” 
said Gilbert. 

«It’s about as het down there,” said the oth- 
er, ‘‘as to be raked up in Tophet. It’s a cursed 
time the throwers will have of it to-night. Bless- 
ed if I believe they'll ever see morning.” 

** What odds if they don’t?” muttered Gilbert 
between his teeth. 

**Eh? You'll be one of them, I hear.” 

“Yes, it’s Matt’s place; but, now he’s sick 
with the fever, I promised him—” 

“ Ay, boy, it’s like you; and there’s nobody 
better for the work than yourself: it needs the 
cool eye, and the steady hand, and the quick 
ear. It’s all ready for you, the holing. But 
there’s nothing at all to breathe down there. 
And there'll be less soon, let alone that it’s foul- | 
ing up for a storm.” | 

‘Yes, I saw the glass was falling. But my | 
Inngs are made of whip-cord: There’s no damp 
can choke me.” | 

‘Well, maybe there ain’t. I mind how ye} 
can stay by long after the lamps burn blue or 
red either, without a buzzing in your brain. But | 
the old gob’s just soaked in it, and I don’t mind | 


TES a ee 
telling you that as I come round by the bj 
goaves, I just took and run. Whew!” and Tom 
drew in a respiration as if he were laying up for 
future use. ‘*I wouldn’t want to stand in yo 

shoes to-night though,” added he. ‘If ’twor 
not for the doggy, blast him! there’d nobody be 
let go down till the mine had had a clearing. 
But there’s the coal, and he must have it: muc} 
good may it do him, harrying men out of their 
lives for his profit. It’s my opinion, Bert, ou 
doggy’s just learning his trade for the work he 

be having some day in—well, not such mighty 
different quarters.” 

Gilbert laughed grimly as he replied, ‘‘ He is 
a tough one. So much the better; we'll be 
weeded out the sooner. See the sea shine, it’ 
hotter than it was a while ago. So you think 
there’s danger down there?” 

‘**I don’t know a thing worse than a fiery coll 
iery when a storm’s brooding, the weather rising 
warm, and a south wind blowing. If ye come 
to grief to-night, Bert boy, ye’ll never know what 
hurt you.” 

‘**”T won't matter. There’s been no explosion 
for going on seven months. That’s an ag 
Time there was. I've been the sport of two al- 
ready. I've nobody in the wide world to car 
for ; ’twill better fit me than another. I’m glad 
Matt’s sick, am 1? He's a mother, and mayb 
a sweet-heart.” 

** Work’s over,” said Tom. ‘There they 
come, the whole crew. They're right fagged— 
see them thrown on the grass as if they couldn't 
get enough to breathe; it’s me that knows how 
they feels. Think twice, Bert, before ye go 
down.” 

**Pshaw! I wouldn’t mind a good bolt of 
danger, as I find myself to-day. Nevertheless,’ 
said Gilbert, more slowly, ‘‘ my life’s not, mine to 
fling away ; it’s but fool-hardiness to try at throw- 
ing the coal while there’s other noises. Wait 
till it’s quiet, and I'll be gone.” 

So saying, they drew near the lane of cottages 
and paused at ‘Towers’s door. Mausie sat on 
the sill before them, knotting her herring-nets, 
with her head obstinately down, but when she 
lifted it, one could see that her lips were tightly 
compressed, and her face so white that the eyes 
darkening and darkening seemed to transfigure 
it. Mistress Towers looked out with a welcom- 
ing word a moment, and Gilbert passed on, while 
Tom entering, still talked loud-voiced of the 
threatening perils. A score of strides, then a 
quick footfall behind him and Mausie’s hand on 
his arm. 

** You'll be going down to-night ?” said she. 

**T ll take a last look at the place, Mausie.” 

** After all father told you ?” 

‘*T'd not be the coward to shirk duty and my 
word passed.” 

‘* With the weather thickening, and death in 
every breath ?” she persisted. 

‘*What’s death to me, Mausie?” Gilbert asked 


i 


, coldly, looking her through and through. 


Mausie shrank, her eyes got wild in a kind of 
desperation. 
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Gilbert held his hand to her: ‘* Mausie,”’ he 
said—she put both hers behind her and stamped 
her foot. 

‘You'll be going down to-night ?” 

“T'll be going down to-night!” and without 
another sound Gilbert passed on. 

As Airey descended the shaft, shortly after- 
ward, he found the atmosphere, at first, in its 
difference from that above, only a trifle sultrier 
and with a certain stifling quality in its warmth. 
A quality that turned breathing into labor. The 
man behind, however, fell upon him fainting, 
and the foreman ordered all back again till he 
should make some representation to the doggv— 
a kind of middle-man, who, having a commissiun 
on all the coal mined, proved inexorable. Where- 
upon, with a muttered oath or two the work pro- 
ceeded, and, parceled off in separate gangs, they 
threaded the vast maze of galleries till one stand- 
ing at the foot of the upcast shaft saw the faint 
red glimmer of their lamps, like a wide net-work 
of light, sparkling amidst the universal over- 
powering blackness that seemed like some awful 
and visible presence. Penetrating blackness, 
sweltering heat, prescience of horror, and now 
and then down-crashing masses of dull *cho that 
disengaged new gases till the air clogged the 
lungs and made each respiration the lifting of a 
mountain’s load. They wrought with a will, 
desperately, hastening before destruction that 
followed fast behind, yet every once in a while 
there was a moment of horrid silence when each 
thrower—stripped to the waist, under the im- 
mense weights impending close above imminent, 
needing only a breath to loosen and fall and 
crush him to nothing—waited an instant, poised 
his long weapon, and listened with a strained, 
intent, startled ear if peradventure that whisper 
might be abroad and creeping up the deadly 
drifts. It would have been a fearful sight if one 
could but have seen another, half swallowed in 
the caves, their wild fierce eyes, their swollen 
veins, the swarthy rondure of some tense muscle 
that caught the single beam of that terrible 
chiaro-oscuro. It would not have diminished 
the burden of the moment. Then they sprang 
at their tasks again and dextrously hurled down 
the huge cliffs about them 

Gilbert’s heart was turbulent within him, it 
beat like a trip-hammer, great and ponderous ; 
he wreaked its vehemence in the blows that 
brought away such mighty masses. He paused 
neither to rest nor to listen, the work was to be 
done, and already the lamps had a sepulchral 
light; in distant parts of the great excavation 
they had gone out entirely beneath the unadul- 
terated carbonic acid. He stooped, the least 
degree possible, knowing that that «tifling agent 
lay below, creeping along the ground as its 


deadly wont was—the choking azote above—and | 


only between the two the stratum of pure air, if 
in this noisome place there were such thing at 
all. The current that should circulate between 
the intake drift and the return seemed stagnant, 
only now and then there came a little puff hot 
as some simoom blast, this way or that, as if the 
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great air-courses were all confused : latterly even 
these had ceased, for the choke had deadened 
| the flames of the ventilating furnace; heavy 
dumb poisonous suffocation every where, the op- 
pression had become fearful—it was impossible 
to breathe, it was impossible not to breathe. 
The quick pants were groans. 
the very soul. 


The heat exhaled 
The eyes seemed bursting, burn- 
ing from their sockets, the throats were dry as 
rough and rasping metal, the pulses had the 
twinkling celerity of feet shod with the lightnin 
but they were loaded with the blows of a forge, 
and boomed in their ears. The awful genius, 
the fiend of the place, of the low roof, the mon- 
strous pillar, the interlacing labyrinth, the de- 
sert mystery behind, the demon of blackness and 
heat and smother, seemed to be feeling his mute 
way along the midnight galleries, to be brooding 
and waiting with subtle patience for his tre- 
mendous instant. 


All this Gilbert dizzily felt rather than recog- 
nized. ‘There were far-away faint toices whis 
pering at his side; there fell upon him, as it 
were, touches from strange finger tips; he ha 
no single thought, all perceptions seemed swim- 
ming loosely in his sensorium ; blind horror filled 
his pores ; he saw the flame of the lamp, ghastly 
blue, stretch up and lick all within its hollow 
gauze; he had some vague idea that the danger 
was upon them; he went to extinguish his light 
and find the way out by instinct, stopped, re- 
membering that some one had given him aring, 
full of fire-damp, that would catch at the blaze ; 
turned, because he saw bodily Mausie Towers 
swinging down the great shaft with a lighted 
torch in her hand and the trumpet of the last 
day at her lips; listened, ina kind of dull amaze 
and stupor, to a rushing sibilant sound where 
some workman had opened a blower and sent 
the broad stream of gas swaling forth; leaped 
for his life and ran as the fearful pressure in- 
stantly told that it hurried through the dis- 
ordered currents, driving them before it to the 
upeast pit where the furnace lay. A dozen 
bounds, a tremor, a shock, the whole vast vol- 
ume of foulness had touched and fired; a light 
that stamped every pillar, every fern-tracing, on 
his eye and brain; a sound of heaven and earth 
coming together; a mighty scorching wind that 
caught him and whirled him no man knew 
whither. 


Up in the dim soft sky above the sultry night 
swooned on, calmly delaying its stress, and here 
and there letting through upon the earth a haze 
of stars. The tide had flowed placidly again, 
unwrinkled as yet by the breath of the south 
wind that distantly bore the storm skimming 
along on its wings. 

Suddenly a great wave surged down the shin- 
gle, leaving the sand bare, poised backward-bent 
an instant and swooped in again brimming the 
beach, breaking its barriers, flooding the main 
land, and swirling a thousand dying eddies 
among the pebbles of the highway. With the 
| thunder of that wave a trembling pulsed along 
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the soil, the sickly shivering of an earthquake, 
and then the land rocked with a long vibration, 
and a huge roar broke in the ears of the startled 
sleepers. The huddled groups that swarmed 
from doorways and windows had no need to seek 
the terrific cause of their gigantic nightmare ; 
beams were in the air, rocks were falling, lumps 
of coal of a ton’s weight lay half coked and scat- 
tered on the ground; a horrible odor filled the 
heavens, and the shaft’s mouth was closed, her- 
metically sealed from light andair. A universal 
cry rent the heaven; a shriek as agonized above 
as the great silence was below. They stood 
petrified. In the midst of all a figure fully 
dressed, with coarse cloths in her girdle, a 
bucket of water in one hand, pick and shovel 
in the other, issued from Tom Towers’s door. 
‘*To work,” she cried, hoarsely, and fled for- 
ward. That scattered them. It was only a 
moment, though it seemed an age to Mausie, 
ere they joined her with torches and lanterns, 
and men, women, and children, alike fell furi- 
ously at their task. Whether by instinct, by 
fatality, or by some word she had heard escape 
Gilbert in his oral instruction of Johnny, she 
had happened on the very spot to which the 
most experienced miners directed themselves, 
making allowance both for dip and strata, the 
force of the explosion, and the subsequent con- 
cussion. Perhaps it could have been that the 
heart was the best divining-rod, and when she 
struck the first spade into the ground, she knew 
well what lay below it. Those of the women 
who could do no good tended on the breathless 
workers, children lay still in frightened groups, 
here and there some wife crouched wailing on 
the ground with her arms about a babe, now 
and then some woman fell from the ranks and 
sank with a shuddering cry. It was the flower 
of their youth and strength that lay buried be- 
neath them. Mausie wrought on, scarcely any 
man more effectively, none with more dry and 
panting pertinacity ; she was conscious of but one 
thing, a long sighing sound, a stertorous rustle, 
deep in the hollow ground. Others, too, began 
to hear it; at the same moment old Carnes and 
his son Harry cried out, “Hark! Dye note 
the smothered roar? God! the mine’s afire! 
They'll be burned alive!” 

‘*Hold your tongue, ye gaping ninny ye! 
Ye'll be spreading that among the women, will 
ye?” exclaimed great Tom Towers. ‘‘The 
mine’s no more afire than you. For the coal- 
dust that fills the air down there to be fired and 
wrap 'em in breathing flames there must needs 
be fresh air, ye know well, and there isn’t a drop 
of fresh air. It’s only the natural noises of the 
place—gs_ if you put your ear upon a shell. 
Open your ugly mug again and I'll smash it toa 
jam!” But Tom threw a giant’s strength into 
his arms as he spoke. It was careful work ; for 
supposing that the blast had thrown them hith- 
erward, and any should be yet alive, it was nec- 
essary not to crush them anew; the place was 
to gauge and stake out with science, and the toil 
cautiously to be proceeded with. 





Sunrise stole over the sea; all the waves 
tossed up their blushing snow to catch the first 
long ray that crept above them; the tiny waves 
that lay at ebb, curling crisply and plashing 
among themselves, calm and sweet as if yo 
agonized horror were darkly heaped and hid 
away there from searching eyes. The very gath- 
ering storm hung in heaven and held its breath, 
and to-day, as yesterday, a mantling cloud took 
the sun into its arms; solely there blew up with 
imperceptible breath a breeze that fanned the 
brows of the workmen—workmen who were now 
relieved hourly by relays. Mausie herself was 
obliged to rest at length, for Tom Towers’s mere 
word was compulsion, and she lay down a little 
removed, with her ear to the sod. In this hour 
of mortal dread another girl would have forgot- 
ten herself; but to Mausie there came one brief 
relapse of pride. Feeling she was not needed 
she touched the tools no more; she had suspect- 
ed the passing of a look among the women as if 
they flouted her; others were near her; she lay 
still and feigned to sleep. But one would have 
had hard work to sleep with the heart beating 
such a devil’s-tattoo in the side; and though 
her countenance was impassible as any mask, 
there was a whirl of emotions beneath it that 
dazed her. 

They had brought the excavators their break- 
fast ; it was deepening into noon; still the wo- 
men waited, still the men delved, still Mausie 
lay there, in the cluster of other girls, with her 
calmly-closed eyes and her whole soul swinging 
like a pendulum over an abyss of madness. One 
could have seen no tremble of lash, no play of 
color there, no stir of life; but instead, with 
every breath, the nostrils dilated and beat and 
collapsed, a tiny throb full of fiery fever. 

There came a moment when the men paused 
in their determined silence; a 
among them, and the spades and picks were 
thrown down. They had made a breach in one 
of the old passages long fallen to rnin, nearer 
the surface than others, since it had followed an 
outcropping vein. | It was but the duration of 
a score of pulsations that they paused, but to 
Mausie, who dragged herself half-upright on her 
hands and stared down among them with start- 
ing eyes, the laggard delay seemed endless. 
Then they flew at the work again with an infu- 
riate haste, as if fresh powers fed the veins, and 
stretched the chords, and beat great floods through 
the hearts. Suddenly a joyful ery, ‘‘ The stop- 
pings!"—joyful as aught could be so pointed 
with suspense, so underlain with terror. It was 
the brick wall once built to force the air to the 
point required, now a barrier of ruins—whether 
made so by the long creep of the sinking strata, 
or lately blown to fragments, one could hardly 
tell. Scarcely had the first brick been removed 
to make a passage through ere Mausie was as 
nearly down among them as she dared to be: 
for the inspectors, the owners, the surgeons, the 
lord of the neighboring country seat, and several 
of the gentry, formed a group around the pit- 
men to the exclusjon of the women. But it was 
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no easy task this last effort of theirs, for fast as ‘*Oh, Johnny, for me, for me!” cried Mausie 
entrance was half effected it fell together, and with a dry and choking convulsion of a sob. 


the wreck left them double work. At length ‘* Won't you serve me, Johnny ?”’ 


it beeame necessary to make the tunnel arched ; ‘**I'd die to serve you, Mausie.” 

and in the absence of any capable engineer a ‘Then hasten,” with a forward step as she 
narrow, sinuous passage was completed — sO spoke. 

fearfully narrow that neither man nor woman ** Never!” said the boy, striking his bare foot 


of them all could penetrate it, and so fragile that on the rock. ‘* What are they all to you?” 
the removal of an extra brick might occasion the And then after a grating laugh: ‘ It’s Gilbert, 
downfall of the whole. A child must go. Whose is it? Let himdie. I'll neverhelphim. Oh, 
child? Scarcely a mother there could dream of it's I that love you, Mausie. J love ®ou truer 
sparing hers. What child, slender enough for nor him. D’ye think there’s no heart in this 
that, would have the wit, the skill to perform rack of bones? Try it, try it. Laugh now, 
the necessary offices ? do! But your cruel laughing won't put out the 


Where was Johnny Pennefathen ? heat that burns here, here! here!” with a blow 


Traly-—where was Johnny Pennefathen? for every word. 
Dame Towers was not so tender of him but that ** Johnny, child, ye’re just gone mad to talk 
he could be suffered to make the trial. to me so at this hour, and you but a boy!” 

But Johnny Pennefathen no soul had seen ** Boy, am I!” cried Johnny, almost soaring 
since the preceding nightfall; all day long he in wrath, and looking level in her eyes. And 


had been away, had not entered nor made a Mansie, forced to measure him, saw indeed that 
part of the harrowing hour. The inquiry, turn-| he was no more a child—long stress of passion 
ing every glance on Mausie, gave her excuse to —this single night—had wrought rare change; 
run down among them, they made way for her, | he had traveled far into the fires and forces of 
and she knelt and questioned the cavity with manhood. 


eye and ear. It was a dreadful moment that ‘* Johnny,” said Mausie, hurriedly, ‘* I took 
she thus sought speech as it seemed with the | ye to my heart long ago because I had no broth- 
vast void, the hollow deeps of death, old fires er. Don’t ask more! And-now there's not a 


burned out in its space; her face was white with | word to waste; Gilbert’s down there dying, dy- 
their ashes when she rose. Speeding to the ing, when you might save him. Love yon? 
cottages Mausie sought Johnny, but vainly. Come quick, Johnny Pennefathen, or I shall 
Then she remembered how he had gone out hate you!” 

among the rocks the night before, and half-feel- “Why should I save him?” said Johnny, 
ing it to be hopeless, in sore agitation she swift- | sullenly. 

ly followed the path calling his name aloud. ‘You said you'd die to serve me.” 


But all with no reply. There entered her wild **So I would.” 

ery at last an awful intonation that, if Johnny ‘*There’s no other way in which you can.” 
were drowned full fathom five, his spirit, it ‘* Why does it concern you whether I carry 
seemed, must needs answer. And in truth, ere help or not to Gilbert Airey ?” 

the sound had died, there crept out from a crev- Mausie faced round upon him, and her eyes 


ice of the cliffs a little figure, hatless, shoeless, | blazed in the pallor of her countenance. 
bedraggled, and stood before her. ** Because I love him!” she cried. 

‘What do you want with me, Mausie?” he ‘‘Hot irons wouldn't have torn it from you 
said, hoarsely ; and his very voice told the whole | yesterday,” said Johuny, gazing boldly in the 
story of his rage, his flight, his self-consuming | eyes. 


passion ; of his watch among the rocks, wet with ** You'll come now !” 
the flowing and receding tide, submerged for a ** Yes—I'll come.” 
second in that one great billow; his bare feet all It was not five minutes ere Johnny's prepara- 


day in the cold salt pools, told that he had felt tions were made, the long pole with the lamp at 
the fearful shock and heard the tremendous one end, like that of the penitent of European 
roar; told that he knew of Gilbert’s extremity, mines, to probe the dangers of the place and to 
that he was glad of it, that he meant to leave | direct the way, Mausie’s towels in his hand fresh 
him to it; told, too, of the struggle yet at its | dipped in icy water, other restoratives about his 
height within him between the two loves, the person, a rope round his waist by which, should 
hot wickedness, the stout conscience—poor little he pull it, they were to draw him out. And 
man! It was in brief words that Mausie sum- Johnny, giving Mausie a last silent, bitter look, 
moned him. He half turned about to re-enter fell on his face and entered the darkness. 
his hiding-place. What an age, a breathless age, passed then 
‘That's all?” said he, sardonically. ‘I’m | without!—hair had time to grow g *. Had 
not going.” he found them ? were they alive? haa he given 
“ Johnny!” them the wet cloths to breathe through and puri- 
“« Johnny me no Johnnies.” fy the inhalation? had not enough fresh air en- 
**Oh, Johnny!” { tered at the abortive openings and at this one to 
‘**T’'m not going.” change the deadly atmosphere within, to lighten 
‘* For the love of Heaven, child!” the torpid slumber? had he tried the restora- 
‘*Neither for Heaven’s love, nor yet for yours.” | tives ? did he know enough to open veins? what 
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word would he bring back—who lived, who died? | 


Silent, intent, they waited, and time passed. 
Soon a feeble sound, the falling of a brick, the 
stirring of rubbish on the other side, then the 
regular recurrence of the noise, showed that 
hands wrought within to widen the aperture. 
This it had been found impossible to do from 
one side alone and preserve the arch of its roof, 
owing to the crushing weight above; but pro- 
ceeding at both extremities it was easy. Once 
or ml, wre at intervals, they had heard the 
feeble sound, dulled through all the space, and 
it a different point, as if some stronger one of 
those inhumed had half revived and sought not 
to die without a struggle, but they fancied them- 
selves—so faint and broken was the sound—to 
be deceived by their own hopes. But now, de- 
cided, Tom Towers and his mates were at the 
work again, almost as soon as the first stir 
reached their ears. 

Silence laid her finger and sealed their lips, 
these waiting effigies ; those within had perhaps 
not the strength to halloo, those without had not 
the courage; no one dared to ask, every one 
dreaded to know—as much afraid, it seemed, of 
joy as of sorrow. Perhaps it might be only 
Johnny. <At length a pause. The light carried 
within had ceased to be visible. Had Johnny 
zone on, or was the air so foul as to quench it? 
What! there was some one in the passage pain- 
fully dragging himself along; a moment more 
and he stood among them, haggard, sooty, 
bruised, and with a broken arm. It was Weath- 
srbee. As he stood there in the first reeling in- 
tinct of dazzling daylight, his mother ran and 
fell about his knees; his little son standing far 
off began to cry with a sturdy voice. 

They led the man aside where the surgeons 
might attend to him, for something else was in 
the passage — something that came feet first, 
pushed from within. Others took hold and drew 
him out: it was Tim Curlew, perhaps not dead, 
who could tell? There were arteries to open in 
the neck and feet, false respiration to produce, 
a hundred things to do ere one should dare say. 
Mausie’s breath seemed to have forsaken her; 
she had gone down with Johnny, and stood now 
among them all—stood as if she were made of 
stone. Again the passage grew opaque and 
larkened; a man thoroughly blackened had 
partly issued from it, and paused, overcome. 
rhey dashed water about his head till the eyes 
unclosed ; a surgeon sponged his face with vin- 
egar, and forced a cordial between his teeth. 
He emerged slowly, and stood up against the 
pile behind. Even through the cinder, dust, 

and smoke that plastered it—except where, about 
the temples, the sponge had passed—it was plain 
to see that the man’s hair was gray, the hair that 
lay low across the brow in dark masses when he 
went down the night before. 

“Tim ‘ll live,” said he; ‘ but—I’ve—old | 
Evans—behind. I doubt if he stirs again: he 
may. There’s—no more!” 

“Gilbert! Gilbert, boy! is’t thou?” cried 
Tom Towers, clasping him in his arms an in- 
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|stant. But there was not a moment to spare, 
and Tom sprang back, his heart like a great 
bulb beating in his throat, and they hastened to 
bring out the stiffened form of the man whom 
Gilbert had drawn through. Gilbert looked 
about him a moment—though it was drawing 
on toward sombre nightfall the light lay, a rosy 
flame before him—he staggered away a step or 
two, and fell. The men let him alone, for some 
one had already reached him—a form had knelt 
beside him—-a face had hidden itself in his breast 
—and it was Mausie Towers. 

**You'll go home to my house, Bert,” said 
Tom Towers, forsaking the labor for a breath; 
‘and ye'll never leave it till ye go to America.” 

**T'll not be going to America now,” mur- 
mured Gilbert, in whom only the faculties sharp. 
ened to his escape as yet awoke. 


**Oh, Gilbert!” said Mausie, raising her head 
before them all and pushing back the fallen ra- 
ven lock, seeking in vain for some delicate eu- 
phemism of assurance, ‘* ’Il—I’ll be glad to go 
with you now.” 

‘We'll all go together,” said Tom. ‘I’ve 
been turning of it over. Come Christmas we'll 
all go together. The land’s wide enough to 
hold us. What say, dame ?” 

An hour’s labor had brought out all the bur- 
ied miners that were to be found. They were 
none of them living. The three who survived 
owed their preservation to the fact of having 
been thrown upon several of the others, which 
raised them above the noxious afterdamp that 
creeps along the floor, and left them more ame- 
nable to resuscitation. Gilbert himself had 
heard the first spade struck into the ground, but 

| had been unable to move until the earlier and 
unsuccessful openings had blown over him, and 
then but feebly. Now he remained upon the 
scene that by word of mouth he might assist 
|the search. Little search was possible; a great 
| wall falling inward had shut them off from the 
| workings, and the mine was in a roaring blaze, 
| whose stench and heat grew insupportable. 

And meanwhile where was Johnny? Nobody 
had seen him come back again; nobody had 
thought to pull the rope. It was Gilbert asked 
the question, and, rising, went wavering to the 
spot. There was the rope, swept unobserved 
into the corner of the passage-way. He caught 
it with main force, and tugged and fetched 
through the insensible child; for Johnny, when 
Gilbert, refreshed with all he brought and with 
the cool current of air fanning through, bade 
him hasten back, had tripped and fallen, put- 
ting out his light, and had lain down there, 

where yet the gases lurked, till they far more 
than undid the work of all Gilbert's healing 
summer. But life was not extinct; the little 
heart yet fluttered under Mausie’s hand; and 
he was carried home and laid upon the bed. 
Johnny ‘never left the bed. So severely 
shocked, he had no reserved force to rally; 
moreover, he was one of those whose thoughts 
and emotions, suffered to deepen their vivid 
power, eat with corrosive mordacity into the 











vitality. When the autumn had flared out and 
fullen his white face lay upon the pillow like a 
faded flower. 

Mausie sat at his bedside one night alone. 
Gilbert, who watched with her, had stepped out 
under the stars, and she could see him standing 
on the doorstep with uncovered head. A strange 
and beautiful humbleness filled Mausie’s heart. 
All she loved was under her hand. Gilbert 
had been saved that terrible day; had slept that 
night beneath the same roof with herself; she 
had crept from her room to see that all went 
well with him ; and she had thought with grate- 
ful storming tears how poorly she deserved it, 
when good little Jane Evans was at the same 
moment crying over the father’s face that would 
never smile back at her again. 

As she sat there now, looking at Gilbert 
through the pane, Johnny opened his eyes in 
turn, and gazed a wistful gaze at her. Soon 
she felt his thin hand lying chill on hers. 

‘*T was a fool, Mausie,” he said. ‘*Oh what 
a fool [ was! I see it all—and I’m content. 
Sometime Mausie ‘ll be telling her little children 
of poor Johnny: ye'll not mention that wicked 
day when [d have let Gilbert die. Perhaps he'll 
forgive it. Maybe he'll never know it himself. 
He's been a good fellow to me, Gilbert has. I’m 
sore to think that ye’ve kept away the thought 
of your wedding-day lest you'd grieve me, lass. 
You needn't have been so tenderful. I’m going 
to put on wedding-robes myself, you know. I 
could see Gilbert through the pane a while ago; 
l:¢ was saying some prayer for me—I’ll be bound 
It’s grown dimmer—darker like; I 
don’t see him now. Mausie, dear, if you’d stoop 
and kiss me once upon the mouth—”’ 

Mausie stooped. And with his last breath 
cold upon her lips Johnny’s little flickering flame 
went out. 





he was. 





THE ARMY CORRESPONDENT. 
a. the Great Rebellion was inaugurated, 
the calls for men for the defense of the 
nation were not more quickly responded to than 
was the call of the public for the earliest intel- 
ligence and minutest particulars of every mani- 
festation of force on the part of the insurgents, 
by that lesser army of ‘‘ army correspondents.” 
Sticking to Charleston until Sumter was screened 
by the smoky shroud of the final bombardment ; 
coolly eating dinners and picking teeth at the 
St. Charles in New Orleans until hustled from 
the steps by the Provost Guard, and hooted at 
by the populace as an ‘*‘ Abolitionist ;” looking 
upon, and noting with deliberation, the defiant 
and reckless proceedings of the secession inquisi- 
tion at Richmond, until the last spark of Union- 
ism was extinguished; entering Alexandria with 
Ellsworth, and writing his obituary almost be- 
fore his assassin had ceased to breathe; rushing 
to the front, and as quickly to the rear, of the 
great Bull Run of July 61; from that day to 
this the ‘‘army correspondent”’ has not ceased 
to be a concomitant of the army, and to share 
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its perils and fatigues, and to enjoy its adven- 
tures and experiences. He has figured in the 
casualties and been numbered among the cap- 
tives; he has been killed and frequently wound- 
ed; and the walis of the loathsome ‘ Libby” 
yet confine several of these indomitable spirits : 
their position being rendered doubly hazardous 
because they are not considered prisoners of w ar, 
and their release from bondage being dependent 
entirely upon the whims of their captors. But 
if, upon their release, there remains a cruelty of 
the enemy yet untold these men will be false to 
their calling. 

The experiences and incidents in such lives 
of such men can not be other than strange, often- 
times amusing, and always interesting. ‘Two 
years in the saddle, or under the frail but wel- 
come canvas of the camp, have been full of ad- 
venture and incident, the most of which remain 
untold, and yet can scarce grow old even with 
age. And to dissipate the ennui of these hot 
days, and to vary the monotony of the camp, I 
am jotting these notes. 

You sip your coffee at breakfast, and must 
always have your morning paper, with its column 
of ‘** war news,” to make the coffve relish. We 
sip ours, strong enough to bear an egg, always 
without cream, and need nothing to make it 
relish; though a sharp skirmish or a galloping 
raid, if taken just before the coffee, adds zest to 
your relish of a cup of Government Rio—ren- 
dered, by a peculiar process of camp distillation, 
‘as black as the ace of spades.”” You never 
think, as you leisurely sandwich your dainty 
breakfast between our telegrams and letters, of 
the difference between that breakfast and ours ; 
you haven't any idea that the correspondent 
rode fifty miles the night before to give you that 
item at breakfast this morning; nor, even with 
your war news at your elbow, or staring at you 
| from every bulletin, have you any idea of the 
number, class, and experiences of the indomita- 
ble * army correspondents.” 

The energy, enterprise, and lavish expendi- 
ture of money by the representatives of the 
press with the army, for the furtherance of the 
single object of getting news, and getting it first, 
too, would astonish people, were even only the 
half told. Probably in no business in existence 
is the competition so sharp as between the lead- 
ing newspapers of New York and their repre- 
sentatives in the field. When I say that cases 
have occurred where five hundred dollars would 
be a very small price for half an hour’s time, I 
state a common fact. 

When M‘Clellan moved on empty Manassas 
we had freshly nibbed our pens, and scarce an 
individual foraging party by the troops but 
stood in peril of being instantly chronicled by 

the rapacious news-seekers, whose appetite for 
items had been greatly sharpened by the winter 
of lethargy on the south bank of the Potomac. 
And when the head of the column filed through 
the abandoned works we were all there, and had 
to assuage our disappointment with ‘‘ quakers,” 
and empty barracks, and piles of rubbish. There 
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being no news to write, we sought for trophies, 
and not a pile of dé/ris any where that escaped 
the inspection of the curiosity hunters. The en- 
emy had been very circumspect in his departure, 
and the only ornaments we found were broken 
trying-pans, leaky kettles, and dilapidated cloth- 
ing. The disgust at the result of our early ef- 
forts for ‘* making history” was supreme. 

When the major part of the Army of the Po- 
tomac, under M‘Clellan, turned its head toward 


Alexandria for debarkation for the Peninsula, | 


I tarried a while with M‘Dowell, and marching 
through the mud of Manassas, which was an 
ever-present subject, finally bivouacked in the 
front yard of old Mrs. Catlett, at Catlett’s Sta- 


tion, on the Orange and Alexandria Railroad, a | 


spot which every man in King’s old division of 


the First Army Corps could sketch from the | 


memory of frequent visits, and the spot render- 
ed more historical than ever in August of last 


year by the capture of General John Pope's bag- | 


gage-train by Stuart. Jeb Stuart always stopped 
with Mrs. Catlett when he visited that section, 
and profited thereby, for this woman knew con- 
stantly all about our movements through her gra- 
ciousness to many of our officers, whose tongues 
were less discreet than they should have been. 


But this advance soon promised to be fruitless ; | 


and though a part of the force did afterward 
shoot off and take the hills of Falmouth, yet I 
returned to Alexandria, and with Franklin’s di- 
vision set sail for Ship Point, then the base of 
the army before Yorktown. 


When riding back from Catlett’s to Alexan- | 
dria, by way of Manassas, darkness overtook us, | 


and we spread our blankets that night on the 


. . . vay: ys | 
hard floors of the mansion of William J. Weir, | 
a large brick liouse, the only one left standing | 


at Manassas, and in which Beauregard had his 
head-quarters before and after the battle of Bull 
Run. 
tory connected with this estate, almost legend- 
ary in its character. Weir was an aristocratic 
slaveholder of liberal views, whose possessions in 


the immediate vicinity of the house were twen- | 
another | 


ty-four hundred acres in extent, while 
plantation of six hundred acres was located on 
the bank of Broad Run, about three miles dis- 
tant. 
lady, who brought him a large fortune and a 


family of eleven active sons and daugliters. The 


old man's broad acres were enough for all; but 
while some were prudent and sagacious, others 
wasted their substance in riotous living, and 
three sons betrayed their country and joined in 
the rebellion. 


vote against secession when the question came 
up at the polls, and was actually shut up in the 


guard-house for saying, as he witnessed his fruit | 


trees being made into fire-wood, that he *‘ didn’t 
know as he would be used any worse by the 
Yankees than he had been by those who pro- 
fessed to be his friends.” 


There is a very interesting personal his- | 


Many years since Weir married a foreign | 


The old mansion was still stand- | 
ing in tolerable repair; but it was only spared be- 
cause of its occupancy by the rebel General ; for | 
Weir was strongly suspected of Unionism, did | 
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His ‘‘ property in man” had consisted of about 
one hundred pieces, nearly all highly valuab): 
field-hands. Many of these had escaped, son 
were driven South, while about twenty remain- 

/ed on the two farms. When the rebels retreg 
ed the old man, then over seventy, went wit 
them. In company with a friend I conversed 
for an hour with an aged “ uncle,” who “ dan- 
dled Massa Weir on his knee when a child,” and 
was stil! more vigorous than his owner. He 
gave us much information. ‘‘ Massa Weir,” he 
said, ‘‘ war parsuaded to go off by young mas- 
sars, who wore de sho'der-straps, and swar de 
Yankees kill him.” My friend asked if Massa 

| Weir’s return would be looked upon with favor 

** Dunno,” was the sober reply: ‘‘ spec’ he neb- 

er cum back ’cept in a pine box.” 

The farm on Broad Run was the residence of 
the overseer and quite a number of likely chat- 
tels. A small race turned a mill, which ground 
the corn, and furnished the remaining negroes 
| with meal—all they had to subsist upon. The 
| Run had been forded by the troops at this pl 

a few days before, and, the movement being 
| slow, some of the men entered the mill and in- 

{ flicted some injury. The next day old sncle 

| hobbled up to the head-quarters of General Cut- 

ler, to ask him to protect the mill, ‘and keep de 
cullad folks from starvin’.” After giving him 
the assurance desired he was asked some ques- 
tions about his ‘‘ massa,” and was just turning 
on his heel when my poetical friend, Adjutant 
| Haskell, struck up a strain from one of Whit- 
tier’s latest, slightly varied for the occasion, thus: 


” 


**Me massa on his trabbels gone; 
He leab de mill behind; 
De Lord's bref blow him furder on, 
Like corn-shuck in de wind." 

The son of Afric stopped, listened, turned, 
and with a broad grin and a face illuminated as 
with the light of youth, he bowed himself our, 
and limped down the road as briskly as though 
he had seen but the half of his fourscore years. 
A few days after we heard from the old man. 
“De Lord’s bref had blown him furder on”—to 
his last Eternal Home. He died at Culpepper, 
deserted by his sons, who had followed the re- 
treating army on its march to Richmond. 

Arriving at Fortress Monroe I found that, in 
consequence of some indiscretions of overzealous 
correspondents, the most severe as well as ab- 
surd regulations had been prescribed with refer- 
| ence to their government. The extent to which 
{the censorship was used here has never been 
| fully known. Correspondents were not allowed 
to state it at the time. It extended to the 
mails, so far as they were concerned, and no let- 
ter for publication, nor even private letter to 
the editor, could pass through the Post-Office 
without the approving initials of a young aid-de- 
| camp on General Wool’s staff. Soon after this 
extreme was modified by the adoption of a pa- 
| role, really more precise and rigorous in its re- 
| quirements than any ever administered to an en- 
|emy. This parole will be a great curiosity when 

But all 


| the final history of the war is written. 
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the correspondents eagerly swallowed it, and the 
magic initials of “2. .S. S., Military Supervisor 
of Army Intelligence” obtained them free ingress 
and egress to the military lines for several 
months. Iam not sure but some of them are 
traveling onit yet. ‘The document covered two 
printed pages of letter-paper, and many guards, 
terrified at its length, readily passed all who pre- 
sented it rather than read it. 

It is said that the correspondents with the 
Army of the Potomac have not fraternized so- 
cially in the field to the same extent as in the 
Western armies. This is probably true. The 
majority of the correspondents were for the New 
York papers, who were so sharply in competition 
that neither one chose to have another a spec- 
But 
instances of fraternization 
when it couldn’t be helped, and they were fre- 
quently ludicrous in the extreme. When York- 
town was evacuated there might have been seen 


tator of or a participant in his movements. 
there were several 


at least One correspondent to every embrasure, 
with a gun-carriage for a seat, writing up the 
evacuation. But the pursuit was rapid; and 
after digging around among the wrecks for 
trophies, and carefully picking our way through 
the torpedoes, we joined the advance and ren- 
dezvoused that night at the house of one Whit- 
taker, two miles east of Williamsburg. Gen- 
erals Keyes, Sumner, and Heintzelman all had 
their head-quarters at that house. The corre- 
spondents, nine in number, engaged supper, and 
made arrangements for sleeping on the floor. 
During the evening more officers arrived. ‘The 
approaching supper was long in making its ap- 
pearance; at length one of the party made a 
reconnoissance to the basement and discovered a 
table, around which were seated a dozen ofli- 
cers with a fair and amiable lady at the head. 
To all appearance they had concluded their 
meal, and so screwing up his courage, and in 
his politest tone, the newspaper man ventured 
to suggest that ‘‘there were nine hungry re- 
porters up stairs who hadn't had a mouthful 
since'morning.” ‘‘ Nor we either,” biandly re- 
sponded Captain M. ; whereupon the missionary 
departed and reported the state of affairs to his 
discomfited companions in the story above. But 
we slept that night on a carpet, and, compared 
with what followed, we were very fortunate. 
Next day came the battle of Williamsburg, 
and with it a dreary, dreadful rain-storm which 
soon rendered the roads next to impassable. I 
had ridden to Cheeseman’s Creek early in the 
morning with dispatches, and got back to Whit- 
taker’s house just as Hancock started to make 
his famous charge on the right. My horse be- 
ing nearly exhausted, I dismounted and followed 
the moving column on foot. It was then near- 
ly four o'clock. I got to the battle-field, but 
the mud was so deep that, though traveling un- 
til ten o’clock at night, I made but four miles, 
just the distance to the captured redoubts and 
back. Returning to Whittaker’s house, I found 
that General M‘Clellan had located his head- 
quarters there, and that the head-quarters of the 
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newspaper corps had been precipitated into the 
cellar. I was the last man in, save twe who 
had gone to the rear in great disgust. Nobody 
knew any thing about the battle, yet all were 
busy writing. Though in a terribly desolate 
plight as regarded my personal condition, yet I 
was the only man in the room who had not lost 
his temper. The day had been horrible, and 
every body was morose and sullen. 
wrote until two a.m.; thus occupying a large 
table, which afterward was the only spot in the 
cellar not covered by some sleeping human form. 
On this the Times and the Wor/d disposed them- 


selves; 


Some of us 


the 7ribune sat bolt upright on the stone- 
floor against the wall; the Philadelphia Jngwirer 
Dur- 
ing the night some surly surgeon kicked my 
boots into the fire-place, and in the morning I 
found them cinders. But not to be nonplused, 
I extracted a pair of fine calf-skins from my 
saddle-bags, and grew defiant as well as des- 
perate. The next night I had wet feet. 

When daylight came I found the 7ribune out 
in the yard rubbing the aches out of his bones, 


snored lustily from a bench near the fire. 


and searching for his horse, which could not be 
found. He innocently asked a darkey standing 
near to assist in the search, and endeavored to 
propitiate him by shaking a five-dollar bill in 
**Dunno "bout findin’ dat a7 
responded John ; F "spec likely could find you «a 
‘* Very well; a horse will do,” 


his face. horse,” 


horse.” said 
W.; and in about an hour I saw him mounted 
on a steed of Gothic style of architecture, which 
I am sure was the very one abandoned by the 
trooper who had stolen his. 

Leaving an assistant to pick up the dé 
the battle I started for Cheeseman’s Creek with 
letters, and breakfastless (as we had been sup- 
I plashed 
back through the deep mud, which has never 
been equaled any where save in the pine lands 
at Falmouth. Arriving at the camp of Porter's 
Division below Yorktown, I found a fortunate 
chance to forward my letters by a gentleman 
going direct to New York; and then going to 
my tent horrified my servant by my appearance, 
who declared, with uplifted hands, that I ‘* was 
de dirtiest-looking man he eber did see.” But 
next day found me in good condition again, and 
on my way by steamer to West Point, with 
Sedgwick’s Division, where Franklin had al- 
ready gone, and where he was engaged in a 
handsome little fight when we arrived. 

The propensity of correspondents to rush to 
the front frequently got them into trouble 
There was a very general desire to accompany 
the cavalry advance, and after the battle of 
Williamsburg not less than half a dozen could 
always be found literally leading the advance 
squadron. This induced an order prohibiting 
them from pushing farther to the front than the 
head-quarters of the commanding general. The 
day this order was issued the cavalry advance 
had been full of ‘* specials.” At night they re- 
tired a short distance to the rear, and sought a 
comfortable house for quarters. It happened 
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to be in this instance the residence of a venera- 
ble and stanch Union man, who has since repre- 
sented the loyal portion of Virginia in the Unit- 
ed States Senate. ‘They were hospitably re- 
ceived, and very handsomely entertained by the 
ladies with excellent music up to a late hour in 
the evening. It was not far from midnight when 
a loud rap startled them, and upon opening the 
door the tall form of the general commanding 
the cavalry advance darkened it. What he 
wanted he didn’t say; but when he found the 
house fall of the ubiquitous newspaper men then 
his temper, never the most amiable, got the bet- 
ter of him, and he summarily ordered them un- 
der arrest. It happened that one of the corre- 
spondents was done up in the uniform of a cap- 
tain of cavalry, and when this was perceived he 
became the special object of reprimand. Ex- 
postulations were of no avail; back to the rear, 
through seven miles of mud and darkness, they 
went. The next morning they were brought 
up before General M‘Clellan, whose good nature 
dismissed them with a slight reproof. 

The order was at first partly observed, but 
soon fell into disuse, though the Provost Guard 
of the advance kept a sharp look-out for the vio- 
lators of it. When riding one day up beyond 
White House, I met two of the fraternity re- 
turning from the front rapidly on foot. A ser- 
geant with a cavalry patrol was not far behind, 
they said, and they had been dodging him for 
two days. The previous night they had slept in 
a meadow by the side of a hedge-fence, with a 
couple of friendly boards for a covering. 

The pleasantest experiences of the Peninsula 
campaign, and indeed of any campaign through 
which I have passed, were those in the vicinity 
of ** White House,” on the Pamunky River, so 
long the base of supplies for the army on the 
Chickahominy. Communitation was regular 
with Fortress Monroe each day by water, and 
by railroad to the Chickahominy front. The 
country was laid out in large plantations, and 
therefore sparsely settled. Guerrilla fighting 
had not been inaugurated, the roads were usu- 
ally good, and the ride of twenty miles, from 
Gaines’s Mill to White House, in the cool of the 
morning of a hot day in June was quite agree- 
able. The historical associations of this spot 
are very interesting, and its later associations 
will blend the memories of the Rebellion with 
those of the Revolution. The estates of the Lee 
family seem to have been doomed to desolation. 
* Arlington” has been a military post ever since 
the war began, and ‘*‘ White House,” fresh, fra- 
grant, and beautiful when our cavalry first en- 
camped in its broad fields last summer, is now 
a wide plain trampled into flinty hardness, the 
‘*White House” itself a blackened ruin, and 
the hundred-year locusts and elms which lined 
the avenues all laid low and withered, that the 
gun-boats in the Pamunky might have better 
range. 

I made my advent to the spot on the 14th day 
of May, with Colonel Farnsworth and his gal- 
jant Eighth Illinois Cavalry. We camped in 


a clover field, and were literally ‘‘ in clover’ up 
to our knees. ‘To the left of our camp was a field 
of green and luxuriant wheat, one thousand 
acres broad. In front of us was the “ White 
House,” or rather the successor to the original 
‘© White House” which had been burned thirty 
years before, and on whose ruins was erected 
the present building—anot a ‘‘ White House,” 
but a neat cottage building of a light neutral] 
tint, with a handsome lawn in front and garden 
on the side and rear toward the river. Here 
we picked, on the 15th of May, the first hand. 
ful of strawberries and the first bouquet of the 
season. The name of Washington is intimate. 
ly associated with this spot. "“I'was here, while 
on a journey from Fredericksburg to Williams. 
burg (then the seat of State Government), that 
he stopped for a meal only, but meeting the 
charming widow, Martha Custis, staid all night, 
the next day; came again, wooed, won, and was 
wed in the little church of St. Peter, scarce two 
miles distant. The church was visited by thou- 
sands of our troops, and reverently respected for 
its associations. I passed it one day, and found 
it in a good state of repair, with its memories 
and ivies still clinging around it. It had been 
a plain yet attractive structure ; and as I viewed 
the vacant altar and auditorium, I could not re 
press the ardent wish that the chronicle of peace 
might once more issue from the forsaken pulpit. 

When our forces took possession of the estate 
it was the residence of William Henry Fitzhugh 
Lee, a son of General Robert E. Lee. He was 
then a Colonel of cavalry in the rebel service, 
was afterward made Brigadier-General, and is 
now a prisoner of war and hostage in our hands. 
The title of the property is vested, through a 
family bequest, in Mrs. Charlotte Wickham 
Lee, wife of William Henry. Up to the time 
of our arrival Mrs. Robert E. Lee had been re- 
siding there with her daughter-in-law, but the 
house was shut up and abandoned, the greater 
portion of the furniture remaining in it. Not 


long after Mrs. General Lee was captured near 
Old Church, and General M‘Clellan courteously 
passed her through our lines under a flag of 


truce. It is suggestive to add, that three days 
after this occurrence Jeb Stuart and the young 
Lees made their great raid around our army as 
it lay on the Chickahominy. 

There were (or had been) three hundred 
slaves on the estate. Most of them remained. 
By the provisions of the will of their former 
owner, George Washington Parke Custis, they 
were to be free in October, 1862. Doubtless 
they have not realized a freeman’s estate, save 
such as availed‘ themselves of the opportunity 
offered by the presence of our army. Upon the 
arrival of our cavalry the negroes at once quit 
work and commenced a traffic with the troops. 
A large business was done in shad, thousands 
being caught by the slaves in the Pamunky, 
and for a week while we lay there elegant fresh 
shad were our staple food. ‘ Jedo,” the over- 
seer, threatened the negroes if they did not re- 
sume work; the soldiers heard of it, and they 

















threatened Jedo; and the slaves were their own 
masters for the time being. 

One of the oldest among them, a sincere 
veteran of eighty years, conducted me about the 
house, pointed out the window sills that were 
made from pieces of the old house, and showed 
me a small and plain table which Washington 
had used to write upon. The fate of the spot is 
well known. Its occupancy as a military post 
changed its aspect from that of a quiet and love- 
ly country residence, to that of a busy, bustling 
commercial port, with a very strong martial ap- 
pearance. The final abandonment brought with 
it destruction to every remaining thing, includ- 
ing the house itself, which was burned, it is be- 
lieved, through some misconception of orders on 
the part of the officer charged with the final 
withdrawal of our forces. 


The experiences of what is known as the | 


‘*Seven Days’ Retreat” were the most exciting, 
the most exhausting, as well as the most amus- 
ing, and they can scarcely be alluded to at sufti- 
cient length to give them in all their interesting 
detail. As soon as railroad communication with 
the White House had been destroyed, many of 
the correspondents, with more discretion than 
valor, be it said, eagerly sought out the advance 
eavairy guard which was to open communication 
with our gun-boats on James River. And to 
these men, imbued with not a little panic feel- 
ing, were the people at the North indebted for 
the early and egregiously absurd stories of total 
demolition and capture, which preceded the re- 
ceipt of more truthful as well as official accounts. 
The writer had the pleasure of doing the whole 
retreat on foot. The morning after the battle 
of Gaines’s Mill I placed my horses in charge of 
the quarter-master of the Fifth Wisconsin regi- 


ment, while I walked down to Savage Station, | 


only a short distance from their camp, to ascer- 
tain what the prospect was for getting off an ac- 
count of the battle which I had consumed all 
night in preparing amidst the horrid din and 
rattle of the retreating columns, as they crowded 
and crushed over the two remaining bridges. 
On my return to the camp I not only found the 
regiment gone, but the spot it occupied exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable from the shells which the 


enemy’s guns on Garnett’s farm were then throw- | 


ing into those woods. I made a hasty retreat, 
and owing to the mutations of circumstances 


saw no more of my horses until they landed at | 


Alexandria, two months afterward. 

We started from Savage Station toward even- 
ing and spread our blankets that night with 
Colonel Roberts, of the Second Maine regiment, 
on a hill just south of White Oak Swamp. Be- 
fore morning an incident occurred which was 
only one of many of a like character that hap- 
pened during the retreat, and fully illustrates 
the rapidity with which the troops became im- 
bued with a sense of their position, especially 
when it is extra hazardous. A squadron of the 
Eighth Pennsylvania Cavalry had been sent out 
on a reconnoissance toward Charles City, ant 
on their return they were mistaken for the ene- 
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my by our pickets, who came rushing back into 
camp, Which was soon in a grand state of up- 
roar and confusion, the effect being fearfully 
increased by the pitchy darkness which prevaiied. 
For a few moments only a panic existed, when 
the cause of the alarm was ascertained, and 
quiet restored. But those few moments were 
terrible, and were repeated every night follow- 
ing. The next night a single mule stampeded 
the whole of M‘Call’s Division. A frightened 
horse which came rushing through the weods 
threw into panic two of the best regiunents of 
Morell’s Division. 

The march made during Sunday, June 29th, 
by the Fifth Corps is known to this day in that 
corps as the ‘* blind march.” It commenced 
early in the morning, and was kept up with fre- 
quent halts all day and all night following. It 
was not toward James River, nor toward Rich- 
mond, but a sort of semicircular movement, 
which, if continued, would take us into Rich- 
mond, and many of the officers really believed 
we were marching on that city by the flank. Ra- 
tions had been replenished, and word was passed 





to conduct the march with the greatest secrecy. 
There was something singularly impressive and 
mysterious about that Sunday night's march. 
We pursued a narrow road, mostly through a 
dense forest. The darkness was so thick that 
you could barely discern the forms of the men 
walking by your side; the men were kept in 
close order, and every straggler by the road-side 
was picked up and put under guard at the head 
of each regiment; halts were frequent, and there 
prevailed a death-like stillness; at one time I 
had just raised a canteen of cold coffee to my 
lips, the first refreshment of the day, when the 
column was thrown into a momentary panic, the 
men rushing in disorder into the roads; the of- 
| ficers, with subdued yet firm voices, soon re- 
| stored order, when it was found that the cause 
of the panic was a frightened horse which had 
rushed into one of the regiments ahead, from out 
of the dark and dense woods. Not much dam- 
age was done; the greatest loss, perhaps, was 
the canteen of coffee, of which I had scarcely 
tasted, and which had been knocked out of my 
hands and was now nowhere to be found. It 
was a sore afiliction to Major B——, who had 
kindly offered it to me, and there was no oppor- 
tunity for making more until next day. The 
march continued, and I kept with the column 
until near midnight, when fatigue overcame me, 
and in company with one of my messengers, 


| who was as horseless and useless as I, we selected 
a soft spot by the side of a fence, and spreading 
our blankets, of which we carried a good supply 
on our backs, we were soon asleep. We awoke 
at daylight, having slept very soundly, and to 
giment which we 





our surprise found the very re 
had left the night before marching toward New- 
|market, now just passing us on the counter- 
march. We congratulated ourselves upon hay- 
ing saved five hours weary travel. 

The column was in better spirits; the day 
before every body knew we were not marching 
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toward James River, which was the one great] mercial, joined us during the day at Hardin's 


desire of all. But this morning the direction 
of the march induced stronger hopes, and soon 
striking a road which our compasses told us led 
directly south, hearts became lighter, and the 
troops moved with great rapidity. By nine a.m. 
we marched through a corn-field on the top of 
Malvern Hill, and the cheering shapes of our 
gun-boats came fully in view. 

This was the day of the battle of White Oak 


Swamp, fought by Smith, Sumner, and Heintzel- | 


man, and which was the most important as well 
as the most successful battle of the seven days, 
for it saved our entire transportation, which was 
hotly pressed. I spent several hours that after- 
noon on the top of Malvern Hill, and the esca- 
pade of our wagons from the clutches of the en- 
emy, and the lang, interminable, rushing lines 
of teams as they poured down the steep sides 
of the hill upon the river flat below, and then 
hurried down the river road amidst blinding 
clouds of dust, was a scene worth a year of life 
to see. General M‘Clellan had his head-quar- 
ters that night at Haxall’s house at Hardin’s 
We 
pitched ours under a tree not far off, and sought 
a bath in the muddy, blackish waters of the 
James River; and then paid a lucky soldier a 
dollar in gold for a canteen of pure cold water 
from the ‘* head-quarters” well; and would have 
paid three times as much for a good round meal, 
a thing we had not seen for at least four days. 
But fortune did not desert us, for soon my com- 
panion came in, and as the result of a foraging 
expedition showed four fine spring chickens, he 
having propitiated a rebel widow to the extent 
of one dollar in gold. She parted with her 
chickens reluctantly, but afterward philosophic- 
ally reasoned that if she ‘‘ didn’t sell ’em the 
soldiers would steal ’em.”” “My friend knowing 
the modest propensities of the soldiers in that 
1 spect coincided with her, and triumphantly 
brought the chickens into camp. We begged 
some ‘‘ hard tack” from M‘Clellan’s orderlies, 
and building a fire roasted our chickens on forked 
sticks, and no epicure ever enjoyed a meal of 
rare game with greater relish than we did those 
chickens that night. We slept under the shel- 
ter of a tree, without the least thought or con- 


Landing, seven miles above Harrison’s. 


cern of the morrow, though it proved an event- | 


ful day. 

In the morning we fell in with our excellent 
friend P., of the Tribune, fortunate enough to 
be mounted. The last I had seen of him he 
was poking among a pile of burning knapsacks 
near Savage Station, and, being an insatiable 
trophy-hunter, finally extracted a photograph 
album, containing the likenesses of four hand- 
some young ladies, with their names and ad- 
dresses in the index. With each of these the 
modest P. opened a correspondence, under plea 
of returning their photographs, which he kept 
up several months. _ But P. carried our bag- 
gage for us on his horse, seven miles, to Harri- 
son’s Landing, and we owe him a debt of grat- 
itude. “H. D. B.,” of the Cincinnati Com- 


Landing, but declined the proffer to foot it 

Harrison's. There was but one solitary vessel 
at Hardin’s, a schooner laden with hay. B 
went to the captain of this vessel, and made a 
private arrangement with him, for the consid- 
eration of ten dollars, that when the rebels got 
there—for he was sure they would—he should 
have the privilege of being on board when th 
vessel dropped down the river. B. stuck b 
the schooner; the rest of us tramped to Harri- 
son’s Landing during the day, and found th: 
hospital transport Daniel Webste 
leave with a 


just about t 


load of wounded. ‘To our con 


sternation, strict orders had been issued to al- 
low no one to leave, save surgeons, nurses, and 
wounded. But, having got thus far, our re- 
sources did not fail us here. The captain of 
the guard politely managed to mistake us fo 
“‘a surgeon and two nurses,” and by dark we 
were in sight of Fortress Monroe. That ended 
my Peninsular experience. 

The sharp competition constantly being waged 
between the different correspondents in the ficld 
is frequently the cause of many amusing scenes, 
and many occasions of professional sharp prac- 
tice occur, sometimes legitimate and sometimes 
otherwise. One or two instances will aptly 1I- 
lustrate. While the army lay on the Chicka- 
hominy there was a great desire among the news- 
paper men to obtain Richmond papers, and they 
succeeded in getting nearly all that came through 
the pickets by ihe aid of their friends in the va 
rious divisions. Finally an order was issued re- 
quiring all Richmond papers to be sent as soon 
as obtained to head-quarters. A few days after, 
when Richmond papers were especially looked 
for, an enterprising reporter succeeding in ob- 
taining one by inducing a negro to go throug 
the lines and return, when he personally hast- 
ened to White House with it, sure of being ahead 
that time. One of his competitors heard of it, 
lodged a complaint at the Provost Marshal's 
office, and a cavalry guard immediately pro- 
eceded to White House, arrested the correspond- 
ent before he succeeded in getting the paper off, 
and put him in the guard-house for forty-eight 
hours. 

Again, when our army occupied Frederick 
in September a year ago, one or two of the 
most enterprising were early on hand, and rail- 
road communication with Baltimore being sus- 
pended they were obliged to send their dispatch- 
es through to Baltimore on horseback. At that 
time a strong picket was thrown out from Bal- 
timore to Ellicott’s Mills, and Burnside’s corps 
lay on the pike near Lisbon. Late one evening 
a reporter entered what he supposed to be the 
Provost Marshal's office in Lisbon, and address- 
ing a gentleman in semi-military costume sit- 
ting at a table, introduced himself, stated his 
business, and asked for a pass which would en- 
able him to get through the pickets at Ellicott’s 
Mills after the countersign was out. The re- 
ply was that he could not obtain a pass which 
would take him through the pickets, but he 














could have a note to the Provost Marshal at 
Ellicott’s Mills which would probably procure 
for him the pass required. He was “very much 
obliged,” and received the following note : 


HiEAD-QUARTERS, LIsuon, MARYLAND, Sep. 13. 
Provost Marshal, Ellicott's Mills: 
The bearer represents himself as a reporter and mes- 
senger for the New York ——. From certain suspicious 
mstances I am strongly of the opinion that he is no- 
thing but a Baltimore secessionist and spy. He wants a 
pass, and I have referred him to you; but | think it would 
be well enough to detain him until he can satisfactorily 
identify himself. Yours, ete., 
Timotuy JONES, 
Captain and Provost Marshal, 





The correspondent went on his way rejoicing. 
Upon being challenged by the pickets at Elli- 
cott’s Mills, he presented his letter, whereupon 
he was taken into custody, and detained some 
twenty hours before he could satisfy the officers 
that a cruel “sell” had been practiced upon 
him. Ofcourse “Timothy Jones” was nobody 
less than a lazy correspondent who had got be- 
hind in his duties; and he at once improved his 
chance, went up to Frederick, and got in his 
account as soon as his poor competitor whom 
he had practiced this serious joke upon. 

The nature of the intercourse a correspondent 
may have with the officers of the army depends 
in a great measure upon his conduct while 
among them. He can make all the friends he 
desires—not through propitiation by the use of 
his pen indiscriminately, but by a course just the 
reverse—a uniform silence whenever approached 
by unworthy motives. 

The restrictions imposed upon correspondents 
have frequently been very absurd, and have al- 
ways appeared as though based upon the ground 
that correspondents must necessarily not be men 
if sense and discretion. Every Commanding 
General, unless it be Burnside, has had ‘‘is- 
sues” with them, and in every case it has end- 
ed by the correspondents remaining in the field. 
M‘Clellan permitted them to remain under re- 
strictions from the War Department. Pope sum- 
marily ordered them all from his lines, though 
two remained to chronicle his defeat at Bull 
tun; and one of them was arrested nine times 
before he got out of Pope’s lines, being released 
the last time in a very summary manner by the 
gruff but brave Sumner. Hooker disciplined 
the correspondents as severely as he disciplined 
his troops, but did at least one good thing in 
compelling each one to father his own produc- 
tions. 

Burnside treated them very respectfally, and 
on his expedition to North Carolina granted 
them many valuable favors. I joined his fleet 
at Annapolis, and can bear testimony to the ex- 
cellent accommodations furnished for the Press 
on board the steamer Cossack, and the facilities 
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which he placed within their reach afterward. 
One of the best anecdotes of Burnside is the re- 
ply he made to certain dissatisfied correspond- 
ents, who complained to him that certain papers 
had published contraband particulars of the Ex- 
pedition. ‘*The newspapers can’t make me 
succeed, nor make me fuil,”’ said the General ; 
‘*T am going to sink or swim with this Expedi- 
tion.” ‘The significance of the last remark was 
peculiar; for we had been nearly three weeks on 
the sand-bars of Hatteras, and through the prev- 
alence of almost constant storms a large por- 
tion of the expedition had already sunk. But 
its final and complete success is a matter of his- 
tory. 

Hooker always treated every correspondent 
who visited him with great politeness, but he 
cared very little for their opinion, and was as 
lenient toward the journals whose language was 
inimical to him as to those professing to be his 
friends. The representative of a radical journal 
once asked him why he allowed a certain ‘‘Cop- 
perhead” journal to circulate in his army. 
‘*Well, I'll see about it,” said Hooker. 
time afterward, when asked by the same party 
why he did not suppress it, he replied that he 
‘*had read it carefully every day for two weeks, 
and was still looking for the overt act which 
would justify him in doing it.” Nothing more 
was said about the suppression of newspapers by 
that party. 

The policy of our present Commanding Gen- 
eral toward the newspaper fraternity, as far as it 
has been developed, seems to be the “Jet alone” 
policy, which I take it will be most heartily ap- 
preciated by the profession. Doubtless he will 
be equally grateful if the policy on their part is 
reciprocal. 

There has not yet been in this war a just and 
systematic course pursued toward the newspa- 
per representatives in the field. Had the Gov- 
ernment organized a reguiar system and ex- 
tended proper facilities to the Press, many lead- 
ing men of the profession would have been found 
in the field, and the abuses of which the Govern- 
ment has complained would never have arisen. 
But owing to short-sightedness in some of 
the departments, the course of the Government 
toward the Press, in the matter of news, has 
been one of persecution ; and the class of corre- 
spondents in the field has been far below what 
it ought to be, for it has really required some 
sacrifice of self-respect for an honorable and just 
man to enter the field and submit to the im- 
posed restrictions as well as reflections. For 
this reason, if for no other, may be ascribed the 
fact that, among all the war correspondents in 
the field, there has not yet one appeared of suf- 
ficient prominence and distinguished ability to 
designate him as the * Historian of the War.” 


Some- 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE COMBAT. 


HAVE said that John Eames was at his 

office punctually at twelve ; but an incident 
had happened before his arrival there very im- 
portant in the annals which are now being told 
—so important that it is essentially necessary 
that it should be described with some minute- 
ness of detail. 

Lord De Guest, in the various conversations 
which he had had with Eames as to Lily Dale 
and her present position, had always spoken of 
Crosbie with the most vehement abhorrence. 
‘*He is a damned blackguard,” said the earl, 
and the fire had come out of his round eyes as 
he spoke. Now the earl was by no means given 
to cursing and swearing, in the sense which is 
ordinarily applied to these words. When he 
made use of such a phrase as that quoted above, 
it was to be presumed that he in some sort meant 
what he said; and so he did, and had intended 
to signify that Crosbie by his conduct had mer- 
ited all such condemnation as was the fitting 
punishment for blackguardism of the worst de- 
scription. 

‘*He ought to have his neck broken,” said 
Johnny. 

‘*T don’t know about that,” said the earl. 


_ ; | 
‘* The present times have become so pretty be- 


haved that corporal punishment seems to have 
gone out of fashion. I shouldn't care so much 
about that, if any other punishment had taken 
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{its place. But it seems to me that a blac! 
guard such as Crosbie can escape now altogether 
unscathed.” 

‘* He hasn’t escaped yet,” said Johnny. 

** Don’t you go and put your finger in the} 
and make a fool of yourself,” said the earl. I 
it had behooved any one to resent in any violent 
fashion the evil done by Crosbie, Bernard Dale, 
the earl’s nephew, should have been the avenger 
This the earl felt, but under these circumstan: 
he was disposed to think that there should be no 
such violent vengeance. ‘* Things were differ- 
ent when I was young,” he said to himself. But 


Eames gathered from the earl'’s tone that the 
earl’s words were not sirietly in accordance with 
his thoughts, and he declared to himself over 
and over again that Crosbie had not yet escaped. 

He got into the train at Guestwick, taking a 
first-class ticket, because the earl’s groom in liy- 
ery was in attendance upon him. Had he been 
alone he would have gone in a cheaper carriage. 
Very weak in him, was it not? little also, and 
not have done the same at his age? Are you 
quite sure that you would not do the same now 
that vou are double his age? Be that as it 
may, Johnny Eames did that foolish thing, and 
gave the groom in livery half a crown into the 
bargain. 


mean? My friend, can you say that you would 


**We shall have you down again soon, Mr. 
John,” said the groom, who seemed to under- 
stand that Mr. Eames was to be made quite at 
home at the manor. 

He went fast to sleep in the carriage, and did 
not awake till the train was stopped at tlhe Bar- 
chester Junction. 

‘Waiting for the up-train from Barchester, 
Sir,” said the guard. ‘They're always late.” 
Then he went to sleep again, and was aroused 
in a few minutes by some one entering the car- 
riage in a great hurry. The branch train had 
come in just as the guardians of the line then 
present had made up their minds that the pas- 
sengers on the main line should not be kept wait- 
ing any longer. The transfer of men, women, 
and luggage was therefore made in great haste, 
and they who were now taking their new seats 
had hardly time to look about them. An old 
gentleman, very red about the gills, first’ came 
into Johnny’s carriage, which up to that mo- 
ment he had shared with an oldlady. The old 
gentleman was abusing every body because he 
was hurried, and would not take himself well 
into the compartment, but stuck in the doorway, 
standing on the step. 

‘* Now, Sir, when you're quite at leisure,” said 
a voice behind the old man, which instantly made 
Eames start up in his seat. 

*“T’m not at all at leisure,” said the old man; 
‘¢and I'm not going to break my legs if I know 
it.” 

‘“*Take your time, Sir,” said the guard. 

“So I mean,” said the old man, seating him- 











self in the corner nearest to the open door, op- 
posite to the old lady. Then Eames saw plain- 
lv that it was Crosbie who had first spoken, and 


iV 





that he was g ‘tting into the carriage. 

Crosbie at the first glance saw no one but the 
old gentleman and the old lady, and he imme- 
diately made for the unos cupied corner seat. He 
was busy with his umbrella and his dressing- 
bag, and a little flustered by the pushing and 
hurrying. JT carriage was actually in motion 
before he perceived that John Eames was oppo- 
site tohim: Eames had, instinctively, drawn up 
his legs so as nottotouch him. He felt that he 
had become very red in the face, and, to tell the 
truth, the perspiration had broken out upon his 


It was a great occasion—great in its im- 





nt trouble, and great in its opportunity for 
a ! How was he to carry himself at the 
first moment of his recognition by his enemy, 
and what was he to do afterward ? 

It need hardly be explained that Crosbie had 
also been spending his Christmas with a certain 
earl of his acquaintance, and that he too was 
returning to his office. In one respect he had 

een much more fortunate than poor Eames, for 
he had been made happy with the smiles of his 
lady love. Alexandrina and the countess had 
fluttered about him softly, treating him as a 
tame chattel, now belonging to the noble house 
of De Courey, and in this way he had been ini- 
tiated into the inner domesticities of that illus- 
trious family. The two extra men-servants, 
hired to wait upon Lady Dumbello, had vanish- 
ed. The Champagne had ceased to flow in a 
perennial stream, Lady Rosina had come out 
from her solitude, and had preached at him con- 
stantly. Lady Margaretta had given him some 
lessons in economy. The Honorable John, in 





> of a late quarrel, had borrowed five pounds 
from him. The Honorable George had engaged 
to come and stay with his sister during the next 
May. The earl had used a father-in-law’s priv- 
, and had called him a fool. Lady Alex- 
andrina had told him more than once, in rather 
a tart voice, that this must be done, and that that 
must be done; and the countess had given him 
er orders as though it was his duty, in the 
ourse of nature, to obey every word that fell 
from her. Such had been his Christmas de- 
lights; and now, as he returned back from the 
enjoyment of them, he found himself con- 
fronted in the railway carriage with Johnny 
Eames! 

The eyes of the two met, and Crosbie made a 
slight inclination of his head To this Eames 
gave no acknowledgment whatever, but looked 
straight into the other’s face. Crosbie imme- 
diately saw that they were not to know each oth- 
er, and was well contented that it should be so. 
Among all his many troubles the enmity of 
John Eames did not go for much. He showed 
no appearance of being disconcerted, though our 
friend had shown much. He opened his bag, 
and taking out a book was soon deeply engaged 
in it, pursuing his studies as though the man 
Opposite was quite unknown to him. I will not 
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say that his mind did not run away from his 





book, for indeed there were many things of 
which he found it impossible not to think; but 
it did not revert to John Eames. Indeed, when 
the carriages reached Paddington, he had in 
tru tten him; and as he stepped 


he 
out of the carriage, with his bag in his hand, 
was quite free from any remotest trouble on his 
account. 

But it had not been so with Eames himself. 
Every moment of the journey had for him been 
crowded with thought as to what he would do 


now that chance had brought his enemy within 





his reach. He had been made quite wret« hed 
by the intensity of his thinking; and yet, when 


the carriages stopped, he had not made up his 






mi His face had been covered with perspi- 


on ever since Crosbie had come across him, 


and his limbs had hardly been under his own 
command. Here had come to him a great op 
portunity, and he felt so little confidence in him- 
self that he almost knew that he would not use 
it properly. Twice and thrice he had almost 
, but he 
was restrained by an idea that the world and the 





flown at Crosbie’s throat in the carr 


police would be against him if he did such a 
hing in the presence of that old lady. 

But when Crosbie turned his back upon him, 
and walked out, it was absolutely necessary that 
he should do something. He was not going to 
let the man escape, after all that he had said as 
to the expediency of thrashing him. Any other 
lisgrace would be preferable to that. Fearing, 
therefore, lest his enemy should be too quick 
for him, he hurried out after him, and only just 
bie time to turn round and face the 


gave Cro 





carriages before he was upon him. ‘‘ You con- 
founded scoundrel!” he screamed out. ‘* You 
confounded scoundrel!” and seized him by the 
throat, throwing himself upon him, and almost 
devouring him by the fury of his eyes. 

The crowd upon the platform was not very 
dense, but there were quite enough of people to 
make a very respectable audience for this little 
play. Crosbie, in his dismay, retreated a step 
or two, and his retreat was much accelerated bs 
the weight of Eames’s attack. He endeavored 
to free his throat from his foe’s grasp; but in 
that he failed entirely. For the minute, how- 
ever, he did manage to escape any positive blow, 
owing his safety in that respect rather to Eames’s 
awkwardness than to his own efforts. Some- 
thing about the police he was just able to utter, 
and there was, as a matter of course, an imme- 
diate call for a supply of those functionaries, 
In about three minutes three policemen, assist- 
ed by six porters, had captured our poor friend 
Johnny; but this had not been done quick 
enough for Crosbie’s purposes. The by-stand- 
ers, taken by surprise, had allowed the combat- 
ants to fall back upon Mr. Smith's book-stall, 
and there Eames laid his foe prostrate among 
the newspapers, falling himself into the yellow 
shilling-novel dépot by the over-fury of his own 
energy; but as he fell he contrived to lodge one 
blow with his fist in Crosbie’s right eye—one 
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telling blow; and Crosbie had, to all intents and 
purposes, been thrashed. 

‘““Con—founded scoundrel, rascal, black- 
guard!” shouted Johnny, with what remnants 
of voice were left to him, as the police dragged 
him off. “If you only knew—what he’s 
done.” But in the mean time the policemen 
held him fast. 

As a matter of course the first burst of public 
sympathy went with Crosbie. He had been as- 
saulted, and the assault had come from Eames. 
In the British bosom there is so firm a love of 
well-constituted order that these facts alone were 
sufficient to bring twenty knights to the assist- 
ance of the three policemen and the six porters ; 
so that for Eames, even had he desired it, there 
was no possible chance of escape. But he did 
not desire it. One only sorrow consumed him 
at present. He had, as he felt, attacked Cros- 
bie, but had attacked him in vain. He had had 
his opportunity, and had misused it. He was 
perfectly unconscious of that happy blow, and 
was in absclute ignorance of the great fact that 
his enemy’s eye was already swollen and closed, 
and that in another hour it would be as black 
as his hat. 

‘*He is a con—founded rascal!” ejaculated 
Eames, as the policemen and porters hauled him 
about. ‘ You don’t know what he’s done.” 

**No, we don’t,” said the senior constable ; 
*‘but we know what you have done. I say, 
Bushers, where’s that gentleman? He'd better 
come along with us.” 

Crosbie had been picked up from among the 
newspapers by another policeman and two or 
three other porters, and was attended also by 
the guard of the train, who knew him, and knew 
that he had come up from Courcy Castle. Three 
or four hangers-on were standing also around 
him, together with 4 benevolent medical man, 
who was proposing to him an immediate applica- 
tion of leeches. If he could have done as he 
wished he would have gone his way quietly, al- 
lowing Eames to do the same. A great evil 
had befallen him, but he could in no way miti- 
gate that evil by taking the law of the man who 
had attacked him. ‘To have the thing as little 
talked about as possible should be his endeavor. 
What though he should have Eames locked up 
and fined, and scolded by a police magistrate ? 
That would not in any degree lessen his calam- 
ity. If he could have parried the attack and got 
the better of his foe; if he could have adminis- 
tered the black eye instead of receiving it, then, 
indeed, he could have laughed the matter off at 
his club, and his original crime would have been 
somewhat glozed over by his success in arms. 
But such good fortune had not been his. He 
was forced, however, on the moment to decide as 
to what he would do. 

‘* We've got him here in custody, Sir,” said 
Bushers, touching his hat. It had become 
known from the guard that Crosbie was some- 
what of a big man, a frequent guest at Courcy 
Castle, and of repute and station in the higher 
regions of the Metropolitan world. ‘The magis- 
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trates will be sitting at Paddington now, Sir— 
or will be by the time we get there.” 

sy this time some mighty railway authority 
had come upon the scene and made himself 
cognizant of the facts of the row—a stern of 
ficial, who seemed to carry the weight of many 
engines on his brow; one at the very sight of 
whom smokers would drop their cigars, a 
porters close their fists against sixpences ; 
great man, with an erect chin, a quick step, and 
a well-brushed hat powerful with an elaborate] 
upturned brim. This was the platform-super 
intendent, dominant even over the policemen. 

‘* Step into my room, Mr. Crosbie,” he said. 
‘* Stubbs, bring that man in with vou.” And 
then, before Crosbie had been able to make w 


i} 


his mind as to any other line of conduct, he 
found himself in the superintendent's room, ac- 
companied by the guard and by the two police- 
men who conducted Johnny Eames between 
hem. 

‘* What's all this ?” said the superintendent, 
still keeping on his hat; for he was aware how 
much of the excellence of his personal dignity 
was owing to the arrangement of that article; 
and as he spoke he frowned upon the culprit 
with his utmost severity. ‘‘Mr. Crosbie, I am 
very sorry that you should have been exposed 
to such brutality on our platform.” 

**You don’t know what he has done,” said 
Johnny. ‘He is the most confounded scoun- 
drel living. He has broken—” But then he 
stopped himself. He was going to tell the su- 
perintendent that the confounded scoundrel had 
broken a beautiful young lady’s heart; but he 
bethought himself that he would not allude 
more specially te Lily Dale in that hearing. 

**PDo you know who he is, Mr. Crosbie ?’ 
said the superintendent. 

**Oh yes,” said Crosbie, whose eye was al- 
ready becoming blue. ‘* He is a clerk in the 
Income-tax Office, and his name is Eames. I 
believe you had better leave him to me.” 

But the superintendent at once wrote down 
the words ‘‘ Income-tax Office—Eames,” on his 
tablet. ‘*We can’t allow a row like that to 
take place on our platform and not notice it. 
I shall bring it before the directors. It's a 
most disgraceful affair, Mr. Eames—most dis- 
graceful.” 

But Johnny by this time had perceived that 
Crosbie’s eye was in a state which proved satis- 
factorily that his morning’s work had not been 
thrown away, and his spirits were rising ac 
cordingly. He did not care two straws for the 
superintendent, or even for the policeman, if 
only the story could be made to tell well for 
himself hereafter. It was his object to have 
thrashed Crosbie, and now, as he looked at his 
enemy’s face, he acknowledged that Providence 
had heen good to him. 

**That’s your opinion,” said Johnny. 

‘* Yes, Sir, it is,” said the superintendent ; 
‘*and I shall know how to represent the mat- 
ter to your superiors, young man.” 


**Yeu don’t know all about it,” said Eames, 
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‘and I don’t suppose you ever will. I had 
made up my mind what I'd do the first time I 
saw that scoundrel there; and now I’ve done 
He'd have got much worse in the railway 

carriage, only there was a lady there.” 

‘‘Mr. Crosbie, I really think we had better 

ke him before the magistrates.” 

lo this, however, Crosbie’ objected. He as: 
sured the superintendent that he would himself 

iow how to deal with the matter—which, how- 
ever, was exactly what he did not know. Would 
the superintendent allow one of the railway serv- 
ants to get a cab for him and to find his luggage? 
He was very anxious to get home without be- 
ng subjec ted to any more of Mr. Ea 
lence. 

‘You haven’t done with Mr. Eames’s inso- 
I can tell you. All London shall 
hall know why. If you have 


mes’s inso- 


lence yet, 
ar of it, and s 
ny shame in 
yw your face. 

Unfortunate man! 
shment—adequate punishment 

ken him? For the present he had to sneak 
home with a black eye, with the knowledge in- 
side him that he had been whipped by a clerk 
n the Income-tax Office; and for the future— 
he was bound over to marry Lady Alexandrina 
De Courcy. 

He got himself smuggled off in a cab, 
out being forced to go again upon the platform, 
his luggage being brought to him by two assid- 
ious porters. But in 


you, shall be ashamed to 


” 


you 


Who can say that pun- 
had not over- 


with- 


all this there was very 
] » balm for his hurt pride As he ordered 
the cabman to drive to ~el s he felt 
that he*had ruined himself by that step in life 
which he had taken at Courcy C Which- 
ever way he looked he had no comfort. ‘ D- 
the fellow!’ he said, almost out loud, in the 
cab; but though he did with his outward voice 





treet 


astle. 


llude to Eames, the curse in his inner thoughts 
was uttered against himself. 

Johnny was allowed to make his way down 
to the platform, and there find his own carpet- 
bag. One young porter, however, came up and 
fraternized with him. 

**You guve it him tidy just at that last mo- 
ment, Sir. But laws, Sir, you should have let 
out at him at fust. What's the use of clawing 
a man’s neck-collar ?” 

It was then a quarter past eleven, but, never- 
theless, Eames appeared at his office precisely at 
twelve. 


— a — 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
‘VX VICTIS. 

Crosnie had two engagements for that day; 
one being his natural engagement to do his 
work at his office, and the other an engage- 
ment, which was now very often becoming as 
natural, to dine at St. John’s Wood with Lady 
Amelia Gazebee. It was manifest to him when 
he looked at himself in the glass that he could 
keep neither of these ee “Oh, laws, 
Voit. XXVIL—No. 161.—Ss 
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Mr. Crosbie !’’ the woman of the house exclaim- 
ed when she saw him. 

‘Yes, I know,” said he. 
cident and got a black eye. 
thing for it?” 

**Oh, an accident!” 
knew well that that ms 
another man’s fist. 
of raw beef is about the 
it must be held on constant all the 

Any thing would be better than leech 

tell long-enduring tales, 
sat through the greater part of the morning 
ing the 

But it was necessary t he should write two 
notes as he held it, one to Mr. Butterwell at his 
office, and the other to his future 
He felt that it would hardly 
any entire ilment of the 
ircumstances would 
If he said that he 
to the 
we uld 


‘*T’'ve had an ac- 
What's a good 
said the woman, who 
ark had been made by 





‘They do say that a bit 
best thing. But then 
morning.” 

s, whicl 
and therefore Crosbie 
hold- 


raw beef to his « ve. 





sister-in-law 
» attempt 
ot his ca- 


be wise t 
conces nature 
as some of the c 
become known. 
had fallen over the 
fender, thereby cutting his face, people 
had fibbed, 


tastrophe, 
assuredly 
coal-scuttle or on 


learn that he and would learn als« 
that he had had some reason for fibbing. Ther 
fore he constructed his notes wit iscology 





that bound him to no details. To Butterwell 
he said that he had had an accident rathe1 
a row—and that he had come eut of it with 
considerable damage to his frontispic He 
intended to be at the office on the next day, 


whether able to appear 


decently there or not 





But for the sake of decency he thought it well 
to give himself that one half-day’s ch Then 
to the Lady Amelia he also said thé had 
had an accident, and had been a hurt. 
“Tt is nothing at all serious, and affects only 


my appearance, so that [ had better remain in 
for a day. I shall certainly be 
Sunday. Don’t let Gazebee trout 
to me, as I sha'n’t be 
ds Ly. ”  Gazebee did trouble himself to come to 
Mount Street so often, and South Audley Street, 
in which was 
agreeably near to Mount Street, t 
serted this in order 
ble. ‘Then he gave special orders that he 
to be at home to no one, fearing that Gazebec 
would call for him after the hours of business- 

to make him safe and carry him off bodily t 
ot. a Wood. 

The beef-steak and the dose of physic and the 
cold-water application which was ke pt upon it 
all night was not efficacious in dispelling that 
horrid black-blue color by ten o’clock on the fol- 
lowing morning. 

‘It certainly have gone down, Mr. 
it certainly have,” said the mistress of the lodg- 
ings, touching the part affected with her finger. 
** But the black won't go out of them all ina 
minute; it won't indeed. Couldn't you jus! 
stay in one more day ?” 

‘But will one day do it, Mrs. Phillips?” 


with 
le himself t« 


at home after to- 


you on 


come 


bee’s office, was so dis- 
hat Crosbie in- 


Mr. Gaze 


to protect himself if possi- 
was 





Crosbie ; 


Mrs. Phillips couldn't take upon herself to say 
‘They mostly come with little 


that it would. 


red strea the black before 


ks across 


thev coes 
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away,” said Mrs. Phillips, who would seem to 
have been the wife of a prize-fighter, so well was 
she acquainted with black eyes. 

‘*And that won't be till to-morrow,” said 
Crosbie, affecting to be mirthful in his agony. 

‘* Not till the third day; 
themselves out, gradual. 
do any good.” 


and then they wears 


I never knew leeches 


He staid at home the second day, and then 
resolved that he would go to his office, black 
eye and all. In that morning’s newspaper he 
saw an account of the whole transaction, saying 
how Mr. C——., of the office of General Com- 
mittees, about to lead to the 
hymeneal altar the beautiful daughter of the 
Earl de C -, had been made the subject of a 
brutal personal attack on the platform of the 
Great Western Railway Station, and how he 


who was soon 


was confined to his room from the injuries which 
he had received. The paragraph went on to 
state that the delinquent had, as it was believed, 
dared to raise his eyes to the same lady, and 
that his audacity had been treated with s 
every member of the noble famils 

**Tt was, however, satisfactory to know, 
the newspaper, ‘“‘that Mr. C 
avenged himself, and had so flogged the youn 
man in question that he had been unable to 
stir from his bed since the occurrence.” 

On reading this Crosbie felt that it 
better that he should show himself at once, and 
tell as much of the truth as the world would be 
likely to ascertain at last without his telling. 
So on that third morning he put on his hat and 
gloves, and had himself taken to his office, 
though the 
had hardly even yet come upon him. 


rn by 
In question. 
so said 


had amply 


would be 


d-streaky period of his misfortune 
The task 
of walking along the office passage, through the 
messengers’ lobby, and into his room, was very 
disagreeable. Of course every body looked at 
him, and of course he failed in 
appear as though he did not mind it. ** Boggs,” 
he said to one of the men as he passed by, ‘* just 
see if Mr. Butterwell is in his room,” and then, 
as he expected, Mr. Butterwell came to 
after the expiration of a few minutes. 

**Upon my word, that is serious,” said Mr. 
Butterwell, looking into the secretary’s damaged 
face. ‘‘I don’t think I would have come out if 
I had been you.” 

‘Of course it’s disagreeable,” ; 
‘but it’s better to put up with it. Fellows do 
tell such horrid lies if a man isn’t seen for a day 
or two. 
upon it.” 

**That’s more than you can do just at pres- 
ent, eh, Crosbie?” And then Mr. Butterwell 
tittered. ‘* But how on earth did it happen ? 
The paper says that you pretty well killed the 
fellow who did it.” 

‘The paper lies, as papers always do. 
didn’t touch him at all.” 

**Didn’t you, though? Ishould like to have 
had a poke at him after getting such a tap in 
the face as that.” 

‘The policemen came, and all that sort of 


his attempt to 


him 


said Crosbie; 


I believe it’s best to put a good face 


| Salisbury heath. 
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thing. One isn’t allowed to fight it out in a 
row of that kind as one would have to do o;7 
Not that I mean to say that I 
could lick the fellow. How’s a man to know 
whether he 

‘* How, indeed, unless he gets a licking—; 
But 
about his having been scorned by the nob] 
family ?” 

‘*Trash and lies, He 
seen any of the De Courcy people.” 

‘*T suppose the truth is, it 
other—eh, Crosbie? I knew you'd find your- 
self in some trouble before you'd done.” 

‘*T don’t know 
should have made 
You have heard about those people at Alling- 
ton ?” 


‘*Oh, yes; I have 


can or not ?” 


gives: it? who was he, and v"‘at’s tl 


of course. had neve 


was about that 


what it was about, or 


such a brute of hims 


heard about them.” 
**God knows, I didn’t mean to say any thing 
i They knew nothing about it.” 
them? Ah, 
He wants to step int 


young fellow knew 
all about it. 
I can’t s 
a bad way. But what do you mean to do?” 

** Nothing.” 

‘Nothing! Won't thatlook queer? I think 
I should have him before the magistrates.” 

‘You see, Butterwell, I am bound to gs] 


I know I have behaved bad- 


your shoes. iy that he sets about it in 


that girl’s name. 
ly.” 

** Well, yes; I fear you have.” 

Mr. Butterwell said this with some consider- 
able amount of decision in his voice, as though 


he did not intend to mince matters, or in any 


way to hide his opinion. Crosbie had got into 
a way of condemning himself in this matter of 
his marriage, but was very anxious that others, 
on hearing such condemnation from him, should 
say something in the way of palliating his fault. 
It would be so easy for a friend to remark that 
such little peccadilloes were not altogether un- 
common, and that it would sometimes happen 
in life that people did not know their own minds. 
He had hoped for some such benevolence from 
Fowler Pratt, but had hoped in vain. Butter- 
well was a good-natured, easy man, anxious to 
stand well with all about him, never pretending 
to any very high tone of feeling or of morals; 
and yet Butterwell would say no word of com- 
fort to him. 
his sin for him, as though it were no sin—only 
an unfortunate mistake; but the De 
Courcys, who had, as it were, taken possession 
of him and swallowed him alive. 
‘“‘Tt can’t be helped now,” 
‘* But as for that fellow who made such a brutal 
attack on me the other morning, he knows that 
he is safe behind her petticoats. I can do no- 
thing which would not make some mention of 
her name necessary.” 
‘SAh, yes; I see,” 
very unfortunate; very. 
ean do any thing for you. 
fore the Board to-day ?” 
‘*Yes; of course I shall,” said Crosbie, whe 


He could get no one to slur over 


no one 


said Crosbie. 


said Butterwell. ‘It’s 
I don’t know that I 
Will you come be- 


. 
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was becoming very sore. His sharp ear had told 
him that all Bucterwell’s respect and cordiality 
were gone—at any rate for the time. Butter- 
well, though holding the higher official rank, 
had always been accustomed to treat him as 
though he, the inferior, were to be courted. He 
had possessed, and had known himself to pos- 
»ss, in his office as well as in the outside world, 
a sort of rank much higher than that which from 
\is position he could claim legitimately. Now 
1e was being deposed. There could be no bet- 
ter touch-stone in such a matter than Butterwell. 
He would go as the world went, but he would 
almost intuitively how the world in- 
“¢ Tact, 
the habit of saying to himself when walking 
along the paths of his Putney villa. Crosbie 
was now secretary, whereas a few months before 
he had been simply a clerk; but, nevertheless, 
Mr. Butterwell’s instinct told him that Crosbie 
had fallen. Therefore he declined to offer any 
sympathy to the man in his misfortune, and felt 
as he left the secretary’s room, that it 


be 


nerceive 


tact, tact,” as he was in 


} + 
tended to go. 


cht probably some time before he visited 
t again. 
Crosbie resolved in his soreness that hence- 
f he would brazen it out. He would go to 
the Board, with as much indifference as to his 
black eye as he was able to assume, and if any 
one said aught to him he would be ready with 
He would go to his club, and let 
him who intended to show him any slight be- 
ware of him in his wrath. He could not turn 
m John Eames, but he could turn upon oth- 
s if it were necessary. He had not gained for 
imself a position before the world, and held it 
w for some years, to allow himself to be 


his answer. 


crushed at once because he had made a mistake. 
If the world, his world, chose to go to war with 
him, he would be ready for the fight. As for 
Butterwell — Butterwell the incompetent, But- 
terwell the vapid—for Butterwell, who in every 
little official difficulty had for years past come 
to him, he would let Butterwell know what it 
was to be thus disloyal to one who had conde- 
scended to be his friend. He would show them 
all at the Board that he scorned them, and could 
be their master. Then, too, as he was making 
ome other resolves as to his future conduct, he 
made one or two resolutions respecting the De 
Courcy people. He would make it known to 
them that he was not going to be their very 
humble servant. He would speak out his mind 
with considerable plainness; and if upon that 
they should choose to break off this ‘‘ alliance,” 
they might do so; he would not break his heart. 
And as he leaned back in his arm-chair, think- 
ing of all this, an idea made its way into his 


brain—a floating castle in the air, rather than | 


the image of a thing that might by possibility be 
realized ; and in this castle in the air he saw 


himself kneeling again at Lily’s feet, asking her | 


pardon, and begging that he might once more 
be taken to her heart. 

‘*Mr. Crosbie is here to-day,” said Mr. But- 
terwell to Mr. Optimist. 


‘Oh, indeed,” said Mr. Optimist, very grave- 
ly: for he had heard all about the row at the 
railway-station. 

‘* They've made a monstrous show of him.” 
‘*T am very sorry to hear it. It’s so 
If it were one of the younger clerks, you 


——— 
so 
know, we should tell him that it was discredita- 
ble to the department.” 

he 


himself, I 


‘If a man gets a blow in the eye can't 
He didn’t do it 


suppose,”’ said Major Fiasco. 


help it, you know. 


him- 
t I really 
his position, he should have kept 
himself out of any such encounter.” 


‘I am well aware that he didn’t do it 
self,” continued Mr. Optimist; ‘bu 


think that, in 


all 


yn’t suppose he 


‘* He would have done so if he could, with 
his heart,” “Td 
liked being thrashed any better than I should.” 
‘Nobody gives me a black eye,” Mr. 
Optimist. 
Nobody has as yet,” said the m jor. 
‘I hope they never will,” said Mr. Butter- 
well. Then, the hour for their meet 


said the major. 


said 


ing ha 


ing 


come round, Mr. Crosbie came into the Board- 
room. 

‘We have been very sorry to hear of this 
said Mr. Optimist, 


‘Not half so sorry as I have been,’ 


misfortune,’ very gravely. 


said Cros- 
bie, with a langh. ‘‘It'san uncomm< 
blacl 


) 


inuls 


ORIN 


ince 


to have a black eye, and to go about | g like 
no 
** And like a prize-fighter that didn’t win his 
battle, too,”’ 
‘I don’t know that re’s much difference 
that,” said C **But the 


thing is a nuisance, and, if you please, we 


a prize-fighte 


said Fiase ). 
the 
as to rosbie. whole 
won t 
say any thing more about it.” 

Mr. Optimist almost entertained an opinion 
that it was his duty to say something more about 


it. Was not and 


was not Mr. Crosbie secretary to the Board ? 


he the chief Commissioner, 


Ought he, looking at their respective positions, 
without such a 
manifest impropriety as this? Would not Sir 
Raffle Buffle have said something had Mr. But- 
terwell, when secretary, come to the office with 
a black eye? He wished to exercise all the 
full rights of a chairman; but, nevertheless, as 
he looked at the secretary he felt embarrassed, 
and was unable tofind the proper words. ‘‘H 
ha, well; we'll go to business now, if you please,” 
he said, as though reserving to himself the right 
of returning to the secretary’s black eye, when 
the more usual business of the Board should 
be completed. But when the more usual busi- 
ness of the Board had been completed, the sec- 
retary left the room without any further refer- 
ence to his eye. 

Crosbie, when he got back to his own apart- 
ment, found Mortimer Gazebée waiting there 
for him. 

** My dear fellow,” said Gazebee, ‘this is a 
very nasty affair.” 

‘*Uncommonly nasty,” said Crosbic ; 


O pass over a word of notice 


m, 


** so 


nasty that I don’t mean to talk about it to any 


body.’ 
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‘*Lady A -velia is quite unhappy.” He al- 
ways called} Lady Amelia, even when speak- 
ing of her to own brothers and sisters. He 
was too well-behaved to take the liberty of call- 
ing an earl’s daughter by her plain Christian 
name, even though that earl’s daughter was his 
own wife. ‘‘She fears that you have been a 
good deal hurt.” 

‘‘Not at all hurt; but disfigured, as you 
see.” 

‘*And so you beat the fellow well that did 
it?” 

‘*No, I didn’t,” said Crosbie, very angrily. 
*‘T didn’t beat him at all. You don’t believe 
every thing you read in the newspapers, do 
you?” 

‘*No, I don’t believe every thing. Of course 
[ didn’t believe about his having aspired to an 
alliance with Lady Alexandrina. 
true, of course.” 


That was un- 
Mr. Gazebee showed by the 
tone of his voice that imprudence so unparal- 
leled as that was quite incredible. 
**You shouldn’t believe any thing; 
this—that I have got a black eye.” 
“You certainly have got that. Lady Amelia 
thinks you would be more comfortable if you 
You can’t 
go out, of course; but Lady Amelia said, very 
good-naturedly, that you need not mind with 
her.” 
“Thank you, no; 
“Of course Lady Alexandrina will be very 


except 


would come up to us this evening. 


I'll come on Sunday.” 


anxious to hear from her sister; and Lady 
Amelia begged me very particularly to press 
you to come.” 

‘“'Thank you, no; not to-day.” 

** Why not ?” 

‘Oh, simply because I shall be better at 
home.” 

‘* How can you be better at home ? 
have any thing that you want. 
won't mind, you know.” 

Another beef-steak to his eye, as he sat in 
the drawing-room, a cold water bandage, or any 
little medical appliance of that sort; these were 
the things which Lady Amelia would, in her 
domestic good nature, condescend not to mind! 

“JT won’t trouble her this evening,’ said 
Crosbie. 

‘* Well, upon my word, I think you’re wrong. 
All manner of stories will get down to Courcy 
Castle, and to the countess’s ears; and you 
don’t know what harm may come of it. Lady 
Amelia thinks she had better write and explain 
it; but she can’t do so till she has heard some- 
thing about it from you.” 

‘*Look here, Gazebee. I don’t care one 
straw what story finds its way down to Courcy 
Castle.” 

‘* But if the earl were to hear any thing, and 
be offended ?” 

“He may recover from his offense as he best 
likes.” 

‘“* My dear fellow—that’s talking wildly, you 
know.” 

‘What on earth do you suppose the earl can 


You can 
Lady Amelia 
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do tome? Do you think I’m going to live jn 
fear of Lord De Courcy all my life, because I’m 
going to marry his daughter? I shall write to 
Alexandrina myself to-day, and you can tel] 
I'll be up to dinner on Sunday. 
unless my face makes it altogether out of the 
question.” 


her sister so. 


‘** And you won't come in time for church ?” 

“Would you have me go to church with such 
a face as this?” 

Then Mr. Mortimer Gazebee went, and wh 
he got home he told his wife that Crosbie was 
taking things with ahigh hand. ‘* The fact is 
my dear, that he’s ashamed of himself, and 
therefore tries to put a bold face upon it.” 

**It was very foolish of him throwing him 
self in the way of that young man—very; an 
so I shall tell him on Sunday. If he chooses 
to give himself airs to me, I shall make hir 
understand that he is very wrong. He should 
remember now that the way in which he con- 
ducts himself is a matter of moment to all our 
family.” 

**Of course he should,” said Mr. Gazebee. 

When the Sunday came the red-streaky pe- 
riod had arrived, but had by no means as yet 
passed away. ‘The men at the office had almost 
become used to it; but Crosbie, in spite of hi 
determination to go down to the club, had not 
yet shown himself elsewhere. Of course he did 
not go to church, but at five he made his ay 
at the in St. John’s Wood. 
They always dined at five on Sundays, having 
some idea that by doing so they kept the Sab 
bath better than they would have done had they 
dined at seven. If keeping the Sabbath con- 


pearance house 


sists in going to bed early, or is in any way as- 


sisted by such a practice, they were right. To 
the cook that semi-early dinner might perhaps 
be convenient, as it gave her an excuse for not 
going to church in the afternoon, as the serv- 
ants’ and children’s dinner gave her a similar 
excuse in the morning. Such little attempts at 
goodness—proceeding half the way, or perhaps, 
as in this instance, one quarter of the way, on 
the disagreeable path toward goodness — are 
very common with respectable people, such as 
Lady Amelia. If she would have dined at one 
o'clock, and have eaten cold meat, one, perhaps, 
might have felt that she was entitled to some 
praise. 

‘*Dear, dear, dear; this is very sad, isn’t it, 
Adolphus ?” she said on first seeing him. 

‘* Well, it is sad, Amelia,” he said. He al 
ways called her Amelia, because she called him 
Adolphus ; but Gazebee himself was never quite 
pleased when he heard it. Lady Amelia was 
older than Crosbie, and entitled to call him any 
thing she liked; but he should have remem- 
bered the great difference in theirrank. ‘‘It is 
sad, Amelia,” he said. ‘‘ But will you oblige 
me in one thing?” 

‘* What thing, Adolphus ?” 

‘*Not to say a word more about it. The 
black eye is a bad thing no doubt, and has 
troubled me much; but the sympathy of my 





friends has troubled me a great deal more. I 
1ad all the family commiseration from Gazebee 
on Friday, and if it is repeated again, I shall 
lay down and die.” 

“s¢Shall ’oo die, uncle Dolphus, ’cause ’oo’ve 
rot a bad eye ?” asked De C Urey Gazebee, the 
eldest hope of the family, looking up into his 
tace. 
‘* No, my hero,” said Crosbie, taking the boy 
up into his arms, ‘‘ not because I've got a black 


ye. There isn’t very much harm in that, and 
you'll have a great many before vou leave school. 
But because the people will go on talking about 
‘.” 

‘* But aunt Dina on’t like ’oo, if ’oo’ve got an 
ugly bad eye.”’ 

‘But, Adolphus,” said Lady Amelia, settling 
herself for an argument, ‘‘that’s all very well, 
you know—and I’m sure I’m very sorry to cause 
} ou any annoyance—but really one doesn’t know 

ow to pass over such a thing without speaking 
of it. Ihave had a letter from mamma.” 

‘*T hope Lady De Courcy is quite well.” 

** Quite well, thank you. But as a matter 
of course she is very anxious about this affair. 
She had read what has been said in the news- 
papers, and it may be necessary that Mortimer 
should take it up as the family solicitor.” 

‘* Quite out of the question,” said Adolphus. 

**T don’t think I should advise any such step 
as that,”’ said Gazebee. 

‘*Perhaps not; very likely not. But you 
can not be surprised, Mortimer, that my mother 
under such circumstances should wish to know 
what are the facts of the case.’ 

‘* Not at all surprised,” said Gazebee. 

‘Then once for all, I'll tell you the facts. 
As I got out of the train a man I'd seen once 
before in my life made an attack upon me, and 
before the police came up I got a blow in the 
face. Now you know all about it.” 

At that moment dinner was announced. 
‘* Will you give Lady Amelia your arm ?” said 
the husband. 

‘It’s a very sad occurrence,” said Lady 
Amelia with a slight toss of her head, ‘and, 
I’m afraid, will cost my sister a great deal of 
vexation.” 

‘You agree with De Courcy, do you, that 
aunt Dina won’t like me with an ugly black 
eye ?” 


’ 


‘**T really don’t think it’s a joking matter,” 
said the Lady Amelia. And then there was 
nothing more said about it during the dinner. 

There was nothing more said about it during 
the dinner, but it was plain enough from Lady 
Amelia’s countenance that she was not very 
well pleased with her future brother-in-law’s 
conduct. She was very hospitable to him, 
pressing him to eat; but even in doing that she 
made repeated little references to his present un- 
fortunate state. She told him that she did not 
think fried plum-pudding would be bad for him, 
but that she would recommend him not to drink 
port-wine after dinner, ‘‘ By-the-by, Mortimer, 
you'd better have some claret up,” she remarked. 
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** Adolphus shouldn't take any tl! 
heating.” 

‘“‘Thank you,” said Crosbie. ‘I'll have 
some brandy-and-water, if Gazebee will give it 
me.” 

‘*Brandy-and-water!” said Lady Amelia. 
Crosbie in truth was not given to the drinking 
of brandy-and-water; but he was prepared to 
call for raw gin, if he were driven much further 
by Lady Amelia’s solicitude. 

At these Sunday dinners the mistress of the 
house never went away into the drawing-room, 
and the tea was always brought into them at the 
table on which they had dined. It was another 
little step toward keeping holy the first day of 
the week. When Lady Rosina was there, she 
was indulged with the sight of six or seven solid 
good books which were laid upon the mahogany 
At her 
first prolonged visit she had obtained for herself 
the privilege of reading a sermon; but as on 
such occasions both Lady Amelia and Mr. 
Gazebee would go to sleep 


as soon as the bottles were taken off it. 


and as the footman 
had also once shown a tendency that way—the 
sermon had been abandoned. But the master 
of the house, on these evenings, when his sister- 
in-law was present, was doomed to sit in idle- 
ness, or else to find solace in one of the solid 
good books. 
the country, and therefore the table was lcft un- 
furnished. 

‘*And what am I to say to my 
said Lady Amelia, when they were alone. 

**Give her my kindest regards,” said Crosbie. 
It was quite clear, both to the husband and to 
the wife, that he was preparing himself for re- 
bellion against authority. 

For some ten minutes there was nothing said. 
z with the boy 
whom he called Dicksey, by way of a nickname 
for De Courey. 

‘*Mamma, he calls me Dicksey. Am I 
Dicksey? I'll call ’oo old Cross, and then 
aunt Dina on't like ’oo.” 

**T wish you would not call the child nick- 
names, Adolphus. It seems as though you 
would wish to cast a slur upon the one 


” 


But Lady Rosina just now was in 


mother ?” 


Crosbie amused himself by playin 


which 
he bears. 

‘*T should hardly think that he would feel 
disposed to do that,” said Mr. Gazebee. 

‘* Hardly, indeed,” said Crosbie. 

**It has never yet been disgraced in the an- 
nals of our country by being made into a nick- 
name,” said the proud daughter of the house. 
She was probably unaware that among many 
of his associates her father had been called Lord 
De Curse’ye, from the occasional energy of his 
** And any such attempt is painful 
in my ears. I think something of my family, 
I can assure you, Adolphus, and so does my 
husband.” 

‘* A very great deal,” said Mr. Gazebee. 

“So do I of mine,” said Crosbie. ‘‘ That's 
natural to all of us. One of my ancestors came 
over with William the Conqueror. I think he 
was one of the assistant cooks in the king’s tent.” 


language. 
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** A cook!” said young De Courcy. 
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| demeanor, and holding by his own rights, even 


‘*Yes, my boy, a cook. That was the way| though mighty men should frown. In truth. 


most of our old families were made noble. 
They were cooks or butlers to the kings, or 
sometimes something worse.” 

‘* But your family isn’t noble ?” 

‘*No; I'll tell you how that was. The king 
wanted this cook to poison half a dozen of his 
officers who wished to have a way of their own. 
But the cook said, ‘No, my Lord King; I am 
a cook, not an executioner.’ So they sent him 
into the scullery ; and when they called all the 
other servants barons and lords, they only call- 
ed him Cookey. They’ve changed the name to 
Crosbie since that by degrees.” 

Mr. Gazebee was awe-struck, and the face of 
the Lady Amelia became very dark. Was it 
not evident that this snake, when taken into 
their innermost bosoms that they might there 
warm him, was becoming an adder, and pre- 
paring to sting them? There was very little 
more conversation that evening, and soon after 
the story of the cook Crosbie got up and went 
away to his own home. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
** SEE, THE CONQUERING HERO COMES.” 


Joun Eames had reached his office precisely 


at twelve o'clock, but when he did so he hardly | 
knew whether he was standing on his heels or | 


his head. The whole morning had been to him 
one of intense excitement, and latterly, to a cer- 
tain extent, one of triumph. But he did not at 


all know what might be the results. Would he | 


ve taken before a magistrate and locked up? 
Would there be a row at the office? Would 
Crosbie call him out, and,_if so, would it be in- 
cumbent on him to fight a duel with pistols ? 
What would Lord De Guest say— Lord De 
Guest, who had specially warned him not to 
take upon himself the duty of avenging Lily’s 


wrongs? What would all the Dale family say | 


of his conduct? And, above all, what would 
Lily say and think? Nevertheless, the feeling 
of triumph was predominant; and now, at this 
interval of time, he was beginning to remember 
with pleasure the sensation of his fist as it went 
into Crosbie’s eye. 

During his first day at the office he heard 
nothing about the affair, nor did he say a word 
of it to any one. It was known in his room 
that he had gone down to spend his Christmas 
holiday with Lord De Guest, and he was treat- 
ed with some increased consideration accord- 
ingly. And, moreover, I must explain, in order 
that to give Johnny Eames his dne, he was grad- 
ually acquiring for himself a good footing among 
the income-tax officials. He knew his work, 
and did it with some manly confidence in his 
own powers, and also with some manly indiffer- 
ence to the occasional frowns of the mighty men 
of the department. He was, moreover, popu- 
lar—being somewhat of a radical in his official 


he was emerging from his hobbledehoyhood and 
entering upon his young-manhood, having prob- 
ably to go through mach folly and some fals 
sentiment in that period of his existence, but 
still with fair promise of true manliness beyond, 
to those who were able to read the signs of | 
| character. 

| Many questions on that first day were asked 
him about the glories of his Christmas, but he 
had very little to say on the subject. Indeed, 
nothing could have been much more common- 
place than his Christmas visit, had it not been 
for the one great object which had taken him 
down to that part of the country, and for th 
circumstance with which his holiday had heen 
ended. On neither of these subjects was he 
disposed to speak openly; but as he walked 
home to Burton Crescent with Cradell he did 
tell him of the affair with Crosbie. 

‘*And you went in at him on the station?” 
| asked Cradell, with admiring doubt. 
| “Yes, I did. If I didn’t do it there, where 
was I to do it? I'd said I would, and there- 
fore when I saw him I did it.” They the whole 
affair was told as to the black eye, the police, 
and the superintendent. ‘‘ And what's to come 
next ?”’ asked our hero. 

** Well, he'll put it in the hands of a friend, 
of course, as I did with Fisher in that affair 
with Lupex. And, upon my word, Johnny, I 
shall have to do something of the kind again. 
His conduct last night was outrageous. Would 
you believe it—” 
|  **Oh, he’s a fool.” 

** He’s a fool you wouldia’t like to meet when 
he’s in one of his mad fits, I can tell you that. 
| I absolutely had to sit up in my own bedroom 
| all last night. Mother Roper told me that if I 

remained in the drawing-room she would feel 
| herself obliged to have a policeman in the house. 
| What could I do, you know? I made her have 
a fire for me, of course.” 

** And then you went to bed.” 

‘‘T waited ever so long, because I thought 
that Maria would want to see me. At last she 
| sent me a note. Maria is so imprudent, you 
|know. If he had found any thing in her writ- 
| ing it would have been terrible, you know—quite 
| terrible. And who can say whether Jemima 
mayn’t tell?” 

‘* And what did she say ?” 

‘? Come, that’s tellings, Master Johnny. I 

| took very good care to take it with me to the 

| office this morning, for fear of accidents.” 

| But Eames was not so widely awake to the 

importance of his friend's adventures as he might 

| have been had he not been weighted with ad- 

| ventures of his own. 

2d I shouldn’t care so much,” said he, ‘‘about 
that fellow, Crosbie, going to a friend as I should 

about his going to a police magistrate.” 

‘*He’ll put it in a friend’s hands, of course,” 

| said Cradell, with the air of a man who from 

| experience was well up in such matters. ‘‘ And 


il 


| 
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**AND YOU WENT LN AT 


{ suppose you'll naturally come to me. It’s a| 
feuced bore to a man in a public office, and all 
that kind of thing, of course. But I’m not the 
man to desert my friend. I'll stand by you, 
Johnny, my boy.” 

**Oh, thank you,” said Eames; “I don’t 
think that I shall want that.” 

“You must be ready with a friend, you know.” 

**T should write down to a man I know in 
the country, and ask his advice,” said Eames; 
“‘an older sort of friend, you know.” 





HIM ON THE STATION?" 


‘* By Jove, old fellow, take care what you'r 
about. Don't let them say of you that you show 
the white feather. Upon my honor, I'd soonex 
have any thing said of me than that. I would, 
indeed—any thing.” 

‘I’m not afraid of that,” said Eames, with a 
touch of scorn in his voice. ‘‘ There isn’t much 
thought about white feathers nowadays—not in 
the way of fighting duels.” 

After that Cradell managed to carry back th 
conversation to Mrs. Lupex and his own pecul- 
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iar position; and as Eames did not care to ask | 
from his companion further advice in his own 
matters he listened nearly in silence till they 
reached Burton Crescent. 

‘*T hope you found the noble earl well,” said 
Mrs. Roper to him, as soon as they were all 
seated at dinner. 

‘I found the noble earl pretty well, thank 
you,” said Johnny. 

It had become plainly understood by all the 
Roperites that Eames’s position was quite alter- 
ed since he had been honored with the friend- 
ship of Lord De Guest. Mrs. Lupex, next to 
whom he always sat at dinner, with a view to 
protecting her as it were from the dangerous 
neighborhood of Cradell, treated him with a 
marked courtesy. Miss Spruce always called 
him ‘Sir.” Mrs, Roper helped him the first 
of the gentlemen, and was mindful about his 
fat and gravy; and Amelia felt less able than 
she was before to insist upon the possession of 
his heart and affections. It must not be sup- 
posed that Amelia intended to abandon the 
fight, and allow the enemy to walk off with his 
forces; but she felt herself constrained to treat 
him with a deference that was hardly compati- 
ble with the perfect equality which should attend 
any union of hearts. 

‘Tt is such a privilege to be on visiting terms 
with the nobility,” said Mrs. Lupex. ‘‘ When 
I was a girl I used to be very intimate—” 

**You ain’t a girl any longer, and so you'd 
better not talk about it,” said Lupex. Mr. Lu- 
pex had been at that little shop in Drury Lane 
after he came down from his scene-painting. 

‘*My dear, you needn’t be a brute to me be- 
fore all Mrs. Roper’s company. If, led away by 
feelings which I will not now describe, I left my 
proper circles in marrying you, you need not 
before all the world teach me how much I have 
to regret.” And Mrs. Lupex, putting down 
her knife and fork, applied her handkerchief to 
her eves. 

‘**'That’s pleasant for a man over his meals, 
isn’t it?” said Lupex, appealing to Miss Spruce. 
“T have plenty of that kind of thing, and you 
can’t think how I like it.” | 

‘Them whom God has joined together let | 
no man put asunder,” said Miss Spruce. ‘* As 
for me myself, I’m only an old woman.” 

This little ebullition threw a gloom over the 
dinner-table, and nothing more was said on the 
occasion as to the glories of Eames’s career. 
But, in the course of the evening, Amelia heard 
of the encounter which had taken place at the 
railway station, and at once perceived that she 
might use the occasion for her own purposes. 

‘** John,” she whispered to her victim, find- 
ing an opportunity for coming upon him when 
almost alone, ‘‘what is this I hear? I insist 
upon knowing. Are you going to fight a duel?” 

‘* Nonsense,” said Johnny. 

** But it is not nonsense. You don’t know 
what my feelings will be if I think that such a 
thing is going to happen. But then you are so 
hard-hearted !” | 
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“*T ain’t hard-hearted a bit, and I’m not go- 
ing to fight a duel.” 

‘But is it true that you beat Mr. Crosbie at 
the station ?” 

‘‘Itis true. I did beat him.” 

**Oh, John! not that I mean to say you were 
wrong, and indeed I honor you for the feeling 
There can be nothing so dreadful as a \ 
man’s deceiving a young woman and leavin 
her after he has won her heart—particularl 
when she has had his promise in plain words, 
or, perhaps, even in black and white.” John 
thought of that horrid, foolish, wretched note 
which he had written. ‘* And a poor girl, if 
she can’t right herself by a breach of promise 
doesn’t know what to do. Does she, John? 

** A girl who'd right herself that way wouldn't 
be worth having.” 

‘*T don’t know about that. When a poor 
girl is in such a position she has to be served by 
her friends. I suppose, then, Miss Lily Dak 
won't bring a breach of promise against him.” 

This mention of Lily’s name in such a place 
was sacrilege in the ears of poor Eames. ‘J 
can not tell,” said he, ‘* what may be the inten- 
tion of the lady of whom you speak. But from 
what I know of her friends, I should not think 
that she will be disgraced by such a proceeding.” 

**'That may be all very well for Miss Lily 
Dale—” Amelia said, and then she hesitated. 
It would not be well, she thought, absolutely to 
threaten him as yet+not as long as there was 
any possibility that he might be won without a 
threat. ‘*Of course I know all about it,” she 
continued. ‘*She was your L. D., you know. 
Not that I was ever jealous of her. To you 
she was no more than one of childhood’s friends. 
Was she, Johnny ?” 

He stamped his foot upon the floor, and then 
jumped up from his seat. ‘I hate all that 
sort of twaddle about childhood’s friends, and 
you know I do. You'll make me swear that 
I'll never come into this room again.” 

“* Johnny!” 

**So I will. The whole thing makes me 
sick. And as for that Mrs. Lupex—” 

“Tf this is what you learn, John, by going to 
a lord’s house, I think you had better stay at 
home with your own friends.” 

**Of course I had—much better stay at home 
with my own friends. Here’s Mrs. Lupex, and 
at any rate I can’t stand her.” So he went off, 
and walked round the Crescent, and down to 
the New Road, and almost into the Regent's 
Park, thinking of Lily Dale and of his own cow- 
ardice with Amelia Roper. 

On the following morning he received a mes- 
sage, at about one o'clock, by the mouth of the 
Board-room messenger, informing him that his 
presence was required in the Board-room. ‘Sir 
Raffle Bufile has desired your presence, Mr. 
Eames.” 

“My presence, Tupper! what for?” said 
Johnny, turning upon the messenger almost 
with dismay. 

“Indeed I can’t say, Mr. Eames; but Sir 
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Raffle Buffle has desired your presence in the 
Board-room.” 

Such a message as that in official life always 
strikes awe into the heart of a young man. And 
yet young men generally come forth from such 
interviews without having received any serious 
damage, and generally talk about the old gen- 
tleman whom they have encountered with a good 
deal of light-spirited sarcasm—or chaff, as it is 
called in the slang phraseology of the day. It 
is that same ‘‘ majesty which doth hedge a king” 

The turkey-cock in his own farm- 
yard is master of the occasion, and the thought 
of him creates fear. A bishop in his lawn, a 
judge on the bench, a chairman in a big room 


that does it. 


at the end of a long table, or a policeman with 
his bull’s-eye lamp upon his beat, can all make 
themselves terrible by means of those appanages 
of majesty which have been vouchsafed to them. 


But how mean is the policeman in his own 


home, and how few thought much of Sir Raffle | 


Buffle as he sat asleep after dinner in his old 
slippers!’ How well can I remember the terror 
created within me by the air of outraged dignity 
with which a certain fine old gentleman, now 
long since gone, could rub his hands slowly, one 
on the other, and look up to the ceiling, slight- 
ly shaking his head, as though lost in the con- 
templation of my iniquities!’ I would become 
sick in my stomach, and feel as though my ankles 
had been broken. ‘That upward turn of the eye 
unmanned me so completely that I was speech- 
I think that that 
old man could hardly have known the extent of 
his own power, 

Once upon a time a careless lad, having the 
charge of a bundle of letters addressed to the King 
—petitions and such like, which in the course 
of business would not get beyond the hands of 
some lord-in-waiting’s deputy assistant — sent 
the bag which contained them to the wrong 
place; to Windsor, perhaps, if the Court were 
in London; or to St. James’s, if it were at Wind- 
He was summoned; and the great man 
of the occasion contented himself with holding 
his hands up to the heavens as he stood up from 
his chair, 
Monarch’s pouch! 
pouch !” 


less as regarded any defense. 


sor. 


Mis-sent the Monarch’s 
escaped from the Board-room; but for a time 
he was deprived of all power of exertion, and 
could not resume his work till he had had six 
months’ leave of absence, and been brought 
round upon rum and asses’ milk. In that in- 
stance the peculiar use of the word Monarch had 


a power which the official magnate had never | 


contemplated. The story is traditional; but I 
believe that the circumstance happened as lately 
as in the days of George the Third. 


John Eames could laugh at the present chair- | 


man of the Income-tax Office with great free- 
dom, and call him old Huffle Scuffle, and the 
like; but, now that he was sent for, he also, in 
spite of his radical propensities, felt a little weak 
about his ankle-joints. He knew from the first 


and exclaiming twice, ‘‘ Mis-sent the | 


That young man never knew how he | 


G45 


reference to that affair at the railway station. 
Perhaps there might be a rule that any clerk 
should be dismissed who used his fists in any 
public place. There were many rules entailing 
the punishment of dismissal for many offenses 
—and he began to think that he did remember 
something of such a regulation. However, he 
got up, looked once around him upon his friends, 
and then followed Tupper into the Board-room. 

‘**There’s Johnny been sent for by old Scuf- 
fles,” said one clerk. 

‘* That's about his row with Crosbie,” said an- 
other. ‘The Board can’t do any thing to him 
for that.” 

**Can’t it?” said the first. ‘*Didn’t young 
Outonites have to resign because of that row at 
the Cider Cellars, though his cousin, Sir Con- 
stant Outonites, did all that he could for him?” 

** But he was regularly up the spout with 
commodation bills.” 

“*T tell you that I wouldn't be in Eames’s 
shoes for a trifle. 


ac- 


Crosbie is secretary at the 
Committee Office, where Scuffles was chairman 
before he came here; and of course they're as 
thick as thieves. I shouldn't wonder if they 
didn’t make him go down and apologize.” 

“¢ Johnny won't do that,” said the other. 

In the mean time John Eames was standing 
in the august presence. Sir Raffle Bufile was 
throned in his great oak arm-chair at the head 
of a long table in a very large room; and by 
him, at the corner of the table, was seated one 
of the assistant secretaries of the office. Another 
member of the Board was also at work upon the 
long table; but he was reading and signing 
papers at some distance from Sir Raffle, and 
paid no heed whatever to the scene. ‘The assist- 
ant secretary, looking on, could see that Sir Raffle 
was annoyed by this want of attention on the 
part of his colleague, but all this was lost upon 
Eames. 

‘* Mr. Eames ?” said Sir Raffle, speaking with 
a peculiarly harsh voice, and looking at the cul- 
prit through a pair of gold-rimmed glasses, 
which he perched for the occasion upon his big 
nose. ‘‘Isn't that Mr. Eames ?” 

‘* Yes,” said the assistant secretary, ‘‘ this is 
Eames.” 

‘* Ah !’—and then there was a pause. ‘*‘ Come 
a little nearer, Mr. Eames, will you?” and John- 
ny drew nearer, advancing noiselessly over the 


| Turkey carpet. 


‘‘Let me see; in the second class, isn't he ? 
Ah! Do you know, Mr. Eames, that I have 
received a letter from the secretary to the Direct- 
ors of the Great Western Railway Company, de- 
tailing circumstances which—if truly stated in 
that letter—redound very much to your discred- 
it?” 

‘*T did get into a row there yesterday, Sir.” 

‘Got intoa row! It seems to me that you 
have got into a very serious row, and that I must 
tell the Directors of the Great Western Railway 
Company that the law must be allowed to take 


| its course.” 
hearing of the message that he was wanted with | 


‘*]T sha’n’t mind that, Sir, in the least,” said 
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Eames, brightening up a little under this view | 


of the case. 

**Not mind that, Sir!” said Sir Raffle—or 
rather, he shouted out the words at the offender 
before him. I am inclined to think that he 
overdid it, missing the effect which a milder 
tone might have attained. Perhaps there was 
lacking to him some of that majesty of demeanor 
and dramatic propriety of voice which had been 
so efficacious in the little story as to the King’s 
bag of letters. As it was, Johnny gave a slight 
jump, but after his jump he felt better than he 
had been before. ‘* Not mind, Sir, being dragged 
before the criminal tribunals of your country, 
and being punished as a felon—or rather, as a 
misdemeanor—for an outrage committed on a 
public platform! Not mind it! What do you 
mean, Sir?” 

**T mean, that I don’t think the magistrate 
would say very much about it, Sir. And I don’t 
think Mr. Crosbie would come forward.” 

‘But Mr. Crosbie must come forward, young 
man. Do you suppose that an outrage against 
the peace of the Metropolis is to go unpunished 
because he may not wish to pursue the matter ? 
I'm afraid you must be very ignorant, young 
man.” 

“‘ Perhaps I am,” said Johnny. 

“*Very ignorant indeed—very ignorant in- 
deed. And are you aware, Sir, that it would | 


‘ 
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consequence of the flogging that he had received. 
Then his anger was aroused, and he bounced 
about the big room of the Income-tax Office, 
regardless of assistant secretaries, head clerks, 
and all other official grandees whatsoever, de. 
nouncing the iniquities of the public press, and 
declaring his opinion that it would be better to 
live in Russia than in a country which allowed 
such audacious falsehoods to be propagated. 

‘** He never touched me, Fisher; I don’t think 
he ever tried; but, upon my honor, he never 
touched me.” 

3ut, Johnny, it was bold in you to mak 
up to Lord De Courcy’s daughter,” said Fisher, 

‘**T never saw one of them in my life.” 

“*He’s going it altogether among the aris. 
tocracy now,” said another; ‘‘I suppose you 
wouldn’t look at any body under a viscount ?’ 

**Can I help what that thief of an editor puts 
into his paper? Flogged! Hufile Scufile told 
me I was a felon, but that wasn’t half so bad as 
this fellow ;” and Johnny kicked the newspaper 

across the room. 
|  **Indict him for a libel,” said Fisher. 
** Particularly for saying you wanted to mar- 
ry a countess’s daughter,” said another clerk. 
**T never heard such a scandal in my life,” 
| declared a third; ‘‘and then to say that the girl 
| wouldn’t look at you.” 
But not the less was it felt by all in the office 


become a question with the Commissioners of | that Johnny Eames was becoming a leading 
this Board whether you could be retained in the | man among them, and that he was one with 
service of this department if you were publicly | whom each of them would be pleased to be inti- 
punished by a police magistrate for such a dis- | mate. 
graceful outrage as that ?” fair of the railway station did him no real harm. 

Johnny looked round at the other Commis- | It was known that Crosbie had deserved to b 
sioner, but that gentleman did not raise his face | thrashed, and known that Eames had thrashed 
from his papers. |him. It was all very well for Sir Rafile Bufile 

‘* Mr. Eames is a very good clerk,’ whispered | to talk of police magistrates and misdemeanors, 
the assistant secretary, but in a voice which | but all the world at the Income-tax Office knew 
made his words audible to Eames; ‘‘ one of the | very well that Eames had come out from that 
best young men we have,” he added, in a voice | affair with his head upright, and his right foot 


And even among the grandees this af- 


which was not audible. 

**Oh—ah; very well. Now, I'll tell you 
what, Mr Eames, I hope this will be a lesson to 
you—a very serious lesson.” 

The assistant secretary, leaning back in his 
chair so as to be a little behind the head of Sir 
Raffle, did manage to catch the eye of the other 
Commissioner. The other Commissioner, bare- 
ly looking round, smiled a little, and then the 
assistant secretary smiled also. Eames saw 
this, and he smiled too. 

“Whether any ulterior consequences may 


still await the breach of the peace of which | 


you have been guilty, I am not yet prepared 
to say,” continued Sir Rafile 
now.” 

And Johnny returned to his own place, with 


no increased reverence for the dignity of the | 


chairman. 

On the following morning one of his colleagues 
showed him with great glee the passage in the 
newspaper which informed the world that he had 


been so desperately beaten by Crosbie that he was | 


obliged to keep his bed at this present time in 


“You may go | 


foremost. ‘ 
| “Never mind about thenewspaper,” a thought- 
| ful old senior clerk said to him. ‘‘As he did 
| get the licking and you didn't, you can afford to 
laugh at the newspaper.” 

** And you wouldn’t write to the editor ?” 

‘*No, no; certainly not. No one thinks of 
| defending himself to a newspaper except an ass; 
| unless it be some fellow who wants to kave his 
|name puffed. You may write what's as true 
|as the gospel, but they'll know how to make fun 
| of it.” 
Johnny therefore gave up his idea of an in- 
| dignant letter to the editor, but he felt that he 
was bound to give some explanation of the whole 
| matter to Lord De Guest. The affair had hap- 
| pened as he was coming from the earl’s house, 
and all his own concerns had now been made so 
|}much a matter of interest to his kind friend, 
| that he thought that he could not with propri- 
| ety leave the earl to learn from the newspapers 
either the facts or the falsehoods. And, there- 
fore, before he left his office he wrote the follow- 
| ing letter: 


| 
| 
| 
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Income-Tax Orrice, December 29, 186- ‘*No!” 


said Lady Julia, putting down her 
newspaper and spectacles, and expressing by the 
light of her eyes any thing but Christian horror 


My Lorp,— 
He thought a good deal about the style in 
which he ought to address the peer, never hav- at the wickedness of the deed. 
ing hitherto written to him. He began, ‘** My ‘But he has, though. I knew he would if 
dear Lord,’ on one sheet of paper, and then put | pe caw him.” 
it aside, thinking that it looked over-bold. ‘*Beaten him! Actually beaten him!” 
My Lorp,—aAs you have been so very kind to me, I feel ‘Sent him home to Lady Alexandrina with 
that I ought to tell you what happened the other morning blesk = . 
t the railway station as I was coming back from Guest- two —_ eyes. 4 : 
That scoundrel Crosbie g: he same carriage ‘““Two black eyes!) What a young pickle! 
with me at the Barchester Junction, and sat opposite to| But did he get hurt himself?” 
me all the way up to London. I did not speak a word to 
him, or he to me; but when he got out at the Paddington a“ Pe a + yy 
Station, I thought I ought not to let him go away, so And what I they os to him # 
an't say that I thrashed him as I wished to do; bis Nothing. Crosbie won't be fool enough to 
e an attempt, and I did give him a black eye. | do anything. A man be« 
juantity of policemen got round us, and I hadn't 
, fair chance. I know you will think that I was wrong, 
nd perhaps I was; but what could I do when he sat op-| . ei ae | tye : 
posite to me there for two hours, looking as though he impunity. He can’t show his face, you know. 
hought himself the finest fellow in all London? He can’t come forward and answer questions as 
They've put a horrible paragraph into one of the news- | to what he has done. There are offenses which 
, saying that I got so * flogged” that I haven't been 
al ) stir since. It is an atrocious falsehood, as is all! ¢ }- 
; Pages GA 4 feeling so strongly that any one may take upon 
e rest of the newspaper account. I was not touched. ~ E , a - 
e was not nearly so bad a customer as the bull, and | himself the duty of punishing them. He has 
eemed to take it all very quietly. I must acknowledge, been thrashed, and that will :stick to him till he 
1ough, that he didn't get such a beating as he deserved. 
rae Raewn ee Mp ES sent Sor me Cele memag, and ‘Do tell Johnny from me that I hope he 
me Iwasa felon. I didn't seem tocare much for that, aca ie ee : oe 
might as well have called me a murderer or a bur- didn’t get hurt,” said Lady Julia rhe old 
; but I shall care very much indeed if I have made lady could not absolute ly congratulate him on 


you angry with me. But what I most fear is the anger | his feat of arms, but she did the next thing 
of some one else—at Allington. : to it : 

‘ ‘ 

Believe me to be, my L 


‘** Not a scratch, he says.” 


mes an outlaw when 
he plays such a game as he has played. Any 
body’s hand may be raised against him with 


the law can’t touch, but which outrage publi 


ic 


dies.” 


Yours very much « iD dead site chau But the earl did ec ngratulate him, with a full 
Joun Eames. | open assurance of his approval. 
‘*T knew he’d do it if ever he got the oppor- **T hope,” he said, 


**T should have done the 
tunity,” said the earl when he had read his let- | same at your age 


, under similar circumstances, 
ter; and he walked about his room striking his | and I’m very glad that he proved less difficult 
hands together, and then thrusting his thumbs | than the bull. I’m quite sure you didn’t want 
into his waistcoat-pockets. ‘‘I knew he was any one to help you with Master Crosbie. As 
made of the right stuff,” and the earl rejoiced for that other person at Allington, if I under- 
greatly in the prowess of his favorite. ‘I'd | stand such matters at all, I think she will for- 
have done it myself if I'd seen him. I do be-| give you.” It may, however, be a question 
lieve I would.” Then he went back to the whether the earl did understand such matters 
breakfast-room and told Lady Julia. ‘‘ What at all. And then he added, im a postscript: 
do you think?” said he; ‘‘ Johnny Eames has | ‘‘ When you write to me again—and don’t be 
come across Crosbie, and given him a desperate | long first, begin your letter, ‘My dear Lord De 


beating.” Guest’—that is the proper way.” 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ADAM BEDE." 


CHAPTER LXVIIL. ] ed again and again, like a sweet rhythm, on the 
shores of that loveliest sea. 
Ina deep curve of the mountains lay a breadth 
Sap )LA in her boat passed from dreaming | of green land, curtained by gentle tree-shadowed 
into long deep sleep, and then again from slopes leaning toward the rocky heights. Up 
deep sleep into busy dreaming, till at last she felt | these slopes might be seen here and there, gleam- 
herself stretching out her arms in the court of ing between the tree-tops, a pathway leading to 
the Bargello, where the flickering flames of the a little irregular mass of building that seemed 
tapers seemed to get stronger and stronger till to have clambered in a hasty way up the mount- 
the dark scene was blotted out with light. Her ain-side, and taken a difficult stand there for the 
eyes opened, and she saw it was the light of sake of showing the tall belfry as a sight of 
morning. Her boat was lying still in a little beauty to the scattered and clustered houses of 
creek ; on her right hand lay the speckless sap- the village below. The rays of the newly-risen 
phire-blue of the Mediterranean; on her left one sun fell obliquely on the westward horn of this 
of those scenes which were and still are repeat- | crescent-shaped nook: all else lay in dewy shad- 


ROMOLA’S WAKING. 
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ow. No sound came across the stillness; the 
very waters seemed to have curved themselves 
there for rest. 

The delicious sun-rays fell on Romola and |} 
thrilled her gently like a caress. She lay mo- 
tionless, hardly watching the scene; rather, | 
feeling simply the presence of peace and beauty. | 
While we are still in our youth there can al- 
ways come, in our early waking, moments when 
mere passive existence is itself a Lethe, when 
the exquisiteness of subtle indefinite sensation 
creates a bliss which is without memory and 
without desire. As the soft warmth penetrated 
Romola’s young limbs, as her eyes rested on 
this sequestered luxuriance, it seemed that the 
agitating past had glided away like that dark | 
scene in the Bargello, and that the afternoon | 
dreams of her girlhood had really come back to | 
her. For a minute or two the oblivion was un- | 
troubled ; she did not even think that she could 
rest here forever—she only felt that she rested. | 
Then she became distinctly conscious that she 
was lying in the boat which had been bearing | 
her over the waters all through the night. In- 
stead of bringing her te death it had been the | 
gently-lulling cradle of a new life. And in| 
spite of her evening despair she was glad that 
the morning hdd come to her again: glad to 
think that she was resting in the familiar sun- 
light rather than in the unknown regions of 
death. Cou/d she not rest here? No sound from 
Florence would reach her. Already oblivion 
was troubled; from behind the golden haze | 
were piercing domes and towers and walls, parted 
hy a river and inclosed by the green hills. 

She rose from her reclining posture and sat up 
in the boat, willing, if she could, to resist the | 
rush of thoughts that urged themselves along | 
with the conjecture how far the boat had carried 
her. Why need she mind? This was a shel- | 





tered nook where there were simple village, 
who would not harm her. For a little while, at 
least, she might rest and resolve on nothing. 
Presently she would go and get some bread and 
milk, and then she would nestle in the g 
quiet, and feel that there was a pause in he 
She turned to watch the crescent-shaped valley, 
that she might get back the soothing sense of 
peace and beauty which she had felt in her first 
waking. 

She had not been in this attitude of contem. 
plation more than a few minutes when acros 
the stillness there came a piercing cry; not a 
brief cry, but continuous, and more and more 
intense. Romola felt sure it was the cry of a 
little child in distress that no one came to h ‘Ip. 
She started up and put one foot on the side of 
the boat ready to leap on to the beach; but she 
paused there and listened: the mother of the 
child must be near, the cry must soon cease, 
But it went on, and drew Romola so irresistibly, 
seeming the more piteous to her for the sense of 
peace which had preceded it, that she jumped 
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| on to the beach and walked many paces before 


she knew what direction she would take. The 
ery, she thought, came from some rough garden 
growth many yards on her right hand, where 
she saw a half-ruined hovel. She climbed over 
a low broken stone fence, and made her way 
across patches of weedy green crops and ripe but 


| neglected corn. The cry grew plainer, and, con- 


vinced that she was right, she hastened toward 
the hovel; but even in that hurried walk she felt 
an oppressive change in the air as she left the sea 
behind. Was there some taint lurking among 
the green luxuriance that had seemed such an 
inviting shelter from the heat of the coming day? 
She could see the opening into the hovel now, 
and the cry was darting through her like a pain. 
The next moment her foot was within the door- 
way, but the sight she beheld in the sombre light 
arrested her with a shock of awe and horror. 
On the straw with which the floor was scattered 
lay three dead bodies, one of a tall man, one of 
a girl about eight years old, and one of a young 
woman whose long black hair was being clutched 
and pulled by a living child—the child that was 
sending forth the piercing cry. Romola’s ex- 
perience in the haunts of death and disease made 


thought and action prompt: she lifted the little 


living child, and in trying to soothe it on her 
bosom, still bent to look at the bodies and see if 
they were really dead. The strongly marked 


| type of race in their features and their peculiar 


garb made her conjecture that they were Span- 


| ish or Portuguese Jews, who had perhaps been 


put ashore and abandoned there by rapacious 
sailors, to whom their property remained as a 
prey. Such things were happening continually 
to Jews compelled to abandon their homes by 


| the Inquisition ; the cruelty of greed thrust them 
| from the sea, and the cruelty of superstition 


thrust them back to it. 

‘* But, surely,” thought Romola, ‘‘I shall 
find some woman in the village whose mo- 
ther’s heart will not let her refuse to tend this 
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helpless child—if the real mother is indeed 
dead.” 

This doubt remained, because while the man 
and girl looked emaciated and also showed signs 
of having been long dead, the woman seemed to 
have been hardier, and had not quite lost the 
robustness of her form. Romola, kneeling, 
was about to lay her hand on the heart; but as 
she lifted the piece of yellow woolen drapery 
that lay across the bosom, she saw the purple 
spots which marked the familiar pestilence. 
[hen it struck her that if the villagers knew of 
this she might have more difficulty than she had 
expected in getting help from them; they would 
perhaps shrink from her with that child in her 
arms. But she had money to offer them, and 
they would not refuse to give her some goats’ 
milk in exchange for it. 

She set out at once toward the village, her 
mind filled now with the effort to soothe the 
little dark creature, and with wondering how 
she should win some woman to be good to it. 
She could not help hoping a little in a certain 
awe she had observed herself to inspire, when 
she appeared, unknown and unexpected, in her 
religious dress. As she passed across a breadth 
of cultivated ground she noticed, with wonder, 
that little patches of corn mingled with the other 
crops had been left to overripeness untouched 
by the sickle, and that golden apples and dark 
figs lay rotting on the weedy ground. There 
were grassy spaces within sight, but no cow, or 
sheep, or goat. The stillness began to have 
something fearful in it to Romola; she hurried 
along toward the thickest cluster of houses, 
where there would be the most life to appeal to 
on behalf of the helpless life she carried in her 
arms. But she had picked up two figs, and bit 
little pieces from the sweet pulp to still the child 
with. 

She entered between two lines of dwellings. 
It was time that villagers should have been 
stirring long ago, but not a soul was in sight. 
The air was becoming more and more oppress- 
ive, laden, it seemed, with some horrible im- 
purity. There was a door open; she looked in, 
and saw grim emptiness. Another open door ; 
and through that she saw a man lying dead 
with all his garments on, his head lying athwart 
a spade-handle, and an earthen-ware cruse in 
his hand as if he had fallen suddenly. 

Romola felt horror taking possession of her. 
Was she in a village of the unburied dead? 
She wanted to listen if there were any faint 
sound, but the child cried out afresh when she 
ceased to feed it, and the ery filled her ears. 
At last she saw a figure crawling slowly out of 
a house, and soon sinking back in a sitting pos- 
ture against the wall. She hastened toward 
the figure; it was a young woman in fevered 
anguish, and she, too, held a pitcher in her 
hand. As Romola approached her she did not 
start; the one need was too absorbing for any 
other idea to impress itself on her. 

‘*Water! get me water!” she said, with a 
moaning utterance. 


? 


Romola stooped to take the pitcher, and said 
gently in her ear, ‘* You shall have water; can 
you point toward the well ?” 

The hand was lifted toward the more distant 
end of the little street, and Romola set off at 
once with as much speed as she could use under 
the difficulty of carrying the pitcher as well as 
feeding the child. But the little one was get- 
ting more content as the morsels of sweet pulp 
were repeated, and ceased to distress her with 
its ery, so that she could give a less distracted 
attention to the objects around her. 

The well lay twenty yards or more beyond 
the end of the street, and as Romola was ap- 
proaching it her eyes were directed to the oppo- 
site green slope immediately below the church 
High up, ona patch of grass between the trees, 
she had descried a cow and a couple of goats, 
and she tried to trace a line of path that would 
lead her close to that cheering sight, when once 


she had done her errand to the well. Occupied 


in this way, she was not aware that she was very 


near the well, and that some one approaching it 
on the other side had fixed a pair of astonished 
eyes upon her. 

Romola certainly presented a sight which, a 
that moment and in that place, could hardly 
have been seen without some pausing and palpi- 
tation. With her gaze fixed intently on the 
distant slope, the long lines of her thick gray 
garment giving a gliding character to her rapid 
walk, her hair rolling backward and illuminated 
on the left side by the sun-rays, the little olive 
baby on her right arm now looking out with jet 
black eyes, she might well startle that youth of 
fifteen, accustomed to swing the censer in the 
presence of a Madonna less fair and marvelous 
than this. 

‘¢ She carries a pitcher in her hand—to fetch 
water for thg sick. It is the Holy Mother, 
come to take care of the people who have the 
pestilence.” 

It was a sight of awe: she would, perhaps, 
be angry with those who fetched water for them- 
selves only. ‘The youth flung down his vessel 
in terror, and Romola, aware now of some one 
near her, saw the black and white figure fly as 
if for dear life toward the slope she had just 
been contemplating. 3ut remembering the 
parched sufferer she half filled her pitcher quick- 
ly and hastened back. 

Entering the house to look for a small cup, 
she saw salt meat and meal: there were no signs 
of want in the dwelling. With nimble move- 
ment she seated baby on the ground, and lifted 
a cup of water to the sufferer, who drank eager- 
ly, and then closed her eyes and leaned her head 
backward, seeming to give herself up to the sense 
of relief. Presently she opened her eyes, and, 
looking at Romola, said, languidly, 

** Who are you?” 

**T came over the sea,” 
only came this morning. 


said Romola. “I 
Are all the people 
dead in these houses ? 

‘‘T think they are all ill now—all that are 


not dead. My father and my sister lie dead up 
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ait tl) we 


stairs, and there is no one to bury them: and 
soon I shall die.” 

‘Not so, I hope,” said Romola. ‘‘I 
come to take care of you. 
pestilence; I am not afraid. 
be some left who are not ill. 


am 
I am used to the 
Sut there must 
I saw a youth 
running toward the mountain when I went to 
the well.” 

‘*T can not tell. When the pestilence came 
a great many people went away, and drove off 
the cows and goats. Give me more water!” 

Romola, suspecting that if she followed the 
direction of the youth’s flight she should find 


some men and women who were still healthy 
and able, determined to seek them out at once, 
that she might at least win them to take care 
of the child, and leave her free to come back 
and see how many living needed help, and how 
many dead needed burial. She trusted to her 
powers of persuasion to conquer the aid of the 
timorous, when once she knew what was to be 
done. 

Promising the sick woman to come back to 
her, she lifted the dark bantling again, and set 
off toward the slope. She felt no burden of 
choice on her now, no longing for death. She 











was thinking how she would go to the other suf- 
ferers as she had gone to that fevered woman. 

But, with the child on her arm, it was not so 
easy to her as usual to walk up a slope, and it 
seemed a long while before the winding path 
took her near the cow and the goats. She was 
beginning herself to feel faint from heat, hun- 
ver, and thirst, and as she reached a double 
turning she paused to consider whether she 
would not wait near the cow, which some one 
was likely to come and milk soon, rather than 
toil up to the church before she had taken any 
rest. Raising her eyes to measure the steep 
distance, she saw peeping between the boughs, 
not more than five yards off, a broad round face, 
watching her attentively, and lower down the 
black skirt of a priest’s garment, and a hand 
grasping a bucket. She stood mutely observ- 
ing; and the face, too, remained motionless. 
Romola had often witnessed the overpowering 
force of dread in cases of pestilence, and she 
was cautious. 

Raising her voice in a tone of gentle plead- 
ing, she said, ‘‘ I came over the sea. I am hun- 
‘, and so is the child. Will you not give us 





some milk ?” 

Romola had divined part of the truth, but 
he had not divined that preoccupation of the 
priest’s mind which charged her words with a 
strange significance. Only a little while ago 





the young acolyte had brought word to the Pa- 
dre that he had seen the Holy Mother with the 
Babe, fetching water for the sick: she was as tall 
as the cypresses, and had a light about her head, 
and she looked up at the church. The pieva- 
no* had not listened with entire belief: he had 
been more than fifty vears in the world with- 
out having any vision of the Madonna, and he 
thought the boy might have misinterpreted the 
unexpected appearance of a villager. But he 
had been made uneasy, and before venturing to 
come down and milk his cow he had repeated 
many aves. The pievano’s conscience torment- 
ed him a little: he trembled at the pestilence ; 
but he also trembled at the thought of the mild- 
faced Mother, conscious that that Invisible Mer- 
ey might demand something more of him than 
prayers and ‘* Hails.” In this state of mind— 
unable to banish the image the boy had raised 
of the Mother with the glory abont her tending 
the sick—the pievano had come down to milk 
his cow, and had suddenly caught sight of Romo- 
la pausing at the parted way. Her pleadmg 
words, with their strange refinement of tone and 
accent, instead of being explanatory, had a pre- 
ternatural sound for him. Yet he did not quite 
believe he saw the Holy Mother: he was in a 
state of alarmed hesitation. If any thing mi- 
raculous were happening, he felt there was no 
strong presumption that the miracle would be 
in his favor. He dared not run away; he dared 
not advance. 

““Come down,” said Romola, after a pause. 
‘Do not fear. Fear rather to deny food to the 


” 


hungry when they ask you. 











| will come down with me, 
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A moment after the boughs were parted, and 
the complete figure of a thick-set priest, with a 
broad, harmless face, his black frock much worn 
and soiled, stood, bucket in hand, looking at her 
timidly, and still keeping aloof as he took the 
path toward the cow in silence. 

Romola followed him and watched him with- 
out speaking again, as he seated himself against 
the tethered cow; and, when he had nervously 
drawn some milk, gave it to her in a brass cup 
he carried with him in the bucket. As Romola 
put the cup to the lips of the eager child, and 
afterward drank some milk herself, the Padre 
observed her from his wooden stool with a ti- 
midity that changed its character a little. He 
recognized the Hebrew baby; he was certain 
that he had a substantial woman before him ; 
but there was still something strange and unac- 
countable in Romola’s presence in this spot, 
and the Padre had a presentiment that things 
were going to change with him. Moreover, that 
Hebrew baby was terribly associated with the 
dread of pestilence. 

Nevertheless, when Romola smiled at the lit- 
tle one sucking its own milky lips, and stretch- 
ed out the brass cup again, saying, ‘‘ Give us 
more, good father,” he obeyed less nervously 
than before. 

Romola, on her side, was not unobservant ; 
and when the second supply of milk had been 
drunk, she looked down at the round-headed 
man, and said, with mild decision, 

** And now tell me, father, how this pestilence 
came, and why you let your people die without 
the sacraments, and lie unburied. For I am 
come over the sea to help those who are left 
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alive—and you, too, will help them now.” 

He told her the story of the pestilence; and 
while he was telling it, the youth who had fled 
before had come peeping and advancing gradu- 
ally till at last he stood and watched the scene 
from behind a neighboring bush. 

Three families of Jews, twenty souls in all, 
had been put ashore many weeks ago, some of 
them already ill of the pestilence. ‘The villa- 
gers, said the priest, had of course refused to 
give shelter to the miscreants, otherwise than in 
a distant hovel, and under heaps of straw. But 
when the strangers had died of the plague, and 
some of the people had thrown the bodies into 
the sea, the sea had brought them back again in 
a great storm, and every body was smitten with 
terror, A grave was dug, and the bodies were 
buried; but then the pestilence attacked the 
Christians, and the greater number of the vil- 
agers went away over the mountain, driving 
away their few cattle, and carrying provisions. 
The priest had not fled; he had staid and pray- 
ed for the people, and he had prevailed on the 
youth Jacopo to stay with him, but he confess- 
ed that a mortal terror of the plague had taken 
hold of him, and he had not dared to go down 
into the valley. 

“You will fear no longer, father,” said Ro- 
mola, in a tone of encouraging authority; ‘“‘you 
and we will see who 
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is living, and we will look for the dead to bury | 


them. I have walked about for months where 


the pestilence was, and see, Iam strong. Ja-| 


copo will come with us,” she added, motioning 
to the peeping lad, who came slowly from be- 
hind his defensive bush, as if invisible threads 
were dragging him. 

‘*Come, Jacopo,” said Romola again, smiling 
at him, ‘‘you will carry the child for me. See! 
your arms are strong, and I am tired.” 

That was a dreadful proposal to Jacopo, and 
to the priest also; but they were both under a 
peculiar influence forcing them to obey. The 
suspicion that Romola was a supernatural form 
was dissipated, but their minds were filled in- 
stead with the more effective sense that she was 
a human being whom God had sent over the sea 
to command them. 

**Now we will carry down the milk,” said 
Romola, ‘and see if any one wants it.” 

So they went all together down the slope, and 
that morning the sufferers saw help come to 
them in their despair. ‘There were hardly more 
than a score alive in the whole valley; but all 
of these were comforted, most were saved, and 
the dead were buried. 

In this way days, weeks, and months passed 
with Romola till the men were digging and sow- 
ing again, till the women smiled at her as they 
carried their great vases on their heads to the 
well, and the Hebrew baby was a tottering tum- 
bling Christian, Benedetto by name, having been 
baptized in the church on the mountain side. 
But by that time she herself was suffering from 
the fatigue and languor that must come after a 
continuous strain on mind and body. She had 
taken for her dwelling one of the houses aban- 
doned by their owners, standing a little aloof 
from the village street ; and here on a thick heap 
of clean straw—a delicious bed for those who do 
not dream of down—she felt glad to lie still 
through most of the daylight hours, taken care 
of along with the little Benedetto by a woman 
whom the pestilence had widowed. 

Every day the Padre and Jacopo and the 
small flock of surviving villagers paid their visit 
to this cottage to see the blessed Lady, and to 
bring her of their best as an offering—honey, 
fresh cakes, eggs, and polenta. It was a sight 
they could none of them forget, a sight they all 
told of in their old age—how the sweet and saint- 
ed lady with her fair face, her golden hair, and 
her brown eyes that had a blessing in them, lay 
weary with her labors after she had been sent 

over the sea to help them in their extremity, and 
how the queer little black Benedetto used to crawl 
about the straw by her side and want every thing 
that was brought to her, and she always gave him 
a bit of what she took, and told them if they 
loved her they must be good to Benedetto. 

Many legends were afterward told in that val- 
ley about the blessed Lady who came over the 





sea, but they were legends by which all who | 


heard might know that in times gone by a wo- 
man had done beautiful loving deeds there, res- 
cuing those who were ready to perish. 






CHAPTER LXIX. 


HOMEWARD, 


In those silent wintry hours when Romola lay 
resting from her weariness, her mind, traveling 
back over the past, and gazing across the unde- 
fined distance of the future, saw all objects fro 
a new position. Her experience since the n 
ment of her waking in the boat had come to he; 
with as strong an effect as that of the fresh s 
on the dissolving wax. She had felt herself 
without bonds, without motive ; sinking in mere 
egoistic complaining that life could bring her no 
content; feeling a right to say, ‘I am tired of 
life; I want to die.” That thought had sobbed 
within her as she fell asleep, but from the mo- 
ment after her waking when the cry had drawn 
her, she had not even reflected, as she used to 
do in Florence, that she was glad to live because 
she could lighten sorrow—she had simply lived, 
with so energetic an impulse to share the life 
around her, to answer the call of need, and do 
the work which cried aloud to be done, that the 
reasons for living, enduring, laboring, never took 
the form of argument. 

The experience was like a new baptism to 
Romola. In Florence the simpler relations of 
the human being to his fellow-men had been 
complicated for her with all the special ties of 
marriage, the State, and religious discipleship, 
and when these had disappointed her trust the 
shock seemed to have shaken her aloof from life 
and stunned her sympathy. But now she said, 
‘*Tt was mere baseness in me to desire death. 
If every thing else is doubtful, this suffering that 
I can help is certain; if the glory of the cross 
is an illusion, the sorrow is only the truer. 
While the strength is in my arm I will stretch 
it out tothe fainting; while the light visits my 
eyes they shall seek the forsaken.” 

And then the past arose with a fresh appeal 
to her. Her work in this green valley was 
done, and the emotions that were disengaged 
from the people immediately around her rushed 
back into the old deep channels of use and af- 
fection. That rare possibility of self-contempla- 
tion which comes in any complete severance 
from our wonted life made her judge herself as 
she had never done before: the compunction 
which is inseparable from a sympathetic nature 
keenly alive to the possible experience of others 
began to stir in her with growing force. She 
questioned the justness of her own conclusions, 
of her own deeds: she had been rash, arrogant, 
always dissatisfied that others were not good 
enough, while she herself had not been true to 
what her soul had once recognized as the best. 
She began to condemn her flight: after all, it 
had been cowardly self-care; the grounds on 
which Savonarola had once taken her back were 
truer, deeper than the grounds she had had for 
her second flight. How could she feel the needs 
of others and not feel above all the needs of the 
nearest ? 

But then came reaction against such self-re- 
pronch. The memory of her life with Tito, of 





a ‘ 
he conditions which made their real union im- 
possible, while their external union imposed a 
set of false duties on her which were essentially 
the concealment and sanctioning of what her 
mind revolted from, told her that flight had 
been her only resource. All minds, except such 
as are delivered from doubt by dullness of sensi- 
bility, must be subject to this recurring conflict 
where the many-twisted conditions of life have 
forbidden the fulfillment of a bond. For in 
strictness there is no replacing of relations: the 
presence of the new does not nullify the failure 
and breach of the old. Life has lost its perfec- 
tion: it has been maimed; and until the wounds 
are quite scarred conscience continually casts 
backward doubting glances. 

Romola shrank with dread from the renewal 
of her proximity to Tito, and yet she was un- 
easy that she had put herself out of reach of 
knowing what was his fate—uneasy that the 
moment might yet come when he would be in 
misery and need her. There was still a thread 


of pain within her, testifying to those words of | 


Fra Girolamo, that she could not cease to be a 
wife. Could any thing utterly cease for her that 
had once mingled itself with the current of her 
heart’s-blood ? 

Florence, and all her life there, had come 
back to her like hunger; her feelings could not 
go wandering after the possible and the vague: 
their living fibre was fed with the memory of 
familiar things. And the thought that she had 
divided herself from them forever became more 
and more importunate in these hours that were 
unfilled with action. What if Fra Girolamo 
had been wrong? What if the life of Florence 
was a web of inconsistencies? Was she, then, 


something higher, that she should shake the | 


dust from off her feet and say, ‘‘ This world is 
not good enough for me?” If she had been 
really higher, she would not so easily have lost 
all her trust. 

Her indignant grief for her godfather had no 
longer complete possession of her, and her sense 
of debt to Savonarola was recovering predom- 
inance. Nothing that had come, or was to 
come, could do away with the fact that there 
had been a great inspiration in him which had 
waked a new life in her. Who, in all her ex- 
perience, could demand the same gratitude from 
her as he? His errors—might they not bring 
calamities ? 

She could not rest. She hardly knew wheth- 
er it was her strength returning with the bud- 
ding leaves that made her active again, or 
whether it was her eager longing to get nearer 
Florence. She did not imagine herself daring 
to enter Florence, but the desire to be near 
enough to learn what was happening there urged 
itself with a strength that excluded all other 
purposes. 

And one March morning the people in the 
valley were gathered together to see the blessed 
Lady depart. Jacopo had fetched a mule for 
her, and was going with her over the mountains. 


The Padre, too, was going with her to the near- | 
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est town, that he might help her in learning the 
safest way by which she might get to Pistoja. 
Her store of trinkets and money, untouched in 
this valley, was abundant for her needs. 

If Romola had been less drawn by the long- 
ing that was taking her away, it would have 
been a hard moment for her when she waiked 
along the village street for the last time, whil 
the Padre and Jacopo, with the mule, wer¢ 
awaiting her near the well. Her steps were 
hindered by the wailing people, who knelt and 
kissed her hands, then clung to her skirts and 
kissed the gray folds, crying, ‘* Ah, why will] 
you go, when the good season is beginning and 
the crops will be plentiful? Why will you go?’ 

**Do not be so * said Romola; ‘* you are 
well now, and I shall remember you. I must 
go and see if my own people want me.” 


rrv, 


‘* Ah, yes, if they have the pestilence |” 

** Look at us again, Madonna!” 

** Yes, yes, we will be good to the little Bene- 
detto!” 

At last mounted her mule, but a 


Vigorous screaming from Benedetto as he saw 


fomola 


her turn from him in this new position, was an 
excuse for all the people to follow her and insist 
that he must ride on the mule’s neck to thie foot 
of the slope. 

The parting must come at last, but as Romola 
turned continually before she passed out of sight, 
she saw the little flock lingering to catch the 
last waving of her hand. 


——~>__—_ 


CHAPTER LXX. 


MEETING AGAIN, 


Ow the fourteenth of April Romola was once 
more within the walls of Florence. Unable to 
rest at Pistoja, where contradictory reports 
reached her about the Trial by Fire, she had 
gone on to Prato; and was beginning to think 
that she should be drawn on to Florence in spite 
of dread, when she encountered that monk of 
San Spirito who had been her godfather’s con- 
fessor. From him she learned the full story of 
Savonarola’s arrest and of her husband's geath 
This Augustinian monk had been in the stream 
of people who had followed the wagon with its 
awful burden into the Piazza, and he could tell 
her what was generally known in Florence— 
that Tito had escaped from an assaulting mob 
by leaping into the Arno, but had been mur- 
dered on the bank by an old man who had long 
had an enmity against him. But Romola un- 
derstood the catastrophe as no one else did. Of 
Savonarola the monk told her, in that tone of 
unfavorable prejudice which was usual in the 
Black Brethren (Frati Neri) toward the brother 
who showed white under his black, that he had 
confessed himself a deceiver of the people. 

Romola paused no longer. That evening she 
was in Florence, sitting in agitated silence under 
the exclamations of joy and wailing, mingled 
with exuberant narrative, which were poured 
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into her ears by Monna Brigida, who had retro- 
graded to false hair in Romola’s absence, but 
now drew it off again and declared she would 
not mind being gray, if her dear child would 


stay with her. 


Romola was too deeply moved by the main 
events which she had known before coming to 
Florence to be wrought upon by the doubtful 


rossiping details added in Brigida’s narrative. 


‘he tragedy of her husband's death, of Fra 


Girolamo’s confession of duplicity under the 


coercion of torture, left her hardly any power 


of apprehending minor circumstances. All the 
mental activity she could exert under that load 
of awe-stricken grief was absorbed by two pur- 
poses which must supersede every other; to try 
and see Savonarola, and to Jearn what had be- 
come of Tessa and the children. 

‘**Tell me, cousin,” she said abruptly, when 
Monna Brigida’s tongue had run quite away 
from troubles into projects of Romola’s living 
with her, ‘* has any thing been seen or said since 
Tito’s death of a young woman with two little 
children ?” 

Brigida started, rounded her eyes, and lifted 
up her hands. 

‘Cristo! no. What! was he so bad as that, 
my poor child? Ah, then, that was why you 
went away, and left me word only that you went 
of your own free-will. Well, well; if I'd known 
that I shouldn’t have thought you so strange 
and flighty. For I did say to myself, though I 
didn’t tell any. body else, ‘ What was she to go 
away from her husband for, leaving him to mis- 
chief, only because they cut poor Bernardo’s head 
off? She’s got her father’s temper,’ I said, ‘that’s 
what it is.’ Well, well; never scold me, child: 
Bardo was fierce, you can’t deny it. But if you 
had only told me the truth, that there was a 
young hussy and children, I should have under- 
stood it all. Any thing seen or said of her? 
No; and the less the better. They say enough 
of ill about him without that. But since that 
was the reason you went—” 

** No, dear cousin,” 
ing her earnestly, ‘‘ pray do not talk so. I wish 
above all things to find that young woman and 
her children, and to take care of them. They 
are qifite helpless. Say nothing against it; that 
is the thing I shall do first of all.” 

** Well,” said Monna Brigida, shrugging her 
shoulders and lowering her voice with an air of 
puzzled discomfiture, ‘‘if that’s being a Piag- 
none, I've been taking peas for paternosters. 
Why, Fra Girolamo said as goc1 as that widows 
ought not to marry again. Step in at the door 
and it’s a sin and a shame, it seems; but come 
down the chimney and you're welcome. Two 
children—Santiddio !” 

‘* Cousin, the poor thing has done no conscious 
wrong: she is ignorant of every thing. I will 
tell you—but not now.” 

Early the next morning Romola’s steps were 
directed to the house beyond San Ambrogio 
where she had once found Tessa; but it was as 
she had feare1; Tessa was gone. Romola con- 
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| father’s library. 


said Romola, interrupt- | 


jectured that Tito had sent her away beforehay 
to some spot where he had intended to je in her 
for she did not believe that he would willi; 
part with those children. It was a painful ( 
jecture, because if Tessa were out of Floren 
there was hardly a chance of finding her, a1 
Romola pictured the childish creature wait 
and waiting at some way-side spot in wond 


1acr- 


ing helpless misery. Those who lived near cou 
tell her nothing except that old deaf Lisa ha 
gone away a weck 
one knew where Tess 


o with her goods, but n 








a had gone. Romola s 
no further active search open to her; for she | 
no knowledge that could serve as a starting- 
for inquiry, and not only her innate reserve } 

a more noble sensitiveness made her slirink from 


assuming an attitude of generosity in the eyes 
of others by publishing Tessa’s relation to Tito 
along with her own desire to find her. Many 
days passed in anxious inaction. Even under 
strong solicitation from other thoughts Romola 
found her heart palpitating if she caught sight 
of a pair of round brown legs, or of a short wo- 


{man in the contadina dress. 


She never for a moment told herself that it 
was heroism or exalted charity in her to seek 
these beings; she needed something that she 
was bound specially to care for; she yearned to 
clasp the children and to make them love her. 
This at least would be some sweet result, for 
others as well as herself, from all her past sor- 
row. It appeared there was much property of 
Tito’s to which she had a claim; but she dis- 
trusted the cleanness of that money, and she had 
determined to make it all over to the State, ex- 
cept so much as was equal to the price of her 
This would be enough for the 
modest support of Tessa and the children. But 
Monna Brigida threw such planning into the 
back-ground by clamorously insisting that Ro- 
mola must live with her and never forsake her 
till she had seen her safe in paradise—else why 
had she persuaded her to turn Piagnone? and 
if Romola wanted to rear other people's children, 
she, Monna Brigida, must rear them too. Only 
they must be found first. 

Romola felt the full force of that innuendo. 
3ut strong feeling unsatisfied is never without 
its superstition, either of hope or despair. Ro- 
mola’s was the superstition of hope: somehow she 
was to find that mother and the children. And 
at last another direction for active inquiry sug- 
gested itself. She learned that Tito had pro- 
vided horses and mules to await him in San 
Gallo; he was therefore going to leave Florence 
by the gate of San Gallo, and she determined, 
though without much confidence in the issue, to 
try and ascertain from the gate-keepers if they 


had observed any one corresponding to the de- 


scription of Tessa, with her children, to have 
passed the gates before the morning of the ninth 
of April. Walking along the Via San Gallo, 
and looking watchfully about her through her 
long widow's veil, lest she should miss any ob- 
ject that might aid her, she descried Bratti chaf- 
fering with a customer. That roaming man, she 
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thought, might aid her: she would not mind 
talking of Tessa to him. But as she put aside 
her veil and crossed the street toward him, she 
saw something hanging from the corner of his 
basket which made her heart leap with a much 
stronger hope. 

sratti, my friend,” she said, abruptly, “where 
did you get that necklace ? 

“Your servant, madonna,” said Bratti, look- 
ing round at her very deliberately, his mind not 
being subject to surprise. ‘It’s a necklace 
worth money, but I shall get little by it, for my 
heart’s too tender for a trader's ; I have promised 
to keep it in pledge.” 

‘* Pray tell me where you got it: from a lit- 
tle woman named Tessa, is it not true?” 

‘‘Ah! if you know her,” said Bratti, ‘and 
would redeem it of me at a small profit, and give 
it her again, you’d be doing a charity, for she 
ried at parting with it—you'd have thought she 
was running into a brook. | It’s a small profit 
‘ll charge you. You shall have it for a florin, 


” 


for I don’t like to be hard-hearted.” 

‘‘Where is she?” said Romola, giving him 
the money, and unclasping the necklace from 
the basket in joyful agitation. 

‘* Outside the gate there, at the other end of 
Any body 


the Borgo, at old Sibilla Manetti’s. 
will tell you which is the house.” 
Romola went along with winged feet, bless- 


ing that incident of the Carnival which had | 


made her learn by heart the appearance of this 
necklace. Soon she was at the house she songht. 
The young woman and the children were in the 
inner room—were to have been fetched away a 
fortnight ago and more—had no money, only 
their clothes, to pay a poor widow with for their 
food and lodging. But since madonna knew 


them—Romola waited to hear no more, but | 


opened the door. : 

Tessa was seated on the low bed. Her cry- 
ing had passed into tearless sobs, and she was 
looking with sad blank eyes at the two chil- 
dren, who were playing in an opposite corner— 
Lillo covering his head with his skirt, and roar- 
ing at Ninna to frighten her, then peeping out 
again to see how she bore it. The door was a 
little behind Tessa, and she did s:ot turn round 
when it opened, thinking it was only the old 
woman: expectation was no longer alive. Ro- 
mola had thrown aside her veil and paused a 
moment, holding the necklace in sight. Then 
she said, in that pure voice that used to cheer 
her father : 

** Tessa !” 

Tessa started to her feet and looked round. 

“See,” said Romola, clasping the beads on 
Tessa’s neck, ‘* God has sent me to you again.” 

The poor thing screamed and sobbed, and 
clung to the arms that fastened the necklace. 
She could not speak. The two children came 
from their corner, laid hold of their mother’s 
skirts, and looked up with wide eyes at Romola. 

That day they all went home to Monna Bri- 
gida’s, in the Borgo degli Albizzi. Romola had 
made known to Tessa by gentle degrees that 
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Naldo could never come to her again; not be- 
cause he was cruel, but because he was dead. 

‘* But be comforted, my Tessa,” said Romo- 
la. ‘“*Iam come to take care of you always. 
And we have got Lillo and Ninna.” 

Monna Brigida’s mouth twitched in the strug- 
gle between her awe of Romola and the desire 
to speak unseasonably. 

‘** Let be for the present,” she thought; ‘‘ but 
it seems to me a thousand years till I tell this 
little contadina, who seems not to know how 
many fingers she’s got on her hand, who Romo- 
lais. And I will tell her some day, else she'll 
never know her place. It’s all very well for 
Romola; nobody wil] call their souls their own 
when she’s by; but if I’m to have this puss- 
faced minx living in my house she be 
humble to me.” 

However, Monna Brigida wanted to give the 
children too many sweets for their supper, and 
confessed to Romola, the last thing before going 
to bed, that it would be a shame not to take 
care of such cherubs. 

‘*But you must give up to me a little, Ro- 
mola, about their eating and those things. For 
you have never had a baby, and I had twins, 
only they died as'soon as they were born.” 


must 
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CHAPTER LXXI. 
THE CONFESSION. 


Wuen Romola brought home Tessa and the 
children April was already near its close, and 
the other great anxiety on her mind had been 
wrought to its highest pitch by the -publication 
in print of Fra Girolamo’s Trial, or rather of 
the confessions drawn from him by the sixteen 
Florentine citizens commissioned to interrogate 
him. The appearance of this document, issued 
by order of the Signoria, had called forth such 
strong expressions of public suspicion and dis- 
content that severe measures were immediately 
taken for recalling it. Of course there were 


| copies accidentally mislaid, and a second edi- 


tion, zot by order of the Signoria, was soon in 
the hands of eager readers. 

Romola, who began to despair of ever speak- 
ing with Fra Girolamo, read this evidence again 
and again, desiring to judge it by some clearer 
light than the contradictory impressions that 
were taking the form of assertions in the mouths 


of both partisans and enemies. 


In the more devout followers of Savonarola 


his want of constancy under torture, and his 


retractation of prophetic claims, had produced a 
consternation too profound to be at once dis- 
placed as it ultimately was by the suspicion, 
which soon grew into a positive datum, that any 
reported words of his which were in inexplicable 
contradiction to their faith in him, had not 
come from the lips of the prophet, but from the 


falsifying pen of Ser Ceccone, that notary of 


evil repute, who had made the digest of the ex- 
amination. But there were obvious facts that 
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at once threw discredit on the printed docu- | 
ment. Was not the list of sixteen examiners | 
half made up of the prophet’s bitterest enemies ? 
Was not the notorious Dolpho Spini one of the 
new Eight prematurely elected, in order to load 
the dice against a man whose ruin had been de- 
termined on by the party in power? It was but 
a murder with slow formalities that was being 
transacted in the Old Palace. The Signoria had 
resolved to drive a good bargain with the Pope 
ind the Duke of Milan, by extinguishing the 
man who was as great a molestation to vicious 
citizens and greedy foreign tyrants as to a cor- 
rupt clergy. The Frate had been doomed be- 
forehand, and the only question that was pre- 
tended to exist now was, whether the Republic, 
in return for a permission to lay a tax on eccle- 
siastical property, should deliver him alive into 
the hands of the Pope, or whether the Pope 
should further concede to the Republic what its 
dignity demanded—the privilege of hanging and 
burning its own prophet on its own piazza. 


Who, under such circumstances, would give 


full credit to this so-called confession? If the 
Frate had denied his prophetic gift, the denial 
had only been wrenched from him by the agony 
of torture—agony that, in his sensitive frame, 
must quickly produce raving. What if these 
wicked examiners declared that he had only | 
had the torture of the rope and pulley thrice, 
and only on one day, and that his confessions 
had been made when he was under no bodily 
coercion—was that to be believed? He had 
been tortured much more; he had been tortured 
in proportion to the distress his confessions had 
sreated in the hearts of those who loved him. 
Other friends of Savonarola, who were less 
ardent partisans, did not doubt the substantial 


genuineness of the confession, however it might | 


have been colored by the transpositions and ad- 
ditions of the notary; but they argued indig- 
nantly that there was nothing which could war- 
rant a condemnation to death, or even to grave 
punishment. 
men that if this examination represented the 
only evidence against the Frate, he would die, 
not for any crime, but because he had made 
himself inconvenient to the Pope, to the rapa- 
cious Italian States that wanted to dismember 
their Tuscan neighbor, and to those unworthy 
citizens who sought to gratify their private am- 
bition in opposition to the common weal. 

Not a shadow of political crime had been 
proved against him. Not one stain had been 
detected on his private conduct: his fellow- 
monks, including one who had formerly been 
his secretary for several years, and who, with 


more than the average culture of his compan- | 
ions, had a disposition to criticise Fra Girola- | 
mo’s rule as Prior, bore testimony, even after | 


the shock of his retractation, to an unimpeacha- 
ble purity and consistency in his life, which had 
commanded their unsuspecting veneration. The 
Pope himself had not been able to raise a charge 
of heresy against the Frate, except on the 
ground of disobedience to a mandate, and dis- 
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It must be clear to all impartial | 








| regard of the sentence of excommunication. hi 
was difficult to justify that breach of disc ipline 
| by argument, but there was a moral insurgence 
in the minds of grave men against the Court of 
Rome, which tended to confound the theoretic 
distinction between the Church and churchmen, 
and to lighten the scandal of disobedience. 
Men of ordinary morality and public spirit 
felt that the triumph of the Frate’s enemies was 
really the triumph of gross license. And keen 
Florentines like Soderini and Piero Guicciardi- 
ni, may well have had an angry smile on their 
lips at a severity which dispensed with all law 
and order to hang and burn a man in whom the 
seductions of a public career had warped the 
strictness of his veracity; may well have re- 
marked that if the Frate had mixed a much 
deeper fraud with a zeal and ability less incon- 
venient to high personages, the fraud would 
have been regarded as an excellent oil for ec- 
| clesiastical and political wheels. 
| Nevertheless such shrewd men were forced to 
admit that, however poor a figure the Floren- 
| tine government made in its clumsy pretense of 
a judicial warrant for what had in fact been pre- 
| determined as an act of policy, the measures 
| of the Pope against Savonarola were necessary 
| Measures of self-defense. Not to try and rid 
|himself of a man who wanted to stir up the 
| Powers of Europe to summon a General Coun- 
| cil and depose him, would have been adding in- 
|eptitude to iniquity. There was no denying 
that toward Alexander the Sixth Savonarola 
| w yas a rebel, and, what was much more, a dan- 
| gerous rebel. Florence had heard him say, and 
had well understood what he meant, that he 
would not obey the devil. It was inevitably a 
| life and death struggle between the Frate and 
the Pope; but it was less inevitable that Flor- 
ence should make itself the Pope’s executioner. 
Romola’s ears were filled in this way with 
| the suggestions of a faith still ardent under its 
wounds, and the suggestions of worldly discern- 
ment, judging things according to a very moderate 
standard of what is possible to human nature. 
She could be satisfied with neither. She brought 
to her long meditations over that printed docu- 
ment many painful observations, registered more 
| or less consciously through the years of her dis- 
|cipleship, which whispered a presentiment that 
Savonarola’s retractation of his prophetic claims 
was not merely a spasmodic effort to escape from 
torture. But, on the other hand, her soul cried 
out for some explanation of his lapses which 
would make it still possible for her to believe 
| that the main striving of his life had been pure 
|and grand. The recent memory of the selfish 
discontent which had come over her like a blight- 
ing wind along with the loss of her trust in the 
|man who had been for her an incarnation of the 
highest motives, had produced a reaction which 
is known to many as a sort of faith that has 
sprung up to them out of the very depths of 
their despair. It was impossible, she said now, 
that the negative disbelieving thoughts which 
had made her soul arid of all good could be 








founded in the truth of things: impossible that 
it had not been a living spirit, and no hollow 
pretense, which had once breathed in the Frate’s 
words, and kindled a new life in her. What- 
ever falsehood there had been in him had been a 
fall and not a purpose; a gradual entanglement 
in which he struggled, not a contrivance encour- 
aged by success. 

Looking at the printed confessions she saw 
many sentences which bore the stamp of bun- 
gling fabrication: they had that emphasis and 
repetition in self'-accusation which none but 
very low hypocrites use to their fellow - men. 
But the fact that these sentences were in striking 
opposition, not only to the character of Savona- 
rola, but also to the general tone of the confes- 
sions, strengthened the impression that the rest 
of the text represented in the main what had 
really fallen from his lips. Hardly a word was 
dishonorable to him except what turned on his 
prophetic annunciations. He was unvarying in 
his statement of the ends he had pursued for 
Florence, the Church, and the world; 
apart from the mixture of falsity in that claim 
to special inspiration by which he sought to gain 
hold of men’s minds, there was no admission of 
having used unworthy means. Even in this 
confession, and without 2xpurgation of the no- 
tary’s malign phrases, Fra Girolamo shone forth 
as a man who had sought his own glory indeed, 
but sought it by laboring for the very highest 
end—the moral welfare of men—not by vague 
exhortations, but by striving to turn beliefs into 
energies that would work in all the details of 
life. 

‘‘Every thing that I have done,” said one 
memorable passage, which may perhaps have 
had its erasures and interpolations, ‘‘I have 
done with the design of being forever famous in 
the present and in future ages ; and that I might 
win credit in Florence; and that nothing of 
great import should be done without my sane- 
tion. 
position in Florence, I had it in my mind to do 
great things in Italy and beyond Italy, by means 
of those chief personages with whom I had con- 
tracted friendship and consulted on high mat- 
ters, such as this of the General Council. And 
in proportion as my first efforts succeeded I 
should have adopted further measures. Above 
all, when the General Council had once been 
brought about, I intended to rouse the princes 
of Christendom, and especially those beyond the 
borders of Italy, to subdue the infidels. It was 
not much in my thoughts to get myself made a 
Cardinal or Pope; for when I should have 
achieved the work I had in view, I should, with- 
out being Pope, have been the first man in the 
world in the authority I should have possessed, 


and the reverence that would have been paid | 


me. If I had been made Pope, I would not 
have refused the office: but it seemed to me 
that to be the head of that work was a greater 
thing than to be Pope, because a man without 
virtue may be Pope; but such a work as I con- 
templated demanded a man of excellent virtues.” 


ROMOLA. 


and, | 
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That blending of ambition with belief in the 
supremacy of goodness made no new tone t 
Romola, who had been used to hear it in the 
voice that rang through the Duomo. It was th« 
habit of Savonarola’s mind to conceive great 
things, and to feel that he was the man to do 
them. Iniquity should be brought low; the 
cause of justice, purity, and love should tri- 
umph; and it should triumph by his voice, by 
his work, by his blood. In moments of ecstatic 
contemplation, doubtless, the sense of self melt- 
ed in the sense of the unspeakable, and in that 
part of his experience lay the elements of genu- 
ine self-abasement; but in the presence of his 
fellow-men for whom he was to act, pre-emi- 
nence seemed a necessary condition of his life. 

And perhaps this confession, even when it 
described a doubleness that was conscious and 
deliberate, really implied no more than that 
wavering of belief concerning his own impres- 
sions and motives which most human beings 
who have not a stupid inflexibility of self-confi- 
dence must be liable to under a marked change 
of external conditions? Ina life where the ex- 
perience was so tumultuously mixed as it must 
have been in the Frate’s, what a possibility was 
opened for a change of self-judgment, when, 
instead of eyes that venerated and knees that 
knelt, instead of a great work on its way to ac- 
complishment, and in its prosperity stamping 
the agent as a chosen instrument, there came 
the hooting, and the spitting, and the curses of 
the crowd; and then the hard faces of enemies 
made judges; and then the horrible torture, and 


| with the torture the irrepressible ery, “It is 


true, what you would have me say: let me go: 


do not torture me again: yes, yes, I am guilty. 


O God! Thy stroke has reached me !” 
As Romola thought of the anguish that must 
have followed the confession—whether, in the 


| subsequent solitude of the prison, conscience re- 
| tracted or confirmed the self-taxing words—- 
And when I had thus established my 


that anguish seemed to be pressing on her own 
heart and urging the slow bitter tears. Every 
vulgar self-ignorant person in Florence was 
glibly pronouncing on this man’s demerits, and 
he was knowing a depth of sorrow which can 
only be known to the soul that has loved and 
sought the most perfect thing, and beholds it- 
self fallen. 

She had not then seen—what she saw after- 
ward—the evidence of the Frate’s mental state 
after he had had thus to lay his mouth in the 
dust. As the days went by, the reports of new 
unpublished examinations, eliciting no change 
of confessions, ceased; Savonarola was left 
alone in his prison and allowed pen and ink 
for a while, that, if he liked, he might use his 
poor bruised and strained right arm to write 
with. He wrote; but what he wrote was no 
vindication of his innocence, no protest against 
the proceedings used toward him: it was a con- 
tinued colloquy with that divine purity with 
which he sought complete reunion; it was the 
outpouring of self-abasement; it was one long 
ery for inward renovation. No lingering echoes 
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work, for it is good, and those who set their 
faces against it are the children of the devil!” 
The voice of Sadness tells him, ‘‘ God placed 
thee in the midst of the people even as if thou 
hadst been one of the excellent. In this way 
thou hast taught others, and hast failed to learn 
thyself. Thou hast cured others: and thou thy- 
self hast been still diseased. ‘Thy heart was 
lifted up at the beauty of thy own deeds, and 
through this thou hast lost thy wisdom and art 
become, and shalt be to all eternity, nothing 





















































ored thee, thou art fallen into the depths of the 
sea; and after so many gifts bestowed on thee, 
thou, by thy pride and vain-glory, hast scandal- 
ized all the world.” And when Hope speaks and 
argues that the divine love has not forsaken 
him, it says nothing now of a great work to be 
done, but only says, ‘‘Thou art not forsaken, 
else why is thy heart bowed in penitence? That 
too is a gift.” 


























the time of his imprisonment to the supreme 
moment Savonarola thought or spoke of him- 
self asa martyr. The idea of martyrdom had 
been to him a passion dividing the dream of the 
future with the triumph of beholding his work 
achieved. And now, in place of both, had come 
a resignation which he called by no glorifying 
name. 

But therefore he may the more fitly be called 
a martyr by his fellow-men to all time. For 















































but because of his greatness—not because he 
sought to deceive the world, but because he 
sought to make it noble. And through that 
greatness of his he endured a double agony: 
not only the reviling, and the torture, and 
the death-throe, but the agony of sinking from 
the vision of glorious achievement into that 
deep shadow where he could only say, ‘‘I count 
as nothing: darkness encompasses me: yet the 
light I saw was the true light.” 
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CHAPTER LXXII. 


THE LAST SILENCE, 






Romota had seemed to hear, as if they had 
been a cry, the words repeated to her by many 
lips—the words uttered by Savonarola when he 
took leave of those brethren of San Marco who 
had come to witness his signature of the con- 
fession: ‘‘ Pray for me, for God has withdrawn 
from me the spirit of prophecy.” 

Those words had shaken her with new doubts 
as to the mode in which le looked back at the 
past in moments of complete self-possession. 
And the doubts were strengthened by more 
piteous things still, which soon reached her 
ears. 

The nineteenth of May had come, and by 





















































of the old vehement self-assertion, ‘‘ Look at my | 


After so many benefits with which God has hon- | 


There is no jot of worthy evidence that from | 


power rose against him not because of his sins, 
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the completion of Savonarola’s trial. They en- 
tered amidst the acclamations of the people, 
| calling for the death of the Frate. For now 
(the popular cry was, ‘‘It is the Frate’s decep- 
tion that has brought on all our misfortunes: 
let him be burned, and all things right will be 
done, and our evils will cease.” 

The next day it is well certified that there 
was fresh and fresh torture of the shattered sens. 
itive frame; and now, at the first threat and 
first sight of the horrible implements, Savonarola, 
in convulsed agitation, fell on his knees, and in 
brief, passionate words, retracted his confession, 
| declared that he had spoken falsely in denying 
| his prophetic gift, and that if he suffered he 
would suffer for the truth—‘ The things that I 
have spoken I had them from God.” 

But not the less the torture was laid upon 
him, and when he was under it he was asked 
why he had uttered those retracting words. 
Men were not demons in those days, and yet 
nothing but confessions of guilt were held a rea- 
son for release from torture. The answer came: 
**T said it that I might seem good; tear me no 
more, I will tell you the truth.” 

There were Florentine assessors at this new 
trial, and those words of twofold retractation 
had soon spread. They filled Romola with dis- 
mayed uncertainty. 

‘“* But’—it flashed across her—‘‘ there will 
come a moment when he may speak. When 
there is no dread hanging over him but the dread 
of falsehood, when they have brought him into 
the presence of death, when he is lifted above 
the people, and looks on them for the last time, 
they can not hinder him from speaking a last 
decisive word. I will be there.” 

Three days after, on the 23d of May, 1498, 
there was again a long narrow platform stretch- 
ing across the great piazza, from the Palazzo 
Vecchio toward the Tetta de’ Pisani. But there 
was no grove of fuel as before: instead of that, 
there was one great heap of fuel placed on the 
circular area which made the termination of the 
long narrow platform. And above this heap of 
fuel rose a gibbet with three halters on it—a 
gibbet which, having two arms, still looked so 
much like a cross as to make some beholders 
uncomfortable, though one arm had been trunc- 
ated to avoid the resemblance. 

On the marble terrace of the Palazzo wee 
three tribunals: one near the door for the Bish- 
op, who was to perform the ceremony of degra- 
dation of Fra Girolamo and the two brethren 
who were to suffer as his followers and accom- 
plices; another for the Papal Commissaries, 
who were to pronounce them heretics and schis- 
matics, and deliver them over to the secular 
arm; and a third, close to Marzocco, at the cor- 
ner of the terrace where the platform began, for 
the Gonfaloniere, and the Eight who were to 
pronounce the sentence of death. 

Again the piazza was thronged with expectant 
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that day’s sunshine there had entered into Flor- 
ence the two Papal Commissaries, charged with 








faces: again there was to be a great fire kindled. 
In the majority of the crowd that pressed around 
the gibbet the expectation was that of ferocious 
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hatred, or of mere hard curiosity to behold a 
barbarous sight. But there were still many 
spectators on the wide pavement, on the roofs, 
ind at the windows, who, in the midst of their 
bitter grief and their own endurance of insult as 
hyp critical Piagnoni, were not without a linger- 
ing hope, even at this eleventh hour, that God 
would interpose, by some sign, to manifest their 
beloved prophet as His servant. And there were 
yet more who looked forward with trembling 
eaverness, as Romola did, to that final moment 
when Savonarola might say, ‘‘Oh people, I was 
innocent of deceit.” 

Romola was at a window on the north side 
of the piazza, far away from the marble terrace 
where the tribunals stood; and near her, also 
looking on in painful doubt concerning the man 
who had won his early reverence, was a young 
Florentine of two-and-twenty, named Jacopo 
Nardi, afterward to deserve honor as one of the 
very few who, feeling Fra Girolamo’s eminence, 
have written about him with the simple desire 
to be veracious. He had said to Romola, with 
respectful gentleness, when he saw the struggle 
in her between her shuddering horror of the 
scene and her yearning to witness what might 
happen in the last moment, 

** Madonna, there is no need for you to look 
at these cruel things. I will tell you when he 
comes out of the Palazzo. ‘Trust to me; I 
know what you would see.” 

Romola covered her face, but the hootings 
that seemed to make the hideous scene still 
visible could not be shut out. At last her arm 
was touched, and she heard the words, ‘* He 
comes.” She looked toward the Palace, and 
could see Savonarola led out in his Dominican 
garb; could see him standing before the Bishop, 
und being stripped of the black mantle, the 
white scapulary and long white tunic, till he 
stood in a close woolen under-tunic, that told 
of no sacred office, no rank. He had been de- 
graded, and cut off from the Church Militant. 

The baser part of the multitude delight in 
degradations, apart from any hatred; it is the 
satire they best understand. There was a fresh 
hoot of triumph as the three degraded Breth- 
ren passed on to the tribunal of the Papal Com- 
missaries, who were to pronounce them schis- 
matics and heretics. Did not the prophet look 
like a schismatic and heretic now? It is easy 
to believe in the damnable state of a man who 
stands stripped and degraded. 

Then the third tribunal was passed—that of 
the Florentine officials who were to pronounce 
sentence, and among whom, even at her dis- 
tance, Romola could discern the odious figure 
of Dolfo Spini, indued in the grave black lucco, 
as one of the Eight. 

Then the three figures, in their close white 
raiment, trod their way along the platform, 
amidst yells and grating tones of insult. 

**Cover your eyes, madonna,” said Jacopo 
Nardi; ‘Fra Girolamo will be the last.” 

It was not long before she had to uncover 
them again. Savonarola was there. He was 
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far off He had mounted the 
steps; she could see him look round on the 
multitude. 

But in the same moment expectation died, 
and she only saw what he was seeing—torches 
waving to kiadle the fuel beneath his dead body, 
faces glaring with a yet worse light; she only 


heard what he 


not her now. 


was hearing—gross jests, taunts, 
and curses, 

Her face was cover- 
ed again, and she only knew that Savonarola’s 
voice had passed into eternal silence. 


The moment was past. 


EPILOGUE. 
Ow the evening of the twenty-second of May, 
1509, five persons, 
known something, 


have 
were seated in a handsome 
upper room opening on to a loggia which, at its 
right-hand corner, looked all along the Borgo 
Pinti, and over the city gate toward Fiesole, and 
the solemn heights beyond it. 


of whose history we 


At one end of the room was an arch-way open- 
ing into a narrow inner room, hardly more than 
a recess, where the light fell from above on a 
small altar covered with fair white linen. Over 
the altar was a picture, discernible at the dis- 
tanee where the little party sat only as the small 
full-length portrait of a Dominican Brother. 
For it was shaded from the light above by over- 
hanging branches and wreaths of flowers, and 
the fresh tapers below it were unlit. But it 
seemed that the decoration of the altar and its 
recess was not complete. For part of the floor 
was strewn with a confusion of flowers and green 
boughs, and among them sat a delicate blue- 
eyed girl of thirteen, tossing her long light-brown 
hair out of her eyes, as she made selections for 


the wreaths she was weaving, or looked up at 
her mother’s work in the same kind, and told 
her how to do it with a little air of instruction. 

For that mother was not very clever at weay- 


ing flowers or at any other work. Tessas fin- 
gers had not become more adroit with the years 
—only very much fatter. She got on slowly, 
and turned her head about a good deal, and 
asked Ninna’s opinion with much deference ; 
for Tessa never ceased to be astonished at the 
wisdom of her children. She still wore her 
contadina gown: it was only broader than the 
old one; and there was the silver pin in her 
rough curly brown hair, and round her neck 
the memorable necklace, with a red cord under 
it, that ended mysteriously in her bosom. Her 
rounded face wort even a more perfect look of 
childish content than in her younger days: every 
body was so good in the world, Tessa thought ; 
even Monna Brigida never found fault with her 
now, and did little else than sleep, which was 
an amiable practice in every body, and one that 
Tessa liked for herself. 

Monna Brigida was asleep at this moment, in 
a straight-backed arm-chair, a couple of yards 
off. Her hair, parting backward under her 
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black hood, had that soft whiteness which is 
not like snow or any thing else, but is simply 
the lovely whiteness of aged hair. Her chin 
had sunk on her bosom, and her hands rested 
on the elbow of her chair. She had not been 
weaving flowers or doing any thing else: she 
had only been looking on as usual, and as usu- 
al had fallen asleep. 

The other two figures were seated farther off, 
at the wide doorway that opened on to the log- 
gia. Lillo sat on the ground, with his back 
against the angle of the door-post, and his long 
legs stretched out, while he held a large book 
open on his knee, and occasionally made a dash 
with his hand at an inquisitive fly, with an air 
of interest stronger than that excited by the 
finely-printed copy of Petrarch which he kept 
open at one place, as if he were learning some- 
thing by heart. 

Romola sat nearly opposite Lillo, but she was 
not observing him. Her hands were crossed 
on her lap, and her eyes were fixed absently on 
the distant mountains: she was evidently un- 
conscious of any thing around her. An eager 
life had left its marks upon her: the finely- 
moulded cheek had sunk a little; the golden 
crown was less massive ; but there was a placid- 
ity in Romola’s face which had never belonged 
to it in youth. It is but once that we can know 
our worst sorrows, and Romola had known them 
while life was new. 

Absorbed in this way, she was not at first 
aware that Lillo had ceased to look at his book, 
and was watching her with a slightly impatient 
air, which meant that he wanted to talk to her, 
but was not quite sure whether she would like 
that entertainment just now. But persevering 
looks make themselves felt at last. Romola 
did presently turn away her eyes from the dis- 
tance and meet Lillo’s impatient dark gaze with 
a brighter and brighter smile. He shufiled 
along the floor, still keeping the book on his 
lap, till he got close to her and lodged his chin 
on her knee. 

“What is it, Lillo?” said Romola, pulling 
his hair back from his brow. Lillo was a hand- 
some lad, but his features were turning out to 
be more massive and less regular than his fa- 
ther’s. The blood of the Tuscan peasant was 
in his veins. 

‘Mamma Romola, what am I to be?” he 
said, well contented that there was a prospect 
of talking till it would be too late to con ‘‘ Spir- 
to gentil” any longer 

‘* What should you like to be, Lillo? You 
might be a scholar. My father was a scholar, 
you know, and taught me a great deal. That 
is the reason why I ean teach you.” 

‘** Yes,” said Lillo, rather hesitatingly. ‘‘ But 
he is old and blind in the picture. Did he get 
a great deal of glory ?” 

**Not much, Lillo. The world was not al- 
ways very kind to him, and he saw meaner men 
than himself put into higher places because they 
could flatter and say what was false. And then 
his dear son thought it right to leave him and 
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become a monk; and after that my father, be. 
ing blind and lonely, felt unable to do the things 
that would have made his learning of greater 
use to men, so that he might still have lived 
his works after he was in his grave.” 

*“T should not like that sort of life,” said 
Lillo. ‘I should like to be something that 
would make me a great man, and very happy 
besides—something that would not hinder me 
from having a good deal of pleasure.” 

‘*That is not easy, my Lillo. It is only a 
poor sort of happiness that could ever come by 
caring very much about our own narrow pleas. 
ures. We can only have the highest happiness, 
such as goes along with being a great man, by 
having wide thoughts, and much feeling for the 
rest of the world as well as ourselves; and this 


in 


sort of happiness often brings so much pain with 
it that we can only tell it from pain by its being 
what we would choose before every thing else, 
because our souls see it is good. There are so 
many things wrong and difficult in the world 
that no man can be great—he can hardly keep 
himself from wickedness—unless he gives up 
thinking much about pleasures or rewards, and 
gets strength to endure what is hard and pain- 
ful. My father had the greatness that belongs 
to integrity; he chose poverty and obscurity 
rather than falsehood. And there was Fra Gi- 
rolamo—you know why I keep to-morrow sa- 
cred: he had the greatness which belongs to a 
life spent in struggling against powerful wrong, 
and in trying to raise men to the highest deeds 
they are capable of. And so, my Lillo, if you 
mean to act nobly and seek to know the best 
things God has put within reach of men, you 
must learn to fix your mind on that end, and 
not on what will happen to you because of it. 
And remember, if you were to choose some- 
thing lower, and make it the rule of your life 
to seek your own pleasure and escape from what 
is disagreeable, calamity might come just the 
same; and it would be calamity falling on a 
base mind, which is the one form of sorrow that 
has no balm in it, and that may well make a 
man say ‘It would have been better for me if 
I had never been born.’ I will tell you some- 
thing, Lillo.” 

Romola paused a moment. She had taken 
Lillo’s cheeks between her hands, and his young 
eyes were meeting hers. 

‘¢ There was a man to whom I was very near, 
so that I could see a great deal of his life, who 
made almost every one fond of him, for he was 
young, and clever, and beautiful, and his man- 
ners to all were gentle and kind. I believe, when 
I first knew him, he never thought of doing any 
thing cruel or base. But because he tried to 
slip away from every thing that was unpleasant, 
and cared for nothing else so much as his own 
safety, he came at last to commit some of the 
basest deeds—such as make men infamous. He 
denied his father, and left him to misery; he 
betrayed every trust that was reposed in him, 
that he might keep himself safe and get rich and 
prosperous, Yet calamity overtook him,” 





Again Romola paused. Her voice was un- 
steady, and Lillo was looking up at her with 
awed wonder. 

‘« Another time, my Lillo—I will tell you an- 
other time. See, there are our old Piero di 
Cosimo and Nello coming up the Borgo Pinti, 
bringing us their flowers. Let us go and wave 
our hands to them, that they may know we see 
them.” 

‘* How queer old Piero is!” said Lillo, as they 
stood at the corner of the loggia, watching the 
advancing figures. ‘*He abuses you for dress- 





ing ve altar, and thinking so much of Fra Gi- | 


rolamo, and yet he brings you the flowers.” 

“Never mind,” said Romola. ‘* There are 
many good people who did not love Fra Girola- 
mo. Perhaps I should never have learned to 
love him if he had not helped me when I was in 
great need.” 
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\ J HENEVER a fit of pious gratitude over- | 


takes me, among all my other manifold 
blessings I never fail to first enumerate the one 
of being *‘ grown up.” My well-authenticated 


maturity may not especially interest the public, | 


but it is a subject of unceasing thankfulness to 
myself that I am no longer a child. - The hor- 
ribly false doctrine of ‘‘ Childhood, happiest 
days of life; free from care and free from strife,” 
is beginning to be exploded since it has been the 
fashion to dare to call things by their right 
names, and speak of them as they really are, 
divested of all the moonshine and nonsense with 
which writers of an earlier time thought neces- 
sary to invest every subject they honored with a 
pen-touch. 


“ Free from strife!” Oh, good old poet, where | 


were your eyes and ears? Where did you ever 
see such desperate fights as among small boys? 
such bitter heart-burnings and jealous rivalry as 


among little girls? Clearly you must have been | 


the youngest of a large family, who all left home 
young; you alone remained to the indulgent 
care of grandma, who brought you up on rasp- 
berry jam and cocoa-nut candy! But, even 


then, did you never go to school ? never wear an | 


old-fashioned jacket? never play truant and feel 
the ferule? never get called ugly names? never 
be imposed on by big boys? never get scared out 
of all your small wits by the hideous tales of 
Bugaboo and the Black Man in the Cellar, who 
would devour you if you did not go instantly to 
qleep? Never be refused permission to attend 


the picnic, by a cruel parent or aunt? 


that the frogs in yonder marsh were hideous 
demons, or robbers and murderers at the very 
least ? 

Pleasant, merry, happy time of life indeed! 
At every body’s beck and call, with no more 
will of your own than a bound 'prentice ! 

Of all people under the light of the sun I pity 
children most. We have had reforms of all 
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guor, 


Never | 
lie awake, quaking like a tertian ague, thinking 
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sorts. Every ‘‘ism,” “ology,” and ‘‘ pathy,” 
has had its orators, its rostrum, and a fair chanee 
for its life. But the dear children—the little, 
precious, troublesome, good-for-nothing darlings 
—have no advocates! Legally they are classed 
with the insane, the married women, the idiots, 
and negroes. If that isn’t enough to make a 
baby sorry and ashamed to think he started at 
all, I don’t know what is. Socially, in a gen- 
eral way, they are quietly voted nuisances by 
the majority of people. 

By-the-by, isn’t it odd, with all the pleasant 
nonsense that is printed upon the subject, how 
few true mother-hearts one finds, even among 
pretty good sort of women? I mean the grand, 
yearning love of the antique woman—like Han- 
nah, with her agonizing prayer, ‘* Give me chil- 
dren, O Lord, or I die!” of Sarah, of Rachel, 
of others, down to poor Katharine of A ragon of 
modern times. The women who welcome lan- 
suffering, torture, every thing which in- 
sures the joyful promise that ‘*‘the shadow of 
things hoped for, the substance of things not 


| seen,” is to be fulfilled in the soft, sweet reality, 


whose frail existence is as yet but a hope and a 
possibility. How many, out of the millions of 
mothers, love and pray for this dear unknown, 
with a genuine mother-love, before faith is lost 
in sight? If you have seen a dozen such glori- 
fied women among your hundreds of friends 
you have been blessed. I have known six. But 
to only two was the precious boon granted in its 
perfection, and one was a posthumous child. 

** Was it not sad,” I asked of the poor widow, 
in her shabby, second-hand mourning, as she, 
weeping bitterly, told of her great sorrow; 


| ** was it not terrible to you that your baby should 


be born while your husband lay dying ?” 

“Oh no!” said she, while her faded eyes 
brightened for a moment. ‘*Oh no! It was 
the last thing he gave me; and it seems like as 
if I had my husband back again.” 

Simple creature! there was no thought of 
poverty, toil, care, or privation; just the pure 
delight in the child, that it was the last gift of 
the dear, lost husband, and the unadulterated 
love of the baby itself. 

‘*Mamma,”’ said a four-year-old curly head, 
creeping up into his widowed mother’s lap, 
‘*what is a keepsake ?” 

‘Something which one who is going away 
gives to friends. Something to remember one 
by.” 

‘¢ Well, mamma, I’m papa’s keepsake to you, 


ain’t 1?” 
the juvenile party, the circus, the ‘* muster,” or | 


And the straining clasp and showering tears 
rendered other assurance needless. 

But all women do not feel like this, nor most 
women even. I say so confidently, for I know. 
To most it is a shock, a surprise, an inconven- 
ience, a hindrance to plans of comfort or pleas- 
ure, an upsetting of one’s notions generally, 
which is any thing but weleome. The quacks 
know this; old women and nurses know it; 
physicians know it; every body knows it who 
has no business knowing it—and most of such 
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make and meddle, and do mischief, which causes | 


the dreadful Shade of Herod to rejoice from the 
Outer Darkness where he groans undyingly. 

It is all wrong, of course; but it is true, for 
all that, and Herod was merciful and wise com- 
pared to these women; for he only aimed at 
destroying an enemy and a rival, while they de- 
stroy the heirs of their own body—the hopes of 
their own race. 

“You don’t believe it ?” 

Look into the first newspaper. Do people 
advertise wares for which there is no demand ? 

** But,” exclaims some disciple of Malthus, 
“vou are glorifying a mere animal instinct at 
the expense of reason and judgment.” 

Yes; and thank God there is no animal but 
man who so persists in misunderstanding him- 
self. We can learn much wisdom from a brood- 
ing dove if we will but watch. 

It is no wonder babies are cross and trouble- 
some when this is their welcome. Do you sup- 
pose they can lie so near one’s heart and not be 
troubled by its rebellious murmurs? This is no 
poetic figure of speech either, as any physician 
will tell you, but a fact of physiology which is 
now well established. 

** How in the world do you make your chil- 
dren so good?” asked a gentleman of a friend 
of mine and a relative of his own. 

“*T do not try to make them good,” was the 
gentle answer. ‘‘I only make them welcome.” 

Oh, wise young mother! thus to soften and 
line the nest with such love and tenderness; 
plucking the down of thine own breast that they 
may sleep sweetly. 

If the helpless, shivering, unwelcome guest 
persists in making good his right to existence, 
what a struggle begins! Every thing is against 
it. There are’wet-nurses who get drunk; and 
dry-nurses who ‘* Daffy” and ‘* Winslow” and 
‘* Bateman” the poor little wretch into its grave. 
There are swill-fed cows; there are bare shoul- 
ders, cold feet, blue arms, teething, fits, green 
fruit, cruel experiments with strange food, se- 
cret tumbles, rides backward, clandestine spank- 
ings, overturned baby carriages, ugly boys, run- 
away horses, mad dogs, unmerciful trottings ; 
all the array of infantile diseases, to say nothing 
of the drugs used in their treatment by awful 
allopaths, hideous homeopaths, and horrid hy- 
dropaths. 

There, that will do. I think I have made it 
clear that with so many ways for a poor child to 
get out of the world on short notice, the least 
we can do is to welcome him into it at the be- 
ginning and at least give him a fair start. 

There are families neither fashionable nor 
frivolous over whose nursery doors might be 
written, ‘* Who enters here leaves hope behind ;” 
whose gloomy portals creak dismally when opened 
for one after another of its little inmates. The 
children are noisy: Paterfamilias wants to read 
his paper or his review. They require constant 
attention: and mamma wants her nap, and the 
house must be still as death. They romp in 
and out of the parlor when Bridget has a beau ; 










and she mentally, if not audibly, consigns then 
to the antipodes. 


Not that the antipodes would 
be greatly benefited. By all accounts the C les- 
tial Empire is tolerably stocked with juveni! 
But any where, any where, ‘‘out of the way 
Adolphus anathematizes the ‘‘ brats” who tea 
him for brotherly pennies and paternal visits to 
the cireus, and stand in a row, like a pair of 
stairs, with a dirty fist in each eye, upliftir 
their voices and bewailing their fate as h 
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drives 
past in his trotting wagon with his fast hired 
horse. 

There is literally no place in the house for the 
children; so they go into the street, that grave 
of childish innocence, and acquire Adolphus’s 
valuable accomplishments of slang, tobacco, and 
profanity, while mamma and sister groan over 
‘*the worst children in the world.” It is hard 
enough to keep children well, and good, and 
happy in a city with the best of care and the 
most vigilant of attention; but it is utterly hope- 
less if one is indolent or indifferent, and the 
prisons and the gambling hells will tell of you 
in years to come if you do not use your best en- 
deavors to hallow your own hearth-stone to your 
own children rather than the occasional guest. 
Evil may come in spite of your best endeavor, 
but it is certain without it. 

But babies are tough, some of them, thanks 
to Dame Nature, who has one grand idea of pres- 
ervation and multiplication always in mind; 
and with an instinct of self-defense baby exerts 
his lungs. In spite of father’s reading, mother’s 
nap or novel, Bridget’s beau, or Adolphus’s 
oaths the uproar goes on, until somebody's pa- 
tience gives way, and baby gets what he wants; 
that is, to be taken up and cuddled. He may 
thank his stars if his maternal relative wears 
front laced gaiters on these occasions, for in case 
of slippers domestic discipline is inevitable. But 
he has obtained what he wanted, and sits serenely 
on his mother’s or nurse’s lap staring at the light, 
and curling up his pink toes luxuriously before 
the fire, a living illustration of the value of pluck 
even in little people and small matters. ‘* Small 
successes give a habit of victory,” said a wise 
general. 

Herod was an angel of mercy compared to 
those who, sparing the lives of children, rob 
them of their childhood, making it a period to 
which, in after-years, one looks back with pain 
and sadness. Especially is this true of solitary 
children, those brought up with no companions 
of their own age. Sometimes they are petted 
and spoiled—‘* Grandma’s babies ;” but oftenag, 
by association with minds so much older and 
more developed than their own, are forced on to 
a dismal precocity from which healthy maturity 
recoils. Such children are younger at twenty 
than at ten; at twenty-five than at fifteen. Na- 
ture will not be wholly thwarted. One must be 
young once, and if she ean not have youth at 
the right time she will have it at the wrong, 
and revenge herself by making one’s middle life 
ridiculous, Old boys and girls of this sort are 
distressing to every body, but to none so much 








as themselves. They do not know how to be 
children. ‘‘ Be a woman,” has been drilled into 
their heads till it has broken their childish 
hearts; and cold, silent, and reticent, perhaps 
deceitful, they sit by while othet children, easy, 
happy, and graceful, bear off the honors which 
they could so easily have won if they could have 
had fair play. 

This is almost the worst thing in the world 
for a child. Children need each other. They 
pine and wither away without each other. 
‘Twins very often die at nearly the same time. 
[he magnetic influence of children on each 
other is wonderful. They are thoroughly dem- 
ocratic and gregarious. Rupert's purple and 
fine linen don’t hinder him in the least from 
playing with barefooted Bob round in the al- 

Bob may be a good companion for Ru- 

pert, but the chances are against him; but if 
you do not find Rupert suitable companions he 
will find those for himself that 
yours will be the responsibility and regret. 
” Some ‘don’t see the sense of children wast- 
ing their time playin’ round all day,” and work 
them till all the child is erased, and a dull, old, 
weary, pinched look takes the place of childish 
grace. Not that the work amounts to any 
thing; for every body knows that ‘*‘ bairns’ work 
is aye more plague than profit.” You have lost 
all and gained nothing when you do thus. It 
is just as bad to dress them Ike fashion-plates, 
and force them through a fashionable school, 
till they emerge creatures of monstrosity at 
which Dundreary might take heart of grace. 

I don’t want children to be idle. They will 
not and can not be idle; but they like to work 
for themselves, and in their own way. Boys 
must build (oh, those beautiful castles in Spain!) 
with blocks, either from the toy-bazar or car- 
penter’s-shop, it don’t matter. Girls imust have 
dolls. Oh the earnest passion with which wax- 
en Lily or cloth-and-cotton Molly is regarded ! 
and the dear rag-baby suffers violence every 
hour in the day from the affection of her ‘ ittle 
mamma.” That was real human nature in 
Cossette, her fierce love for her stolen puppet. 
And if little girls must sew (alas for Eve’s un- 
fortunate luncheon and all our woe!), they will 
learn as well and quickly again making Dolly's 
clothes, and cloaks, and bedding, than on long 
sheet-seams or distracting patch-work. Take 
an interest in their attempts; cut the frocks, 
show them how to do it, and admire the work 
when done. I have a great respect for sewing 
in general, and especially for a child who can 
dress dolls well. 

Children—real live, plump, jolly, roly-poly 
children—are as scarce as sensible grown-up 
people. Little, thin, narrow-shouldered, angu- 
lar, pale intellectualities are common enough. 
It is your healthy tom-boy that is the rarity. 
What woman ever was less delicate in soul and 
pure in heart because she tore her frocks and 
climbed trees when she was a child? Real 
wild, childish romping, with ringing laughter 
and twinkling feet, merry dances and family 
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are not so, and | 
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| frolics—this is the stuff out of which wholesome 
manhood and womanhood is made. Children 
who are under conviction of sin at five years 
|of age die of brain disease, or live with hypo- 
chondria to torment the life out of all around 
them. Sad is the family that has one or more 
of such. I don’t doubt the mother of the 
| Gracchi was a sad romp, and I more than sus- 
pect Portia of immense tom-boyhood. Such 
healthy natures could not have developed other- 
wise, 

Pity and love the little children. Tolerate 
these pets. Comfort Nellie over her dead bird, 
and don't call Molly's “little white kitty” a “cat.” 
It is enough to break a juvenile heart to have 
one’s darlings snubbed. How would you like 
to hear your own Frederick Augustus called a 
‘dirty young one?” The little ones have their 

tragedies and comedies, and laugh and weep 
more sincerely than you do at Falstaff or Lear. 
They love, marry, keep house, have children, 
| have weddings and funerals, and dig little graves 
for dead mice in the garden, and mourn into 
small white handkerchiefs, and get brother Jim 
to write an appropriate inscription for its tiny 
head-board. Is not this human nature in little, 
and in its small way, as deserving of a certain 
You do not despise your own reflec- 
tion in a concave mirror, you know. 

Cherish the children; mend the frocks; don't 
scold them for broken toys—for man is not more 
inevitably mortal than playthings. Don’t strip 
their fat shoulders in winter, nor roast them in 
flannels in dog-days, because somebody told you 
to. Don’t drug them; don't ‘‘yarb” them; 
don’t stuff them with pastry, or starve them on 
chippy bread; don’t send them to infant schools 
at three, or to fancy balls at ten, nor teach them 
the commandments earlier than they can re- 
member Mother Goose. Let them have Christ- 
mas and Fairy Stories; grandpa’s horse-cane 
rather than Mr. Birch’s ferule; Little Bo-Peep, 
not English Reader; Mary Howitt, not Jamie- 
son's Rhetoric. Give them Willson’s Readers 
when they want them, not before. 

Children remember those who made them 
happy. You know you remember yet the lady 
who brought you Red Riding-Hood when you 
had the measles, and the oranges when you had 
the fever; and told you what the chickens, cats, 
cows, dogs, and buli-frogs said; and the bright- 
eyed big boy who swung you over the foaming 
gutter ten years ago when you were a little trot- 
ter going to school. 

I remember well secing a “long exiled from 
home” Scotch woman open a box of keepsakes 
from over the sea. All were pretty and well- 
chosen; some of them valuable; but when all 
were emptied out of the box there lay, I know 
not whether by accident or design, a little dried 
‘‘gowan.” You should have seen the power 
of childish association as the lady spied the tiny 
dry morsel that had once had life in dear old 
Scotland, and the raining tears as she pressed 
her lips, trembling with home-sick longings, te 
her new-found treasure. 
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‘“‘The gowan! the bonnie wee gowan! Oh | 
sae mony’s the time when, with brithers an’ sis- | 
ters, we pu’ed you far away in old Scotland!” 
she exclaimed, in the words and tones of her 
childhood, which long absence and fine culture 
had for years made strangers to her lips. And 
she kissed the withered plant over and over 
again, crooning over it, as if it were a long-lost 
child who had been reclaimed from an Indian 
camp. It was no dry and worthless weed she 
held, but the priceless key of sweet childish 
memories of the Hieland and moorland, the loch 
and the mountain, and the dearer brothers and 
sisters now parted by the salt sea foam. They 
were all at home in a moment, and the ingleside 
blazed for all alike once more. 

Don’t expect too much of the little people. 
Original sin don’t have as much to do with 
their ill-temper as physical causes. Bread-and- 
butter, well sugared, is a powerful moral agent. 
A warm salt bath of a warm afternoon is a great 
regenerator, and the moral power of a walk with 
papa, holding his immense red forefinger with 
four tiny white ones, is astonishing. Pins and 
tight frocks are an invention of Herod and his 
emissaries ; use buttons, and don’t spare button- 
holes. It don’t take so long to make them as to 
hunt up pricking pins in the long-run. Don’t 
fasten babies’ frocks so tight, for fear they will 
hurt themselves crying. They won't cry if they 
are loose and easy; unless they are tired or in 
pain, and then crying is their way of telling you. 

If you have a sweet, good, fat, loving baby, 
never mind who wears satins and pearls. You 
have better than satin in its soft skin, and its 
pearls will come through great tribulation: where- 
with be loving and patient, for great is your re- 
ward, 

You may talk all the soft nursery jargon to it 
that you want to. It is good for both of you; 
and if Hypercriticus objects, when you get time 
read him a six hours’ stretch of Johnson’s Dic- | 
tionary. He deserves it. 

In fact, if we were transplanted, bodily and 
helplessly, to a strange country, neither under- 
standing its language nor manners, and every 
body thumped us about, and never let us do 
what we wanted to, and made us do what we 
didn’t want to, I don’t think we should do very 
differently from what the babies do. I think 
that, in their case, I should roar as loudly as I 
could for help. 

Mother-sense is what is needed. A foregone 
love for the little ones before they come, and un- 
dying love when they do—a cherishing care of 
one’sself for their sakes, that we may be brave and 
strong, wise and beautiful, when they need us to 
be—an undying love for them, in aggregate and 
in detail, in quantity and quality that does, dares, 
and braves all things for them. 

In a word: Don’t kill the little children, 
either bodily, as wicked old Herod did long ago, 
or mentally and morally, as so many mothers and 
nurses now do, who are less wicked than Herod 
only in the proportion that they are more fool- 
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THE LITTLE HEIRESS. 

T was in the middle of summer, and in 

season of remarkable beauty, when Edward 
Courtney—a young and intelligent, though not 
yet a distinguished member of the Bar—determ. 
ined to disenthrall himself for a short time from 
the cares and duties of a profession, which js 
apt at his time of life to be more arduous than 
remunerative, and to set out upon an unaccus- 
tomed trip of health and pleasure seeking. Hay- 
ing no definite object but relaxation and enjoy- 
ment in view, he did not purpose to fetter him- 
self by any presupposed plan or route, but meant 
to take with him no determination more precisi 
than that of ‘‘floating upon the current of 
events ;” of wandering and tarrying just when- 
ever and wherever the whim of the moment 
should invite, until the limited time and funds 
which he had devoted to the purpose should be 
expended. 

But at this particular crisis, by one of those 
fortunate chances which do sometimes occur, 
though rarely, in this untoward world which we 
presume to call ours, he received the offer of an 
agency, the object of which was, so far as he 
was concerned, to collect statistics for an agri- 


, cultural commission. 


It was easy to see that this appointment, if 
accepted, while it would in no degree interfere 
with his own plans of enjoyment, would give to 
his purposeless wanderings the dignity and the 
zest of an object; and while it would enable him 
to extend their circuit, would at the same time 
give him a pleasant introduction to the homes 
of a class of men at once intelligent and com- 
municative (the better educated farming class), 
from whose conversation he felt he might, while 
faithfully following up the interests of his 
employers, derive much personal pleasure and 
profit. 

The appointment was gladly accepted. A 
few brief interviews with his principal made 
known to him the duties and requirements of his 
office, the particular points of detail upon which 
information was most desirable, and, armed with 
note-books and credentials, he set out upon his 
tour of observation and inquiry. 

It is not our intention to weary the reader by 
dwelling upon the various stages of a journey so 
devious and erratic—or how he loitered in out- 
of-the-way places and sketched, and fished, and 
questioned, and answered, and traveled on foot 
or by rail, as inclination or convenience prompt- 
ed; but merely say that one fine, bright morn- 
ing in June was devoted by him in visiting the 
farm of Mr. Livingstone. 

This farm was one which he had been par- 
ticularly recommended to investigate; he had 
heard much of it on every hand, for its fame was 
widely spread. He knew that its owner, Mr. 
Livingstone, was a man of great wealth; that 
the place was what is termed a model or experi- 
mental farm; that the stock was of the choicest 
and rarest breeds; the agricultural operations 
all conducted upon scientific principles, and the 
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whole machinery of the farm carried forward 
upon a system of liberality almost lavish, which 
sought for its results in useful experience for the 
farming interest in general, rather than in pecu- 
niary remuneration totheowner. He had heard 
casually of so many acres of tillage, so many 
acres of mowing-land ; so many miles of drain- 
age, so many rods of stone-wall, so many rods 
of live hedging; he had heard of model barns, 
and cow-stables, and cattle-sheds; of sleek Al- 
derneys, and fat Durhams; of ‘‘ Chinese pigs,” 
and “hairless pigs,” and ‘‘ Mackey breeds ;”’ 
until he fully realized that the estate was the 
favorite hobby of the wealthy proprietor; but 
not until he reached it did he realize that it was 
the proprietor’s residence. He had fancied it a 
farm per se, but he found to his surprise that the 
farm was but a dependency—a tributary to the 
country-seat which Mr. Livingstone made his 
home, and that the same lavish hand which 
had made the farm celebrated had not spared 
taste and ornament to make the pleasure-grounds 
beautiful. He had expected a well-kept farm— 
he found an ornamented paradise, where the 
naturally picturesque features of the landscape 
had been heightened by art, and skill, and labor 
to a perfection rarely seen in our new country, 
where landscape gardening has only of late years 
been recognized as among tlie fine arts. 

We have said it was in the perfection of sum- 
mer; but I fancy few of our readers, probably 
none who have not from choice made the coun- 
try their permanent home, and watched closely 
and lovingly, year after year, the beautiful and 
mysterious changes of Nature, fully realize how 
brief a period that season actually is. 

People talk of their engagements and ar- 
rangements for the summer; of spending a sum- 
mer in the country, a summer at the sea-side, 
or a summer in traveling; as ifjt was a period 
of weeks and months. And by the calendar it 
isso. We know there certainly are three sum- 
mermonths. We are accustomed to call all the 
warm weather, from May-day until October, 
‘*summer,” in common parlance. But this is 
not what we mean now: we mean the heart of 
summer: its paradise glory; its zenith of per- 
fection; and that is but a term of days—a brief, 
bright week at the uttermost—a turning point 
between growth and decay. 

Will any accurate and candid observer of 
Nature watch curiously, and minute carefully, 
the exact length of the period from the time 
when expectation and preparation are all ful- 
filled, till the work of demolition begins, and 
tell us just how many days and hours it actual- 
ly was? 

Last week was beantiful with bud and blos- 
som, hope, promise, and expectation. It was 
beautiful, but the heart was not satisfied, for 
there was more to come ; and as we stood amidst 
the fresh beauty of the new creation we were 
still looking forward, still reaching out our hands 
after the fulfillment and the perfection. This 
week it is realized ; the promise is fulfilled; the 
buds have expanded into perfec: bloom; no 
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trace of decay has marred the Eden-glory of 
creation; nothing speaks to us of death and 
ruin; no leaf has withered, no flower has faded; 
and earth is before us, radiant, and flushing in 
the young bloom and freshness of her beauty, as 
when the first six days were ended, and the 
beneficent Creator surveyed His completed work 
and pronounced it ‘* Good !” 

This is summer—glorious, magnificent sum- 
mer! But next week—ay, even to-morrow 
there will be a change. ‘There will still be 
buds and blossoms, but mingling with them will 
be the withering flowers of yesterday. There is 
beauty still, but the heart recognizes a percep- 
tible though scarcely a describable change. The 
Eden freshness has passed; the full glory has 
waned; the early gloss has dropped from the 
leaf, the early dew from the flower; and we are 
learning to look back upon the summer, for 
coldness and decay are rising like chilly mists 
in the advancing future, and to look forward is 
no longer an enjoyment. 

It was at this very period—at the acme of the 
brief but profuse and undimmed luxuriance of 


| summer—that our young tourist entered the 


beautiful grounds of Mr. Livingstone; and who 
can wonder if, in such a scene and on such a 
day, he determined to reverse the old adage of 
‘* Business first, then pleasure,” and to give up 
the first part of the day to the enjoyment of the 
beauty around him, and when satisfied with the 
beautiful, turn with new zest to the useful? 
He had roamed for hours, unwearied, through 
the green woods, fresh in their unbroken ver- 
dure; had admired the architectural beauty of 
the buildings from a dozen different points of 
view, and made sketches of them from two or 
three, and still he lingered; and struck with 
the beauty of a bridge arching the tiny river 
which nature and art had combined to lead 
through some of the loveliest portions of the 
grounds, he seated himself on the steep bank 
above it, and endeavored to transfer some of its 
beauties to his sketch-book. 

He made two or three attempts, and was not 
satisfied ; something failed him; something in 
the perspective baffled his skill; and he was 
about to change his point of sight, by going 
higher up the stream, when his ear was startled 
by a burst of low, sweet, joyous laughter, which, 
clear and soft as a chime of silvery bells, seemed 
to come ringing up almost from beneath his feet. 
Startled by the sound, for he had supposed him- 
self alone, Mr. Courtney listened breathlessly for 
a moment; but all was still—all but the sleepy 
rustling of the tall trees behind him, and the 
murmuring ripple of the blue water lapping soft- 
ly through the arches of the ivy-hung bridge. 
And then again came that wild, joyful cry, so 
low and sweet, so bird-like, and yet so brim- 
mingly full of childish mirth and innocence that 
the unseen listener could not resist the infection 
of its fairy melody, but laughed out in ready 
sympathy with the glad heart that gave it utter- 
ance. 

Hastily abandoning his drawing, he passed 
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from the trees beneath which he had been sit- 
ting, and, advancing to the edge of the steep 
bank, looked down upon the scene below. Here 
the quiet stream made a bend, and swept round 
a mimic promontory, where the cool green moss 
crept down to the very brink of the blue dim- 
pling waters. A young, graceful willow-tree 
drooped its long, floating branches upon the bo- 
som of the stream; and close beside it grew a 
magnificent white rose-bush, its summer burden 
of pure waxen flowers reflected in the clear waves 
which laved its roots. 

Beneath the willow-tree, with her long, gold- 
en curls floating on the breeze which swayed its 
branches, stood the object of his search—a fair 
child, a girl of apparently not more than eight 
or ten summers old, standing with one tiny bare 
white foot half buried in the green velvety moss, 
the other resting on the sparkling pebbles in the 
stream, and gleaming like marble through the 
pure limpid water. She had gathered up to her 
bosom the loose folds of her simple white mus- 
lin robe till the fair dimpled limb was bare to 
the knee, and clinging with one little white arm 
round the smooth trunk of the willow, with the 
other hand she shook the flowering shrub at her 
side, and as the overblown roses fell, scattering 
their pearly leaves upon the water, the little 
fairy would clap her dimpled hands in childish 
delight, and send forth the sweet musical laugh- 
ter which had just broken upon the artist’s soli- 
tude. 

Aware of the actual danger of the child’s po- 
sition, yet dreading to break in upon her evident 
and intense enjoyment too hastily, Mr. Court- 
ney descended the bank cautiously, and reached 
the river-side just as she had swept up an arm- 
ful of the scattered roses from the surface of the 
stream, and, heedless as a second Undine of the 
dripping water, clasped the moistened treasure 
to her bosom. 

She heard the coming step and started; raised 
her dewy, violet eyes to his; and then, shyly 
veiling them beneath their long, dark lashes, 
stood for a moment with a timid, hesitating air 
—a sort of hovering attitude, as if irresolute 
whether to linger or fly, while blush after blush 
spread over her fair rounded cheek and sunny 
brow, like the glowing tints of a summer's sun- 
set. 

Mr. Courtney loved children, and his ready 
sympathy and quick tact had laid open to him 
the avenue to many a little childish heart; but 
he exerted himself in vain upon the fair little 
eréature before h°n—question and remark were 
alike unheeded and unanswered. Silently she 
stood, shy, blushing, and beautiful; and then 
gradually the waxen arms unclasped beneath 
their flowery burden, till suddenly, dropping 
the crushed and moistened roses at his feet, she 
darted round the willow and disappeared, while | 
another peel of glad, sweet laughter rung out 
like music over the still water. 

Almost at the same moment that the child 
had fled a harsh loud voice, with a strong for- 
eign accent, called aloud for ‘* Mam’zell,” and 


a dark, repulsive-looking woman, evidently 
French waiting-maid or nursery-governess, jx. 
sued from the opposite side, and inquired of Mr 
Courtney, with eager volubility and very imper- 
fect English, if he had seen any thing of her 
little charge, informing him, with coarse gar- 
rulity, that she was ‘one bad child, vexatious. 
abominable !” 

But even before Mr. Courtaey had time ¢ 
answer her inquiries the little truant was be- 
trayed, like another Cinderella, by the fairy 
slipper she had left behind her on the turf; and, 
hastily catching it up, the Frenchwoman, with 
a dozen shrugs and exclamations, hurried off by 
the path the child had taken. ; 

Impelled by an irresistible curiosity to learn 
something more of this fairy being, he too walk- 
ed slowly on in the same direction, and followed 
them up the broad gravel walk which led to the 
back or garden entrance of the house. 

The little girl, with her hand close prisoned 
in that of her stern conductress, was at some 
little distance before him; but he could see that 
her whole manner had undergone a change, and 
that a timid, shrinking air had replaced the 
sweet joyousness which had at first so attracted 
him. ‘To the woman’s angry expostulations shi 
returned only a look of stupid, sullen indiffer- 
ence, and was led, or rather dragged away, in 
evident reluctance, although without any show 
of opposition. 

As they disappeared up the wide steps of the 
piazza Mr. Courtney, accosting a pleasant-look- 
ing Irishman, whom he had observed to touch 
his hat to the child, as she passed him, with an 
air of grave respect, to which her youth seemed 
searcely to entitle her, he inquired if that was 
one of Mr. Livingstone’s children. 

‘Yes, Sir,” replied the man, with ready civil- 
ity; ‘little miss is his daughter and his only 
child: poor little thing!” he added, tenderly ; 
and then, meeting Mr. Courtney’s look of sur- 
prised inquiry, he said, as if in explanation or 
apology, ‘‘ lam thinking, yer Honor, that French- 
woman is too hard on her entirely: poor little 
miss !” 

This remark, after the scene which Mr. Court- 
ney had himself just witnessed, seemed perfectly 
natural, and if it did not serve to gratify his cu- 
riosity, certainly failed to stimulate it; and, re- 


| curring to the object of his visit, he inquired if 
| there was any one there to whom he could ap- 


ply to show him the cattle, and give him in- 

formation respecting the farming operations. 
‘“Oh yes, Sir,” was the ready answer; ‘‘it 

is Mr. Stephenson you want; Mr. Stephenson is 


| the foreman of the farm; he is the headman 


here, and can tell you all about the stock and 
the crops. You can just go up to the farm- 
house, if you please, and ask for Mr. Stephen- 
son; and if he’s not in the house itself, they 
can tell you where he'll be found. I would 


| show yer the way to the barns mesilf, but I'm 


but the gardener here, and I don’t know the 
first thing about the cattle; but Mr. Stephenson 
he knows all about them; he has it all down in 
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black and white, by book and rule, jest as if ev- 
ery creture born was a Christian child—names, 
and age, and all! This path leads to the farm- 
house, Sir; keep to the right. Good-morning, 
Sir.” 

Following the path thus indicated Mr. Court- 
ey reached the farm-house, which, surrounded 
»y the various farm-buildings, was located in a 
jleasant but retired part of the grounds. 

As he approached the house he heard, through 
the open windows of a room on the first floor, a 
ringing female voice, rich, clear, and strong, 
singing some popular air. He was struck with 
the breezy freshness of the voice, which seemed 
to pour out note after note in full volume of 
sound, and with a careless, easy grace, that ap- 
peared to cost the singer no more effort than the 
song of the bobolink costs that merry-hearted 
and much-loved bird. ‘*Good strong lungs!” 
soliloquized the gentleman; ‘*no pneumonia, 
no consumption there.” 

As he reached the house the song broke off 
abruptly, but the same rich voice called out, 
‘*Fa-ther! father! don’t you hear? There is 
some one atthe door. Can't you see who it is? 
My Jap is full. You go, please; will you?’ 

‘* Av, ay,” responded a cheerful manly voice. 
‘Ship ahoy! I'll hail’um. You need not get 
up; you sit still.” And, advancing at once, 
the speaker opened the door and stood face to 
face with Mr. Courtney. 

There is no mistaking a sailor any where. 
Father Neptune puts a more definite and legible 
inscription upon his children than Alma Mater 
sets upon hers; and the rolling gait, the merry 
eye, and an indescribable air of the sea, would 
have betrayed the ‘old salt,” even without the 
touch of nautical phraseology with which he al- 


’ 


ways saw fit to garnish his most common ob- | 


servations. 

* Good-morning, Sir! Is Mr. Stephenson in 
the house?” asked the new-comer. 

‘**No, Sir,” said the man of the sea; ‘*Cap- 
’en’s gone ashore, I guess.” 

“Not at home, then? I am very sorry. 
When will he probably be at home?” 

** Stop, skipper; hold ona bit. I didn’t say 
he warn’t to home: I said he warn’t aboard, and 
no he ain’t. He's gone ashore; out among the 


. . | 
land-sharks in the fields somewheres; but he 


ain’t left port. He’ll be cruising round this way 
before the wind shifts.” 
‘** Father,” called out the voice of the unseen 


singer from the room within, *‘hadn’t you bet- | 


ter ask the gentleman to walk in? 
Christopher in very soon.” 

** Ay, ay, Susie!” said the old man, who, with 
his hand still on the door-handle, stood turning 


I expect 


his merry, keen eyes from the speaker within to | 


the speaker without, with the droll gravity and 
reverent attention of a sagacious parrot learning 
anew lesson. ‘‘ You hear, Sir, what my daugh- 
ter in there says: hadn't you better step aboard, 
and rest in the cabin till he comes in? The 
sun’s getting high.” 

‘Thank you,” said Mr. Courtney, ‘‘T shall 
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be glad to do so, for the sun, as you say, is high, 
and the day is becoming warm; I have been 
walking all the morning, and shall enjoy a lit- 
tle rest and shelter, so I will gladly come in if I 
shall not intrude upon you.” 

“Qh! Lord, no! not a bit, not a bit!” said 
the sailor, heartily, and hitching up his panta- 
loons as he spoke; ‘*nobody in here but my 
darter, you see,” he said, flinging open the door 
of the ‘*My darter, Miss Stephenson ; 
he’s Cap’en's mate, you understand.” Mr. 

Courtney bowed to the lady of the house thus 
introduced. 

“Get the gentleman a chair, father, won't 
you?” said Mrs. Stephe 
her work, but not rising, 
salutation. 

eg Ay, ay, darter! Drop 
anchor at onee,” pushing a chair toward him, 
‘and unload without delay ;” and taking the 
| stranger’s hat, cane, and note-book, he placed 
them on a chair near him, and then rolling off, 
he returned to his own seat at the window, ele- 
vated his feet to a convenient height upon the 
window-sill, and resumed his paper. 

There was a short silence, and Mr. Courtney 
| sat quietly contemplating the female figure be- 
|fore him. In person she was full, but not coarse- 

ly so. She was not young, she must have been 
five-and-thirty or forty at the least. And she 
was not handsome: with the exception of a 
clear complexion, and white, even teeth, she 
had no regular beauty at all; but there was 
}such a look of health, and strength, and free, 
vigorous powers of mind and body about her 
that it was refreshing to look at her, in these 
| degenerate days, when healthy, active, vigorous 
| womanhood is rarely met with among any class 
of American females. 
| She was sitting in a low rocking-chair near 
| the open window, a large piece of work in her 
| capacious lap. And it was a pleasant picture to 
contemplate her sitting there in the full summer 
noontide, swinging herself back and forth in her 
low chair with a slow, measured, ground-swell 
sort of motion—pleasant to contemplate the full, 
matronly, well-developed shoulders and bust 
| that seemed to speak of unimpeded vital action ; 
| the firm, erect figure that looked as if it defied 
backache and weariness; the well-poised head, 
carried easily and almost jauntily, as if headache 
and nervousness had never bowed it to a weary 
| pillow. 

It was pleasant to watch her, as she sat all 
unconscious of observation, and mark the sense 
of healthful power and energy in her every mo- 
tion. There was conscious power even in her 
brisk way of reaching out for her thread or silk, 
snapping off a needleful with prompt decision, 
and replacing the spool upon the window-ledge 
with an audible clap, which implied, as plainly 
as words could have done, ‘* Stay there until I 
want you again!”’ It was pleasant to see her 
| lift up her large, firm, white hands, and thread 
jher needle with quick dexterity, drawing the 

threaded needleful twice or thrice through the 


f ¢ 


room. 


nson, looking up from 
while she returned his 


No ceremony, Sir! 
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other hand, and making it fly off in a tangent, | and half a score of children—bright, clean, mer. 


like a whip-lash, curling round in the air, as if 
her very touch had magnetized it. 

Two little children were playing on the floor 
beside her—one with some wooden blocks, the 
other with the cat; and though the mother pur- 
sued her work with earnest industry, it was plain 
the little ones were under her watchful super- 
vision, and she looked up from her sewing now 
and then to administer a word in season, of 
warning or command; and it was always given 
with a directness and authority which admitted 
of no appeal and no evasion. 

** Rhoda, don’t you make such a noise with 
your blocks, I can’t have it; put them all into 
the box, every one of them, and put the box 
away; I won't have such a noise. Benjie, if 
you pull that cat’s tail so she’ll scratch you, just 


as sure as you're alive. There! I told you so; 


I knew she would. Now, put—that—cat down; 
do you hear me? and don’t you touch her 
again!” 

But Mr. Courtney, much pleased with the 
woman’s appearance and manner, did not con- 
sider himself by any means bound to silent con- 
templation, but entered affably upon a discus- 
sion of the weather and the prospects of the sea- 
son; from this the approach to the farm was 
easy and natural, and he heard its extent and 
capabilities, and something of the habits and 
views of its proprietor, and found his companion 
was civil, intelligent, and well-informed. 

** But my husband can tell you all you want 
to know about these matters far better than I 
can,” she said, “for he has lived here all his 
days; indeed, he was born here.” 

‘*Yes, Sir,” said the genial old sailor; 
**Christopher Stephenson, my daughter's hus- 
band, has been supercargo here this twenty years 
and more—well, ever since his father died, and 
he was supercargo before him.” 

‘* Superintendent, father, you mean,” gently 
corrected the smiling wife. 


** Well, then; superintendent, darter, if you | 


like that word better. It comes to pretty much 
the same thing in the end, I guess; he’s the of- 
ficer put aboard by the owner to manage the 


affairs of the craft, and attend to the buying and | 
selling, and to keep the accounts, ain’t he? | 


Well, that’s what we call supercargo at sea, and 
you call superintendent ashore—it’s all the same 
rope, and I suppose the name don’t make much 
difference if the officer does his duty; that’s the 
main point, I reckon.” 

‘* Well, I guess Christopher does that, any 
way, father,” said Mrs. Stephenson. 

“No doubt on’t,” said the father-in-law. 

‘*T think he will be in now very soon,” said the 
wife, glancing out of the window as she spoke; 
‘* for here come the children home from school, 
so it is after twelve, and their father is sure to 
be in pretty soon after.” 

** Ay, ay,” said the Captain, laughing, ‘‘ when 
the young goslings come home to be fed you 
may be sure the old gander ain’t far behind.” 

As he spoke the door was hastily flung open, 


ry, and of assorted sizes—rushed clamorously 
into the room, and surrounded their mother 
with eager vociferation. 

** Children,” she said, in a firm, decided t; ne, 
‘*don’t make such a noise, and don’t be a mob, 
Don’t you see there is company here? Have 
you no more manners than the pigs, any of you ?” 

The children, quailing under the reproof, 
turned, bowed, and courtesied to the v' ‘or. 
and the mother went on: “Go out in. 
yard, all of you, and play there till your dinner 

is ready ;—and here, you may take Rhoda and 
Benjie out with you. Go, Rhoda; go, Benjie; 
and, Susan, you and Kit mind that the little 
ones don’t get hurt: I trust them to you, do 
you hear? Mind now and take care of them.” 
And the children departed. 

**Ts it possible’—said the visitor, glancing at 
the young, good-looking woman before him, as 
| the children went out—“‘is it possible that all 
| these children are yours?” 
|} ‘** All one brood, Sir,” said the grandfather, 
|laughing merrily. “And ain't they a likely 
| crew, too, as ever was shipped ?” 

‘*Very promising, indeed; fine, healthy- 

| looking, beautiful children! But pray tell me, 
how many do you number ?” 

“Well,” said the Captain, with quaint gray- 
ity, *‘ you see I hain’t reckoned ’um up to-day. 
I generally do pipe up all hands on deck, and 

| count ‘um up, about once a week or so; but the 
weather is warm, and I’m getting lazy here— 
old sea-dogs are apt to when ashore. How many 
is there now, Susie dear? I suppose you know; 
at least I guess you can tell, say within one or 
| two, without much figuring—can’t you ?” 
| ‘*Nonsense, father; how you do talk!” said 
| Mrs. Stephenson, laughing and blushing. ‘‘ Just 
|as if you did not know how many there are just 
| as well as I do. We have twelve children, Sir,” 
she said, turning to answer Mr. Courtney’s 
| question. 

**Oh yes, that is it,” said the old man. ‘‘I 
remember now; twelve in all—just a dozen. I 
know I put’um all into a song, for convenience’ 
sake; it went this way: 


‘¢* Here’s Susan, and Fanny, and Martha, and Kit, 
And Willie, and Neddie, and Lucy, and Hit, 
Ann, Rhoda, and Benjie, and little Tom-tit.’” 

“© And he’s the best of all the lot!” said Mrs. 
Stephenson, laughing. ‘‘Ain’t you, Tom? 
Father always says you are!’’ And suddenly 
flinging the work from her knee upon the floor she 
drew the pre-eminent little Tom-tit from his quiet 
lurking-place in the hidden recesses of her vo- 
luminous lap, held him up triumphantly at arm’s- 
length above her head, and rattled him up in 
the air as if he had been a dice-box ; at which 
the luckless little flower of the flock— being 
thus suddenly disturbed in his meditations, and 
thrust thus unexpectedly into high life—grew 
very red about the eyes and very blue about the 
mouth, and caught his breath, and threw up his 
fat arms spasmodically, in a paroxysm of mortal 
terror; but reassured by his mother’s h‘'>rious 





laugh, he turned round upon her, and, with the 
instinct of self-preservation, clutched his fat 
fingers in her strong black hair, and held on 
with such a grim persistent grip that she was 
fain to lower him to her lap, lowering her own 
head as she did so; and seating him upon her 
knee, while tears of real pain ran from her merry 
ve s, she proceeded to disengage his little beslob- 
bered,. hands from her hair, and holding them 

osely prisoned in her own, she began to 
trot him vigorously, singing to him the while a 
time-worn song, the purport of which was to 
convey to him an invitation to go out and wit- 
ness the equestrian performances of a rather cel- 
ebrated elderly lady, who, having ‘‘ rings on her 
ingers and bells on her toes,” is always supposed 
to amble through the paths of daily duty in a 
perpetual melody. 

‘¢ Poor little shaver!” said the old man, get- 
ting up and shambling up to the mother, ‘ that 
warn’t fair; you shouldn't trice him up to the 
mast-head so suddenly, Susie; he warn’t half 
awake. Give him to me a while: you scared 
him. Come to me, yer little powder-monkey !” 
he said, taking the child from her arms. ‘‘ Yer 
mother piped yer up real sudden, didn’t she, 
sonny? Ithinkit’s too bad of her—don’t you?” 
And he rolled back to his chair again, where, 
seating the little one upon his lap, facing him, 
he began playfully butting at him with his head, 
a mode of amusement to which the baby was 
evidently accustomed, as he received it with 
peals of laughter. 

‘‘T hope you did not send the other children 
out of the room on my account,” said Mr. 
Courtney, ‘‘ for I love children, and they never 
annoy me.” 


rar 


‘*Perhaps not, in any moderate quantities, | 


Sir,” said the mother, resuming her work; 
‘*but such large doses might. I guess it takes 
the love and patience of father or mother to 
stand the din of twelve children.” 

‘*Perhaps so; indeed, as a permanent ar- 
rangement, I suppose it must,” said the visitor; 
“but I really do love children. And, by-the- 
way, I saw a very beautiful child an hour ago— 


Mr. Livingstone’s child I understood her to be— | 
a sweet little girl, with long golden curls!” And | 


he related the scene at the water-side. 

‘*Oh yes,” said Mrs. Stephenson, “that was 
little Georgina, no doubt. But did you say 
she was there alone? I don’t see how that hap- 
pened, for they never let her go out alone in 
that way, poor little thing!” 

“TI rather think she had run away from her 
nurse,” said Mr. Courtney; ‘‘ she looked as if 


she was out without leave ; but she was soon re- | 


captured. But pray tell me, why have I twice 


heard her called ‘ poor litfle thing?’ Why is it ? | 


What is there to be pitied in her case ?” 


Mrs. Stephenson looked troubled; she hesi- | 


tated. ‘She is an only child, Sir; and heiress 
to all this great property, you know,” she said. 
‘** But that is not a very unhappy lot, certain- 
ly,” said the gentleman : “ is that all?” 
‘ll, no, Sir; not exactly. But here comes 
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my husband, he can tell you more about her 
thanI can. You can ask him, if you please.” 

Mr. Stephenson, the superintendent, now en- 
tered—a good-looking, intelligent, middle-aged 
man, and Mr. Courtney hastened to explain to 
him the nature and object of his business, and 
the sort of information he particularly desired. 

‘*T will show you the farm and the stock with 
much pleasure,” he said, with civility. “It is Mr. 
Livingstone’s wish to add in every way to the in- 
formation of the farming interest; but it is now 
just our dinner-time, and I am very hungry—if 
you will stay and take a plain farmer’s dinner, 
in plain farm-fashion with me, I shall be much 
pleased to have you, and as the cattle will be 
driven up soon after dinner for the afternoon 
milking, you can see them then to much better 

| advantage. Susie, dear! hurry up your dinner, 
will you?” 

Mrs. Stephenson withdrew, and in a few mo- 
ments a plain, substantial, and abundant dinner, 
well-cooked and neatly served up, but without 
any luxury but that of neatness, was on the 
table; and Mr. and Mrs. Stephenson, Captain 
Wallace, and Mr. Courtney sat down to it. As 
they rose from the table some allusion to the 
children’s dinner recalled to Mr. Courtney’s 
mind the little adventure of the morning, and 
he repeated it to Mr. Stephenson, asking of him 
the explanation his wife had promised. 

“*T do not at all understand how she came 
there alone,” said Mr. Stephenson, thoughtfully ; 
‘*it was very unsafe for her, and she is not al- 
lowed to run about in that way.” 

‘*Will you tell me something about this 
| child ?” said Mr. Courtney ; “I am interested in 
| her.” 

** Certainly I will,” said Mr. Stephenson; ‘*‘ but, 
first, do you smoke ?” 

The visitor pleaded guilty to an amiable weak- 
ness in that direction. 

“Then, Sir, if you will light a cigar with the 
Captain and myself, I will tell you what you 
want to know. I usually take half an hour's 
rest after dinner in warm weather.” 

The cigars were lighted, and Mr. Stephenson 
commenced : 

‘*To give you the history of little Georgina, 
I must go back to the time when this place was 
in the possession of her grandfather, old Judge 

Livingstone. He was a man of great wealth and 
| of great pride—I do not mean pride of his wealth, 

he was above that; but he was very proud of his 
| family.” 

‘*Of his family ?” said the Captain. ‘‘ Hold on 
| ® minute; what was there wonderful about his 
family, I should like to know? What was he 
proud of them for ?” 

‘Why, it is a very old family, the Living- 
| stones, you know, Sir,” said his son-in-law. 
‘*T’m sure I don’t. Old family—old family, 
|how do you mean? Was his family any older 
| than other folks’s families? I don’t suppose he 
| had any more grandfathers and grandmothers 

than you or I did, had he?” 
| “ Hush! father,” said his danghter, laughing. 
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** You know what Christie means—that they were 
distinguished people; and they were a very old 
family, indeed. I have always heard that Mr. 
Livingstone’s ancestor came out in the May- 
flower.” 

‘* And what if he did?” said the Captain, 
testily ; ‘‘a great many worthless things came 
out in her, if she brought out half that it’s said 
she did. The Mayflower—the Mayflower, in- 
deed! Don’t tell me of the Mayflower, the 
Mayflower is a thing of yesterday! Now, one 
of my ancestors, a great, great, great grandfa- 


ther, ever and ever so far back, he owned the | 


grove of gopher-wood, where Noah cut the tim- 
ber for his craft ; and his mother, I think it was,” 
said he, hesitating cautiously and reflectively— 
‘¢yves, his mother, mind you, lent Noah her best 
wash-boiler’to melt his pitch in; and I never 
heard of its being returned. But it’s no matter 
now,” said the old tar, with the air of one recon- 


ciling himself to an inevitable loss—‘ I guess we | 


could get along without it; I guess there’s brass 
enough in our family yet without that old ket- 
tle.” 

“Father, father!” remonstrated Mrs. Stephen- 
son; and the emphatic tone, and the quick beat 
of her foot upon the floor, conveyed reproof and 
warning too. 

‘Well, darter,” said the old man, turning 


suddenly round to her, with a comic look of de- | 


fiant innocence—‘‘ well, darter, what now ?” 

‘*Father, how can you tell such stories, and 
before a stranger, too?” 

‘¢Why, Susie, that’s the very one to tell ’um 
before ; the less he knows of me, the more like 
he'll be to believe them; don’t you see? Why, 
now, maybe, if he knew me better he'd begin to 
doubt the truth of what Isay. Who knows? he 
might.” 

‘¢ Pray do not check your imagination on my 
account,” said Mr. Courtney; ‘‘ I enjoy your an- 
tiquarian remarks wonderfully. I beg you to go 
on.” 

The old sailor laughed. “It’s a bad trick, 
Sir, this spinning yarns. I know it is; but it is 
sailor-fashion, learnt on the fo’castle, and I find 
it hard to break it off. But the fact is, all this 
fuss about family sickens me. Now I happen to 
know all about these Livingstones. They made 
their money in the fishing trade: no harm in 
that, a very good trade, and very good people, 
I dare say. I haven’t a word to say against 
either ; but nowadays as soon as a man comes 
up to the surface of the water himself, he begins 
to drag for his dead ancestors, to see what he 
can make of them. It is all nonsense, and it 
ain’t American either; for ‘if it proves any 
thing it proves too much,’ as the lawyers say. 
Let a man, an American, go back—well, we will 
say two hundred years, more or less—well, and 
who were at the top then? who were the most 
distinguished gentlemen here then, I want to 
know? Why, King Philip, and Nanepashemet, 
and Pocahontas’s grandfather if you will. He 
will find his ancestors strutting round in blankets 
and glass beads; with war-paint, scalp-locks, and 


| tomahawk, if they were the real ‘upper ten: 
jand if he hauls off, and manages to escape the 
| breakers there, ten to one he'll drag anchor al- 
together, and run athwart the hawse of another 
craft, and before he thinks of it, he'll find him- 
self turning up an English, Irish, Scotch, Dutch, 
or French man! And what is the use of it all? 
A man is no better sailor for creeping in at the 
cabin windows. Oh no! if a man is a native 
| American, and proud of being one, he had bet- 
| ter drop anchor not far behind Washington and 
the Boston tea-party ; he’ll ride safely there.” 

‘¢ Father,” said Mrs. Stephenson, quietly, “at 
| the rate you are going on, I’m afraid the gentle. 
| man won't hear much about little Georgina.” 
| “True enough, Susie; you're right, darter, 
You see, I've got my talking tacks aboard ; but 
I'll cast ’um off. You go ahead now, Christie, 
and I won’t put in my oar again, if I can help it.” 

‘*T was going to say of the old Judge Living. 
stone,” said Mr. Stephenson, ‘ that he was what 
is commonly called in the world a kind-hearted, 
well-meaning man; that is, he was a man of 
good intentions, weak mind, and violent temper, 
| whose ruling passion it was to plan for others. 
It was undoubtedly his wish to make every one 
happy about him, but they must be happy ac- 
cording to his own ideas and methods of happi- 
ness.” 

‘* A con-founded fool for his pains, then!” 
interpolated the Captain, in a low voice; but 
the speaker went on as if he had not heard him. 

‘¢ His aim, certainly, was to increase the en- 
joyment of all within his sphere of action, but 
the means by which he sought to attain this end 
were, unfortunately, ill chosen; and the happi- 
ness of those he best loved often fell a sacrifice 
to his well-meant schemes of benevolence. Hi 
son George, the present proprietor of the place, 
was his only child—a fine young man, inherit- 
ing his mother’s intellect and beauty, and his 
father’s warmth of heart and quick, impulsive 
temper. 

“My father was then in the position I now 
hold; and as I too was an only son, and very 
little older than Mr. Livingstone’s son, it was 
natural that we; being the only boys on the place, 
should have been much together; indeed, though 
born to such widely different fortunes and sta- 
tions, we were daily and intimate companions 
and friends, and up to the time when he left to 
be fitted for college, we had received the same 
amount of education at the same schools: and 
thus I knew far more of him than my inferior 
position in life might otherwise have entitled me 
to—and I know him to be an honorable, high- 
minded, liberal, kind-hearted man, with far 
more warmth of feeling than others give him 
credit for, who see and know only his stern, re- 
pressed, cold manners. He is a handsome man 
still, though turned of forty, but grief has 
changed him far more than time; and even I, 
who have known him from childhood, can scarce- 
ly trace in him now any remains of what he was 
in youth. 

‘‘T have said he was an only child; but there 
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was one other young person at the Hall, and | 


that was Miss Anna Redmond, the orphan daugh- 


ter of a very distant connection of the Judge's. | 


She was a beautiful Irish girl, some years youn- 
ger than Mr. Livingstone, and to whom, next to 
their son, the Judge and Mrs. Livingstone were 
both fondly attached. You say you have seen 
the little Georgina, and when I tell you that 
in form and feature she is the very image of 
what Miss Redmond was then, except that from 
her soft eyes looked out the soul of an intelli- 
cent and highly-cultivated woman, you will have 
some idea of the fair young creature who grew 
up by the side of young Mr. Livingstone, nor can 
you wonder that an attachment, the commence- 
ment of which had no remembered date, had 
grown up with them. 

‘‘Tt has always seemed strange to me that the 
Judge, who was always planning, should have 
thus exposed his son to the constant attractions 
of a being so lovely and artless as Miss Red- 


mond, nor foreseen the result that seemed so | 


obyious and natural to less scheming and less 
interested observers; and many wondered, when 
they saw them ever together, roaming in the 
grounds, boating on the river, or singing in the 
garden; and thought maybe affection had con- 
quered ambition, and that Anna’s loveliness had 
won its way to the heart of the father as well as 
the son. Probably the young lovers thought so 


too; for, content and happy in the present, they 


thought little, and questioned less, about the 
future. 

‘*But it was not so. Either the father, ab- 
sorbed in the possible, had lost sight of the 
actual, and saw in their mutual attachment only 
the love of cousins who had grown up together ; 
or he felt that Miss Redmond’s Catholic faith 


was in itself an insurmountable barrier to their | 
union; or, more probably still (judging from 


subsequent events), he had in his own mind fully 
decided the destinies of both, and, secure in the 
infallible excellence of his own schemes, never 
dreamed that they would question or oppose 
them. I know not how it was, but so it was; 
and the lovers’ first intimation of the coming 
storm was a confidential communication to Mr. 
Livingstone of his father’s intention of allowing 
him to travel in Europe, making liberal provi- 
sion for his expenses; and a kind and fatherly 
letter to Miss Redmond, asking her favorable 
consideration of an advantageous proposal he 
had received for her hand.” 

** Hullo!” said the Captain, ‘‘ that was bad, 
that was!” 

‘*Had a thunder-bolt darted from the clear 
blue heavens at mid-day,” pursued Mr. Stephen- 
son, “and scattered ruin and death around 
them, it would scarcely have more astonished 
and dismayed the devoted young lovers. The 
timid, yielding spirit of the gentle Anna bent 
before the unexpected storm, and it was her 
wish to declare their attachment, and throw 
themselves upon the love and kindness of the 
Judge and Mrs. Livingstone. 


inherited something of his father’s resolute and 
determined temper, and he urged upon her the 
wisdom of an immediate marriage. He pointed 
out to her that his father, either being or affect- 
ing to be ignorant of their attachment, had never 
forbidden it, and why should they now, by an 
ill-timed disclosure, draw from him a prohibition 
which would make the whole course of their ex- 
istence desolate? He dwelt much upon both his 
parents’ uniform love for Miss Redmond, and 
built much upon his mother’s influence, trusting 
with affectionate confidence to her good offices. 

**T have told you Miss Redmond was gentle 
and yielding in temper; from her very child- 
hood she had depended upon George’s word, and 
looked up to him as to some superior being; he 
had been her guide and oracle through life, and, 
how could she contend against his arguments 
now when all other friends seemed failing her, 
and her own heart pleaded powerfully with him ? 
In an evil hour, in the presence of myself and 
two or three other witnesses, the lovely but ill- 
fated girl became the wife of George Livingstone 
by the rites of both the Protestant and th 
Catholic Church. 

“‘The difficulty now became, not how best to 
keep the secret, but how best to make it known. 
Frank and manly in his character, Mr. Living- 


| stone would now have fearlessly avowed his 


marriage ; for he felt they had baffled fate itself, 
and had nothing more to fear; but it was now 
the timid Anna’s turn to shrink from the dis- 
closure, and she pleaded for the dreaded hour to 
be put off yet a little longer. It was at last ar- 


ranged that the young bride should make a long 
intended visit to some of her mother’s family, 


and during her absence her husband should make 
the avowal. 

‘‘ But this arrangement was frustrated in a 
manner they little apprehended. Mrs. Living- 
stone, the kind and indulgent parent, upon whose 
friendly offices they had confidently reckoned, 
was taken alarmingly ill; there was now no time 
for a disclosure, and for two long months Mr. 
Livingstone and his young wife watched with 
sinking hearts by the sick-bed of her who had 
ever been a kind mother to both of them. At the 
end of that time the malady took a fatal turn, 
and the bereaved family followed the remains of 
her they all so fondly loved to their last resting- 
place on earth.” 

‘* Whew!” said the Captain. 
that was bad!” 

‘*T dare say you have noticed, Sir,” continued 
Mr. Stephenson, ‘‘that sorrow falls with very 
different power upon different human hearts. To 
some it is as the gentle rain, or holy dew, re- 
freshing and purifying, and calling out into 
beauty and verdure the dormant seeds of all that 
is loveliest in mind and character; to others it 
is as the devastating tempest, tearing up the 
soil, and beating down and destroying a‘! that 
was fair and fruitful. The Judge was of this 
latter class, and the unwelcome disclosure must 
now be made to a being whose feelings were ex- 


‘The deuce! 


‘* But George’s spirit was of aloftier tone. He | cited almost to madness, one in whom grief was 
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sternness, and sorrow a passion. The result 
was what you have no doubt anticipated, but you 
can not anticipate or imagine the extent of his 
frantic violence. 

‘“‘In the bitterness of his rage he cursed his 
only child, and swore to disinherit him, and 
leave him a beggar and an outcast; and spurn- 
ing from him the gentle girl who knelt ai his 
feet imploring his forgiveness in the name of his 
dead wife, he denounced her as a viper, a Jesuit, 
and a deceiver; and called down a fearful male- 
diction upon her meek head.” 

‘* Well!” said the Captain, his face growing 
flushed with interest, ‘‘that was a squall. I 
should call that a regular nor’wester! What 
did they do then?” 

‘*This was too much for Mr. Livingstone to 
bear. His temper he had inherited from his fa- 
ther, though his mother by precept and example 
had trained him to self-control; and, pale with 
the indignation he would not suffer his lips to 
give utterance to, he raised his half fainting 
wife and bore her over the threshold, which the 
Judge madly bade him never to cross again.” 

‘*That’s it! that’s right!” cried the Captain, 
excitedly. ‘* He done well to quit! I would; 
by George! I would. I'd cut away every thing; 
let all go by the board, from bowsprit to taffrail, 
from hatchway to skysail. I'd clear the decks, 
put her right before the wind, and scud under 
bare poles. Lord, yes! he'd ride out the gale 
best so, I'll bet.” 

Mr. Stephenson took his cigar from his lips, 
knocked off the ashes with his little finger, and 
waited patiently until his father-in-law’s efferves- 
cence had subsided, then he went on as if no 
interruption had occurred. 

** But the old man’s frantic violence recoiled 
upon his own head, for not many hours had 
elapsed before he was found by his servants ina 
fit in his study chair.” 

‘** And served him right,” muttered the Cap- 
tain. ‘‘Good enough for him, an old shark! to 
treat a pretty girlso. I'll tell you what, Sir! he 
was no sailor—that’s a fact.” 

‘No, father,” said Christie, smiling in spite 
of himself at the Captain’s wrath—‘‘I never 
heard that he was or claimed to be one. Of 
course the young couple were at once recalled, 
but before they reached the house the Judge had 
ceased to breathe, and the son re-entered the 
home, from which he had just been so ignomini- 
ously expelled, as its master and owner. 

**You will scarcely wonder, in view of all 
those sad circumstances, when I say it was a 
mournful household, or that the delicate health 
of the young wife sunk under them. Her whole 
nervous system had received a shock in these 
repeated trials which she seemed wholly unable 
to cast off. In vain her husband strove to re- 
assure her, and repeat that his father had been 
subject to such attacks for years, and that his 
death was the result of causes wholly physical. 
Terror and remorse struggled in her bewildered 
mind until she felt herself to be a murderess. 
The curse—that terrible curse—still rung in her 





ears; and ever before her, day and night, came 
the stern vision of that dreadful old man. < 
like, and yet so unlike, her own kind, old Ms la- 
tive. She looked forward with a shuddering 
dread she could neither conquer nor con eal: 
and now came out the darker features of a ye. 
ligion, hitherto so beautiful in her daily life. Shoe 
spoke of the vengeance of angry Heaven as hang 
ing over her devoted head, and fasts, vigils, and 





useless austerities and penances were the atone- 
ments offered by a morbid and gloomy supersti- 
tion, until her medical advisers feared for her 
life or reason. 

**So passed on that long miserable winter, and 
in the spring Mrs. Livingstone gave birth to a 
female infant—the little Georgina. 

‘Ifthe young father was disappointed that his 
child was not a son and heir he wisely kept it 
to himself. His wife and child both lived, and 
he was content. The mother asked but one 
question—but the wild earnestness with which 
she asked it betrayed what her fears had been— 
‘Is it a living, perfect child?’ Yes, it was 
living child, fair and perfect in form and feat- 
ure; and as she heard the glad announcement 
a smile (the first which had dawned there sin 
the death of the Judge) broke over the face of 
the pale young mother. 

**And now, as if the vials of wrath were 
turned at last from that devoted home, a new 
cheerfulness seemed springing up. Gradually, 
but surely, the heavy clouds dispersed, and day 
by day Mrs. Livingstone’s mind seemed regain- 
ing something ofits former tone; but her health 
was still delicate, and there were so many pain- 
ful associations connected with the place that 
her physicians recommended a total change—a 
trip to Europe, and the passing of the ensuing 





| winter in a milder climate. 


**To all this plan Mrs. Livingstone offered 
but one objection; how could she be parted from 
her child? Long and fervently she pleaded to 
take it with them, but her wishes were over- 
ruled. The child was too young to bear the 
fatigue; it was in perfect health, and had been 
from its birth in the care of my sister, a young 
married woman, who had lost her own child, 
and who had been known to both the parents 
from childhood: they had perfect confidence in 
her. To all this the mother had no argument 
to oppose but her own wishes, and these she 
yielded, as usual, and they went. 

‘*T think they were away about two years, 
and during that time our accounts of them were 
regular and most encouraging. Mrs. Living- 
stone was gaining now steadily and surely in 
health and spirits, and my sister’s little nurs- 
ling, she too was daily gaining in strength and 
beauty; and yet, I must say it, day by day the pa- 
rents’ return seemed less and less desirable to me. 

** At last the time was fixed for their return. 
They were upon the point of sailing, and wrote 
me to have the house opened and made ready 
forthem. Then came news of their arrival, and 
the day was appointed for their return to their 
home. 





‘‘They came at the time they had set, and 
with a heart both glad and heavy I received 
them, and though as she-crossed the threshold 
a painful recollection struck the rich color from 
Mrs. Livingstone’s cheek and lip, I could see 
she was once more aii that Anna Redmond had 
been. 

‘‘My sister and her little charge were in 
waiting in the back drawing-room, and thither, 
with a beating heart, I followed the impatient 
parents, and heard their exclamations of delight 
when her cherub loveliness first met their eyes. 
It seemed as if they could never weary of ex- 
pressing their admiration. 

‘¢ At last, after showering a thousand tender 
caresses upon the placid and unconscious little 

bject of her affection—placing her a dozen times 

in her father’s arms, and then catching her to 
her own—the mother seated her gently upon the 
carpet, and raising her sweet face, all wet with 
sunny tears, to her husband, she said, ‘Am I 
not silly, George ?—now don’t laugh at me, but 
I thought she would know more: I fancied she 
would be able to call us by our names—silly, 
was not it, when she has never seen us since 
she had sense enough to know any thing?” 
There was something in these words, so playful- 
ly uttered, that made me catch my breath; and 
I turned to the window, for I felt that Mr. Liv- 
ingstone’s keen eye was upon me. 

‘‘ Presently I became aware of a deep silence, 
so deep it seemed to me oppressive, suffocating. 
It was broken by the exclamation—‘ George! 
look there!’ I turned; the wide, dilated eyes 
of both parents were fixed as if in stony horror 
upon the child. I heard a ery—‘ Holy mother! 
she is an idiot, and the curse has come!’ and 


Mrs. Livingstone fell heavily, as if thunder- | 


smitten, at her husband’s feet. 

‘‘ My trembling sister caught up her smiling 
and unconscious little charge and fled with her 
to the nursery, while I hastened to the assist- 
ance of Mr. Livingstone. With his fine form 
bent, as by a weight of years, and his strong 
limbs shaking as if palsy-smitten, he had raised 
his wife from the floor, and stood supporting her 
in his arms, but made no effort to revive her. 
I think he envied the blessed insensibility into 
which she had falien too much to endeavor to 
dispel it. He raised his fearful eyes as I ap- 
proached him, and asked, in a low, hoarse 
whisper, ‘Christie, is it true?’ and I had no 
words to answer him. 

‘Yes, it was true. This was the terrible ap- 
prehension which had crept over me, and, grow- 
ing day by day into the more terrible certainty, 
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‘*T have never learned by what means the 
fearful truth burst so suddenly and with such an 
overwhelming conviction upon the minds of the 
parents. I had hoped the revelation would be 
gradual to them, as it had been to us; but I 
have always supposed some slight but marked 
peculiarity of motion, look, or gesture, which 
words can not exactly describe, but which all 
those who have ever seen a child similarly af- 
flicted will at once recall, made known at once 
to the eager eyes of the parents the utter desola- 
tion of their beautiful land of promise. You 
will perhaps wonder why they had been permit- 
ted to return without some warning, some prep- 
aration for the terrible affliction awaiting them ; 
but you must remember there were no near rel- 
atives to communicate the dreadful fact. Mr. 
and Mrs. Livingstone were both of them parent- 
less, brotherless, sisterless ; there were none but 
their dependents here; and, even if there had 
been, who would have dared to pass a judgment 
so fearful upon a child only three years old? 
And so we had hoped on from day to day. 

‘*T helped to bear the still insensible mother 
to the chamber which she never left again in 
life.- In one little week she was called to the 
Promised Land, where all tears shall be wiped 
away. 

‘*] have little more to tell you, Sir. After 
the death of his wife Mr. Livingstone seemed to 
grow daily more cold and silent, until he be- 
came the icy being he appears now. The only 
object in life for which he ever betrays a warmth 
of feeling is his child, the little Georgina, and 
he seems to regard her with a strangely min- 
gled affection and terror, tenderness and loath- 
ing. 

‘*In form and feature, in gentleness, and 
more than all in her sweet musical laugh, she 
strikingly resembles her lovely and unfortunate 
mother; and Mr. Livingstone’s eyes will some- 
times follow her uncertain steps for hours, with 
doating watchfulness, but if she turns toward 
him he shrinks from her with undisguised ter- 
rer. Sweet, yielding, and ever geutle, like her 
| mother, her mind seems capable of the exercise 
‘of one faculty only, the power of loving; and, 
taking advantage of this to increase her stock of 
simple pleasures, my sister taught her to love 
every thing in nature—the flowers, the birds, the 
butterflies, the sunshine, and the rain—until her 
whole existence is but the embodiment of one 
sentiment—a sentiment of pure and innocent 
affection. But the new Mrs. Livingstone says 
the child has been mismanaged and neglected ; 
that she has been suffered to ‘run wild too long ;’ 


had made their return a terror and a dread to and she has taken her from my sister's care and 


me. 

*‘T had noticed a peculiarity in the child 
from a very early age, and so, I afterward 
found, had others, although no one cared to 
mention their suspicions to another. I had 
watched my sister anxiously for hours while she 
played with the child, hoping to catch some look 
of answering intelligence; but I had watched in 
vain. 


given her into the charge of the Frenchwoman 
you saw, as if it were possible for lecture and 
discipline to create a mind where God himself 
has denied one.” 

‘The new Mrs. Livingstone?” questioned Mr. 
Courtney: ‘‘then Mr. Livingstone has married 
again, has he?” 

“Yes, Sir, he has; about two years ago. 
His friends all urged it, and though I think he 
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had little hopes, and, I think, little chance of 
happiness, he married again.” 

“And what sort of woman is the present 
wife ?” 

‘¢Oh, I don’t know, Sir: as different from 
the first as darkness and light. Not that I 
mean to say she is an unamiable woman either ; 
but she seems to me to be cold, calculating, and 
ambitious. Fashion and style are the whole 
objects of her aim and study. I don’t think she 
will ever make Mr. Livingstone happy; but then 
there is this to be said—I do not think he could 
ever have loved any woman but his first wife, 
and this one will never disturb herself on that 
account, so long as she is mistress of his hand- 
some establishment. But I saw the cattle were 
driven up just now, and if you would like to 
walk out I will show them to you.” 

Mr: Courtney immediately rose, thanking his 
host and hostess for the narrative and for his 
hospitable entertainment; and then the two, 
flinging aside the unfinished cigars, went out to 
inspect the farm and the stock. 

But they had proceeded but a few rods from 
the house when a loud scream, followed by a 
succession of shrieks and outcries, arrested their 
steps. 

‘*For Heaven’s sake, what is it?” said Mr. 
Courtney, turning to his companion, his face 
pale with dismay ; ‘* what is it?” 

‘“*T know no more than you do,” answered 
Stephenson. ‘‘It was a woman’s voice, cer- 
tainly, and in distress; but from what cause or 
from what direction it came I can not imagine.” 

But even while he spoke a servant-girl, ghast- 
ly pale in mortal terror, rushed up to them, 
and caught Mr. Stephenson’s hand, imploring- 
ly; but, breathless and spent with speed and 
terror, seemed unable to articulate a word. 

**Speak! for your life!” said the farmer, | 
catching the girl firmly by her shoulder, and | 
speaking almost sternly in his alarm. ‘* What 
is it? Say something! Speak!” 

‘Miss Georgina! —the water!— quick! — 
quick!” gasped the poor girl, and a- Mr. Ste- 
phenson relaxed his nervous gripe upon her 
shoulder she sank exhausted upon the ground. 

Then, in a moment, flashed upon the minds 
of both the listeners the little adventure of the | 
morning, and instantly both were in rapid mo- | 
tion toward the little bridge. Stephenson, being 
of course most familiar with the ground, led the 
way, and struck a bee line for the water, closely 
followed by Mr. Courtney; but even as the lat- 
ter rushed on, in headlong speed, there rose be- 
fore his mental vision, clear, distinct, and vivid 
as intuition, the real facts of the case; the lit- 
tle innocent thing, disturbed in her enjoyment 
in the morning, deprived of her freedom, and 
rudely dragged away by the governess she dis- 
liked and dreaded, had managed again to elude 
her vigilance, had slipped away, and with the 
cunning persistency which is often the one un- 
fortunate gift of such minds, had returned to the 
scene of her forbidden pleasure. 

Here, she had been again pursued by the ir- 





———. 


ritated governess, and the nursery-maid, and ac. 
costed with loud and angry reprimand and mep. 
ace; the poor unconstious child, terrified anq 
bewildered, wholly ignorant of danger, eager 
only to escape from her pursuers, and seeing no 
other way of escape open to her, had rushed 
into the smiling, treacherous water, which closed 
over her head. Even then, had the women had 
presence of mind and a little courage, they might 
have rescued her, for the water where the child 
first fell was but about three feet deep; but the 
terrified girl ran to call for help, while the goy- 
erness went into hysterics on the bank, where 
she was still screaming helplessly when the two 
men rushed breathlessly down to the water's 
edge. 

The white dress of the child being still plain- 
ly in sight in the middle of the stream, where 
the little rippling current had borne her, Mr, 
Stephenson, without a moment’s delay, plunged 
into the water, and snatched the little one from 
her pebbly resting-place, and bore her to the 
shore. 

As he neared the bank, encumbered with his 
sad burden, and his steps impeded by the cling- 
ing weight of his own saturated garments, Mr. 


| Courtney stood, eager and ready, with extended 


arms, to relieve him of the child; but a strong, 
firm hand was laid upon his shoulder, setting 
him aside without a word, and Mrs. Stephen- 
son, pale and agitated, but tearless and firm, 
held out her arms to receive the child. 

**Let the gentleman take her, Susie,” said 
Christie Stephenson, ‘‘ she is too heavy for you, 
and there is no time to lose.” 

‘* Give her to me,” said the firm, rich voice ; 
“*T am used to children, I can carry her better 
than either of you:” and without another word, 
as if in quiet acquiescence in his wife’s author- 
ity, Stephenson laid the child in her arms. 

Gathering the little, motionless form gently 
to her bosom, Susie laid the fair, drooping head, 
with its long golden curls all dripping with 
moisture, upon her broad shoulder, bending her 
own warm cheek tenderly down to the cold, still 
cheek beneath it, and then moved off at a pace 
so equal, and yet so rapid, that the two men 
found it hard to keep up with her. 

The screams of the governess had spread the 
alarm, and as they drew near the house the 
whole household were in motion to meet them. 
The father, pale and speechless in his silent 
agony; the mother-in-law, loud and voluble in 
inquiry and reprobation; the servants, vocifer- 
ous in lamentation and wonder. But for none 
of them did Mrs. Stephenson relax her steady 
speed, or turn aside fora moment. Threading 
her way through them all, she sped on her course 
without a moment’s halt, reached the house, 
bore the child into its nursery, laid it on the bed, 
and began to remove its clothing. 

Other help came—the child’s loving and be- 
loved foster-mother, Christie Stephenson’s sis- 
ter, nurses, and helpers; but Mrs. Stephenson 
was the ruling genias of the occasion. She knew 
exactly what was best to be done, and how to do 
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it; what was wanted, and where to find it; who 
to send for, and whoto send. She planned, sug- 
gested, and executed, giving orders with prompt 
decision and rare judgment, until medical as- 
sistance came ; and then, recognizing a skill be- 
yond her own, she quietly subsided into an act- 
ive and efficient agent, carrying out with en- 
ergy and judgment whatever was ordered to be 
done. 

For hours and hours their efforts were unre- 
laxing; no art was forgotten, no remedy unat- 
tempted. But alas! what availed it? Medical 
skill, and tender care, and zealous hope, all were 





alike useless—no warmth came back to the pale, 
white rose cheek ; no soft breath parted the little 
blue lips; no gentle pulsation stirred in the 
small, delicately-moulded wrist, amidst its wan- 
dering, violet veins. The silver cord had been 
loosened, and the imprisoned spirit was freed; 
the little frail existeace was ended, and the lov- 
ing heart had gone to Him whose very name is 
Love. The imperfect powers which would never 
have found development and perfection on earth 
had passed into that better land, where the twi- 
light gradations of human intellect are merged 
in the noontide blaze of omniscience. 





OCTOBER. 
N hill and field October’s glories fade ; 

O’er hill and field the blackbirds southward fly ; 
The brown leaves rustle down the forest glade, 
Where naked branches make a fitful shade, 

And the last blooms of Autumn withered lie. 


The berries on the hedgerow ripen well— 
Holly and cedar, burning-bush and brier ; 

The partridge drums in some half-hidden dell, 

Where all the ground is gemmed with leaves that fell 
Last storm from the tall maple’s crown of fire. 


The chirp of crickets and the hum of bees 
Come faintly up from marsh and meadow-land, 
Where reeds and rushes whisper in the breeze, 
And sunbeams slant between the moss-grown trees, 
Green on the grass and golden on the sand. 


From many a tree whose tangled boughs are bare 
Lean the rich clusters of the clambering vine: 
October’s mellow hazes dim the air 
Along the uplands and the valley, where 
The distant steeples of the village shine. 


Adown the brook the dead leaves whirling go; 
Above the brook the scarlet sumacs burn ; 

The lonely heron sounds his note of woe 

In gloomy forest-swamps, where rankly grow 
The crimson cardinal and feathery fern. 


Autumn is sad: a cold blue horizon 
Darkly encircles checkered fields and farms, 
Where late the gold of ripening harvests shone ; 
But bearded grain and fragrant hay are gone, 
And Autumn mourns the loss of Summer's charms. 


Yet, though our Summers change and pass away— 
Though dies the beauty of the hill and plain— 
Though warmth and color fade with every day— 
Hope passes not, and something seems to say 
That all our brightest joys shall come again. 


And if the flowers we nurture with such care 
Must wither, though bedewed with many tears, 

They shall arise in some diviner air, 

To bloom again, more fragrant and more fair, 
And gladden us through all the coming years. 


The sun sinks slowly toward the far-off west ; 

The breeze is freshening from the far-off shore: 
So come, fair eve, and bring each weary breast 
That sense of tranquil joy, of gentle rest, 

Felt in the happy Autumns gone before! 
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THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF THE 
NEGRO SLAVE. 
[Second Paper.] 

COUNTRY CHURCHES AND COUNTRY PREACHING. 
LEADING trait in the American negro, 
reared under the influences of Southern | 

slavery, is, that he is intensely religious. All| 
the superstitious tendencies of his native con- 
stitution seem compressed into this channel. 
All his highest hopes and aspirations are min- 
istered unto through those teachings which, no 
matter how imperfect in the sight of others, 
have opened a new life to him. The future, as | 
the Gospel has revealed it, is the great quicken- 
er of his mental faculties in their imaginings, de- 
sires, fears, and hopes. He is shut out from all 
knowledge beyond the simple scenes of daily 
life, and of that invisible world apparent only 
to his vivid though often erroneous conceptions. 
But such as this future world is to him, he knows 
no higher aspiration than the desire to enter 
upon its enjoyments and experience its fruitions. 
All that he has learned upon this subject from the 
preaching around him, appeals most powerfully 
to his emotional nature. He fears the punish- 
ment threatened as no one with less timidity and 
with less self-abasement can fear it. He exults 
in the actual deliverance from his fears as those 
less confiding and less hopeful can never exult. 
Even his dreams, to others but the wildest vaga- 
ries, to him are fraught with special deliverances 
and unfailing promises. There is nothing in 
the present life that interests or charms or al- 
lures him: it is full of tribulations, toils, dep- 
rivations. In the life to come he expects rest, 
satisfaction, reward. To him the future is thus 
greatly exalted above the present. 

To fully appreciate the slave, and the charac- 
ter of the institutions under which his peculiar- 
ities are developed, one must live in the coun- | 
try. In the agricultural districts, and upon the 
plantations where are large communities of ne- 
groes surrounded by other similar communities, 
and wholly removed from any disturbing influ- 
ences, the social and religious characters of the 
slaves are developed freely and without restraint. 
Here only will you find the full exhibition of 





the peculiar virtues and vices of their characters 
as modified by the influences of religion. Here, | 
too, the religious element becomes the prevail. | 
ing influence; and the slave’s social importance 
and authority among his fellow-servants depend 

almost wholly upon his ecclesiastical position, 
and are exercised mainly through the channel 
of his church relationships. 

Perhaps in no part of the world is the society 
of different districts of country so purely homo- 
geneous as at the South. The effects of the 
‘peculiar institution” are almost omnipotent, 
and its overpowering influences shape and mould 
all departments of life. This fact is of great 
advantage to those who wish to study the de- 
velopments of religious life among the negroes ; 
for the history of one community is, in its gen- | 
eral features, the history of all. 





The village of which I was for several years q 
resident was a court-house town in South Caro- 
lina. It was the centre of a large and yery 
wealthy cotton-growing region, and was, more- 
over, a centre for religious gatherings for the 
slaves residing for miles around upon the plant. 
ations. The church with which the slaves were 
connected was, in its organization and customs. 
the counterpart of hundreds of others which | 
have known in each of the cotton-growing States, 
and its description will stand for the great ma- 
jority of similar organizations in the South. 

This church was the church of the neighbor- 
hood. It numbered about three hundred mem- 
bers, two hundred of whom were slaves. These 
together constituted but one church under one 
pastor; though the more immediate supervision 
of the colored people was confided to colored 
deacons. The stated order of public services 
was as follows: On Saturday night there was 
preaching to the blacks; Sunday morning preach- 
ing to the whites, the negroes occupying but the 
gallery: Sunday afternoon the colored meeting 
was held, and the whole meeting-house—pews, 
carpets, cushioned seats, gilt Bibles—all were 
appropriated by the slaves. In this respect few 
communities at the North provide so handsome- 
ly for the colored people. In the country, at 
the South, such custom is usual but not invari- 
able. 

The Saturday night service was very largely 
attended, and was rather a favorite season with 
the more spiritual part of the members. Sev- 
eral circumstances combined to favor a large at- 
tendance from the plantations. Saturday night, 
from before sunset, was, by immemorial custom, 
the negro’s holiday. It was also the time of 
making their weekly purchases of luxuries from 
the village stores—generally a few pounds of 
sugar, a little flour, and a supply of tobacco. 
It was also the time for carrying their own ex- 
changeable productions to market; and long be- 
fore sunset they would begin to enliven the vari- 
ous roads, presenting, with their motley array 
of burdens, a most picturesque appearance. Here 
was one with half a dozen chickens in a basket 
—‘‘jess big enough to fry, massa.” Another 
had eggs carefully tied in a colored cotton hand- 
kerchief, which had during the week done serv- 
ice as a face-wiper. Another had brooms, made 
from old field-sedge, and very serviceable upon 
floors without carpets. Some had berries, some 
apples, peaches, and whatever other fruits might 
be in season. Shuck horse-collars and door- 
mats were very abundant—most excellent arti- 
ticles they were too, and well worth their ‘‘quar- 
ter.” Ifa mechanic, the boy would often have 
split-bottomed chairs, pine tables, and even pails 
and tubs, displaying no mean skill in their 
workmanship. If a prudent and reliable serv- 
ant, and the overseer or the master had per- 
mitted, the horse, or, oftener, mule—which had 
been the week’s companion in plowing the field 
—bore his keeper and fellow-workman—hardly 
master—by the side of the pedestrians. Never 
were there more cheerful, gossiping, harmless 
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groups of peasants. Every one, black or white, 
greeted them kindly upon meeting, and ex- 
changed salutations—‘‘ passing the health of 
the family.” They were too humble and too 
valuable to be looked upon with contempt, too 
lowly to arouse toward themselves feelings of 
pride from ‘the superior race ;” and as there 
was on their part no assumption, so on the part 
of their masters there was no appearance of con- 
descension. ‘‘ Howd’ye, John? How’s all?” 
came from the master most cordially. And, 
‘‘ Jess tol’'rable, thank God ;” and, ‘*‘ How’s all 
to home, master ?’’ were responded with an ap- 
pearance of perfect self-respect and honest inter- 
est. Among themselves the chat was of domes- 
tic events—the drought in the field, the grass 
in **de crap,” the gossip of ‘‘ de white family.” 
And not unfrequently, after the first blush of 
conversation had passed, of the work of grace 
in the heart, the comforts of religion, the weari- 
someness of the world, and their hopes, so oft- 
en expressed in ‘*'Tank de Lord, we’m almos 
home.” 

The hour for the Saturday evening service 
was always announced by the church bell; but 
as far as concerned any practical accomplish- 
ment of good by the process of bell-ringing the 
exercise might have been spared the worthy sex- 
ton. Who ever saw a negro hurry himself to 
be in season for any thing, unless somebody was 
constantly shouting for him? And it at last 
came to be generally understood that the time 
when the services should commence was to be 
determined by the assembling of the congrega- 
tion, and not by the ringing of the bell. 

Indeed, if you wish to call in your colored 
congregation from the outside gossip and the 
charm of social greeting, you must have some- 
thing more attractive than a bell—you must 
start the singing. ‘‘It is time to sing the peo- 
ple in, Wesley,”’ was the usual preliminary an- 
nouncement. The favorite hymn for this pur- 
pose was, ** When I can read my title clear.” 


It always brought in the worshipers like magic. | 


The devotional part of the exercise was in- 


troduced by the announcement, ‘ Any brother | 


who wishes will lead in prayer,” and there was 
always a response. If the preaching was by a 


stupid ‘white brother,” and the night was warm | 


and oppressive, no matter how great his shout- 
ings—he might make the rafters ring, but he 


couldn’t shake the sleepers; or no matter how | 


dull and heavy the preacher, his heaviness 
couldn’t equal that of the slumbers of many 
of his auditors. Occasionally you might hear 
from some persevering brother who was strug- 
gling to keep awake a faint ‘‘ Amen! bress de 
Lord!” but more frequently you would hear 
the peculiar, almost continuous snore, which is 
best delineated by their own expressive meta- 
phor of **sawin’ ob de gourd.” 

Such effects, however, were manifested but 
upon the ordinary occasions of the Saturday 
night preaching, when the labors of the day had 


been wearisome, and the exercises were pro- | 


tracted in their dullness, But let the congre- 
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| purity of his descent. 
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gation be surprised by the unexpected visit of 
some colored preacher, or let the exercises con- 
sist wholly of prayer, exhortation, and singing, 
and the fervor, vivacity, and life of the meeting 
would continue for the hour without diminish- 
ing. 
UNCLE PHIL, THE FUNERAL PREACHER. 

But the great occasions, and those which ex- 
cited the greatest interest, and called forth the 
largest audiences among the negroes, were the 
funeral sermons. 

These were very peculiar occasions, and not 
the less so that they were of such frequent oc- 
currence. And as great and peculiar occasions 
call forth great men who alone are fitted to be 
their adequate exponents, it was not to be won- 
dered at that such emergencies should develop 
peculiar talents, and discover peculiar adapta- 
bilities in some of the colored preachers around 
us, many of whom gloried in a peculiar “ gift” 
as their specialty. Wehad such colored preach- 
ers, who, in their assumed importance, seemed 
to consider themselves affirmative responses to 
the desponding interrogation of the Apostle: 
** And who is sufficient for these things?” But 
we had also one who was too far above such, in 
the solid worth of his character, in his affection- 
ate manliness of feeling, and in his deep-toned, 
sagacious piety, ever to be classed among his 
fellows. He was, par excellence, the preacher 
of “funerals.” And for twenty years he had 
visited the different neighborhoods of the sur- 
rounding country, frequently riding all night 
in going and returning, that he might exercise 
his vocation for the benefit and delight of his 
people. 

This man was a genuine negro. He was 
also, by the gifts of nature and the grace of 
God, one of the best men that I have ever met. 
He was known as “ Uncle Phil,” and among 
his own people was an object of universal affec- 
tion and almost worship. 

Indeed, Uncle Phil was a great character. 
To reproduce him in such meagre sketches as 
these is hardly possible; but even an imperfect 
outline may enable those who have never seen 
such slaves to form some faint conception of 
their idiosyncrasies. 

Phil was a South Carolina slave of the purest 
pedigree. No one could ever have suspected 
that a tinge of alien blood contaminated the 
Every thing about him 
was suggestive of the plantation. ‘There was 


| no affectation of dress; no foreign importation 
| of town fineries; no beaver, no cravat, no gloyes, 


nocane. His hat was a plantation hat—a coarse 
felt broad-brim. His shoes were plantation 
shoes, and adapted to a foot which, including 
the heel, was fourteen inches in length. His 


| broad shirt-collar, of unbleached homespun, was 


thrown back from his manly throat in a style 
which would cause Byron-worshipers to despair 
in view of their sickly imitations. His wrist- 
bands were but smaller editions of his collar, 
and were rolled upward with an air which de- 

















































































































































































































































































































noted the impatience of a free spirit whose hab- 
its of field labor scorned a covering to his bare 
and brawny wrists. His Sunday frock-coat, of 
black broadcloth, which had once adorned the 
shoulders of some substantial ‘‘ massa,’’ was the 
only professional garment about him. But what 
negro preacher ever did resist the fascination 
of a black broadcloth second-hand? So respect- 
able a vanity amidst so many virtues was surely 
pardonable. 

Phil had an imposing physique, with head, | 
neck, and chest magnificently developed. No 
athlete could desire any thing finer or of more | 
massive proportions, especially in the upper re- 
gions. There was a singular lustiness about | 
him, which was something more than mere 
brawn and muscle—a fullness and juiciness of 
development which were suggestive of vigorous 
manhood and exuberant vitality. There was 
nothing repulsive about him; none of those in- 
definable, repelling characteristics which so many | 
negroes possess, and which is best expressed by | 
the epithet Nigger. There was nothing of this, | 
but, on the contrary, a wholesome, genial, win- | 
ning presence, and an air of such manly self- | 
respect and genuine humility that you felt at- | 
tracted rather than repelled by his society. 

Uncle Phil was a sort of head servant or | 
manager upon his master’s plantation, and had 
special liberties and indulgences. He never in 
vain wished for a horse or a mule to ride to 
his distant ‘‘appointments.” He was never 
made to fail in these appointments from press- 
ure of business at home. He had some oppor- 
tunities for reading, though he was not an in- 
tellectual negro; and ‘reading was,” he used 
to say, “ harder work dan plowin’, massa.” Yet 
at night, after his day’s work was finished, by | 
the fire-light of pitch-pine he had studied out 
many texts from the Bible—though he trusted 
for his knowledge more to what he ‘heard 
read ;” and he retained the sounds of the words | 
rather than an accurate idea of their meaning. 

But the occasions which had developed his 
peculiar ‘* gift,” and given him his great popu- 
larity among the negroes, were the funerals. 
Phil was a preacher of funerals. They were his 
specialty ; and for twenty years he had rarely 
preached upon any other occasion. | 

And here, lest any one should wonder how 
the deaths could occur with such regularity that | 
the funeral sermon would always come on Sun- | 
day, it will be well to understand that there | 
was no immediate chronological connection be- 
tween the death and the funeral; and no neces- 
sary, allusion in the sermon to the life, death, or 
virtues of the departed. The ceremony seemed 
not so much commemorative as sacrificial. It 
was performed as a duty which the survivors 
among the relatives and associates owed to the 
memory of their deceased friend. I had heard 
Phil exercise his ‘ gift’ several times, aiways 
wondering whose ‘‘ funeral” he was preaching, | 
and why he never alluded to the departed brother | 
or sister, who had ‘‘ done gone home to glory,” 
when my mind was unexpectedly enlightened 
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by the old nurse in my family, who had taken 
upon herself the duty of inviting me to another 
‘“‘funeral,” to be preached by Uncle Phil that 
evening. 

I had been delayed during dinner, and was 
making ‘‘out my allowance” after the family 
had adjourned, when old Sarah, standing be- 
hind my chair, very respectfully exercised an 
old servant's prerogative of diverting the solitary 
meal by leading the conversation thus: : 

**Gwine to preachin’, massa?” 

‘* What preaching ?” 

**Uncle Phil, massa; preaches Sis Sally 
Green’s funeral.” ‘ 

‘*In the church ?” 

‘*No, massa, people nebber all get in de 


|church. Dey been done comin’ dis long time.” 


‘* Where will he preach ?” 

‘*By the well, massa; under the big oak- 
tree.” 

‘** When did Sally die?” 

‘** Lor, massa, she done dead dis two year.” 

‘* Where did she live ?” 

‘*Way down on de ridge by Mars Watson’s.” 

‘* Why didn’t they have the funeral before ?” 

‘* Well, massa, you see dey waits for Phil; 


| and Phil jess got round.” 


This explained the whole theory of ‘ funer- 
als.” During the sermon, which contained no- 
thing peculiarly appropriate to a funeral, and 
which would have answered for any other occa- 
sion as well as for ‘‘ Sis Sally Green’s,”’ nothing 
special occurred. And at the close, Phil an- 
nounced that next Sunday week ‘‘he would 
preach Sis Winnie Hughes funeral, at Mr. Kel- 
sey’s,” in an adjoining neighborhood. 

Phil’s special characteristic as a preacher was 
his nervous energy and great earnestness. He 
had his pathetic touches, and his sublime flights, 
which were reserved for special effects ; but they 
formed, in regard to his general style, the ex- 
ceptional features. To attempt the reproduc- 
tion of one of his sermons would be useless. 
All attempts to give an adequate, truthful repre- 
sentation of the sermon of a genuine Southern 
negro must prove miserable failures. Those 
usually printed are no more like the sermons 
themselves than they are like the average ser- 
mons of white preachers. At best, they are 
mere burlesques of what are often very earnest 
performances. 

At these ‘‘ funeral preachings” the audience 
was generally drawn together, and then soothed 
into a quiet devotional mood ; first by the noise, 
and then by the subduing influences of the sing- 
ing. The first hymns were voluntaries, gener- 
ally descriptive, often boisterous, as if to attract 
attention and ‘‘call up the crowd.” Then 
would follow, as if instinctively, more devotion- 
al hymns, usually sung in a minor key, and 
sometimes inexpressibly plaintive. When the 
attention of all had become thus concentrated 
Phil would commence, with much solemnity and 
dignity, the more formal service. The hymn 
was announced and read, and afterward repeat- 
ed by being ‘‘lined-out” in couplets; though 
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the number of hymn-books produced, and the 
conspicuous manner in which they were held— 
not unfrequently wrong side up—seemed to im- 
ply that the lining-out was more a matter of 
custom than necessity. For singers using hymn- 
books too the words were sometimes very re- 
markable; and the signifjeance of the poetry 
sung was what might be expected from those 
who were singing alternate lines of each verse. 

After the prayer--the style of which, in the 
negro preachers, differs immaterially from the 
prayers of uneducated preachers among our- 
selves—came another hymn, the text, and the 
Phil’s sermons, in their general want 
of outline, and in their jumble of thoughts and 
use of remarkable adjectives, were like the ser- 
mons of all other negro preachers in the country. 
Exposition was not attempted. Description, 
exhortation, appeal formed the warp and woof. 
The whole being expressive of his own, and 
therefore of all negro experiences, trials, com- 
forts, and assurances. Intellectually the ser- 
mons were mere trash; so are the sermons of 
nearly all negro preachers. But the peculiar 
pathos of tone and expression, the fervid earn- 
estness of utterance, the manly tenderness and 
assurance were peculiar to the speaker. In the 
absence of a critical audience these count as 
great virtues; and as their exhibition made the 
hearers ** feel good,” through a strange and in- 
explicable sympathy, they were satisfied without 
any analysis of the causes or healthfulness of 
their emotions. 

‘How did you like Phil?” would be some- 
times asked by some curious neighbor. ‘* Well, 
I liked him,” would be the answer. ‘‘ Did you 
learn any thing?” ‘*No.” ‘Did he make 
you cry?” ‘* Almost.” ‘* What did he say?” 
“Can't tell you.” ‘‘ What did you cry for?” 
**Couldn’t help it.” 

And there is the whole explanation. Upon 
every principle of critical analysis, upon every 
doctrine of the legitimate effect of language to 
an educated white man, what Phil said was 
wholly ridiculous. But to hear him with his 
broad, genial, honest face, his eyes full of mild- 
ness and suppressed tearfulness, his deep chest 
tones wonderfully sweet in their mod «lations, 
his expression of his own feelings, desires, and 
hopes in the midst of his trials upon “ dis term- 
inated erf.” And then his shrinking in view 
of ‘de grim summonger of def.” His visions 
of *‘de pearly gates ob shinin’ gold.” His tri- 
umphal ‘‘alabaster robes.” His gazing on 
**dat bressed Lamb dat died for Phil.” Ana- 
lytically it was all ridiculous; but to see Phil 
and hear him preach was to rouse and stir all 
the tenderest depths of your nature. 

I once presented Phil with a volume of 
‘skeletons of sermons,” thinking that he might 
derive from their use some assistance in the 
more orderly arranging of his own thoughts. 
He was taken ‘‘ quite aback” at the idea that 
sermons had such things as skeletons; and 
looked vague and incredulous at the idea of his 
ever using one He took the book, however, 


sermon. 
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very thankfully, and responded to all my ex- 
planations of its contents with, ** De good Lord! 
master, jess to tink ob dat.” The idea of a 
book full of “skeletons” didn’t strike him as 
at all in his line, though he was a “funeral” 
preacher. He, however, said something about 
‘readin’ it wid Mary nights ;” and wrapping it 
carefully in an immense red cotton handker- 
chief tenderly *‘ toted” it home. 

I can not dismiss Phil, however, without 
giving an illustration of the false idea of the 


pathetic which even negroes entertain. Per- 


haps I ought to say sense of the pathetic, for 


they manifestly have no ideas in connection 
with the subject. Their fancies are caught by 
the merest word-jinglings, though destitute of 
all meaning. Even Phil, who was accustomed 
to witness the deepest emotions in his auditors, 
and who thought nothing of accomplishing with- 
out effort effects which most orators would give 
their right hands to be able to 
prided himself upon the results of his natural, 
spontaneous eloquence as he did upon the brill- 
iancy of his quotations, and the admiration which 
they extorted from his demonstrative auditors. 
His favorite pyrotechnic, and one which he 
almost always introduced when I was present, 
and doubtless for my especial delectation, was 
on this wise: ‘‘Oh my dyin’ hearers, you don’t 
know de feelin’s of Jesus—you nebber will 
know the feelin’s of de precious Jesus—when he 
was in the garden, where he sweat de big drops 
ob blood—when dey took him up afore de Pon- 
tius Pilate, and put de thorny crown upon dat 
blessed brow—and when he hung upon de cross, 
and when he ery, ‘Elias! /lias!! 
BETHANT!!!!” 


translate it Phil never condescended. 


achieve, never 


Evemr!!! 
This was the climax. To 
He would 
not mar by any less classical language the effect- 
iveness of a most profound impression. 

Phil always received as his acknowledged due 
the spontaneous offerings of the auditors, made 
at the ‘‘ collection” which closed the services. 
By some process of insight or of experience, 
Phil and the deacons had learned that the color- 
ed brethren had a soft spot in their otherwise im- 
pervious craniums, and that its legitimate mani- 
festation was vanity. They adroitly took occa- 
sion to ** work” this spot, and make it yield a 
more generous contribution to the perquisites of 
the ‘‘ respected preacher.” And sa the collec- 
tion was “taken up,” or rather laid down, under 
these imposing circumstances : 

Before dismissing the congregation ‘“ wid 
benediction in de long metre,” the preacher 
would descend from the pulpit, and stand by the 
side of the table which is usually placed before 
it. A lively hymn would then be ‘* raised,” and 
continued while those who were liberally dis- 
posed came forward, one by one, and laid their 
silver upon the table. Asa financial expedient, 
judging from the comparative results whenever 
the usual method of ‘‘ passin’ de hat” was re- 
sorted to, this move of receiving contributions 
was a great success. ‘To do Phil justice, how- 
ever, he never seemed mercenary, and never 
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himself manifested any solicitude about the sil- 
ver. Whatever it was, it was a free-will offer- 
ing which wae given joyfully, accompanied often 
by a convulsive grasp of the preacher’s hand, 
and the fervently uttered prayer—half sob, half 
ejaculation — ‘* Brudder Phil, de Lord bress 
you!” 
EXPERIENCE MEETINGS. 

Few educated pastors have ever been able to 
satisfy themselves whether or not the best of 
their negro church-members possess any definite, 
reasonable ideas of the soul or of God, as spir- 
itual existences. Still less have they been able 
to arrive at any intelligent convictions as to 
the slaves’ conceptions of what ideas were con- 
veyed by such abstract terms as holiness, sanc- 
tification, virtue, purity, ete. Whatever involved 
any material or palpably objective element the 
slaves could clearly understand ; and such ideas 
as obedience, repentance, reward, all were con- 
ceived by their intelligences with a certain de- 
gree of accuracy. But to speak of growing in 
grace, of the purification of the soul, of the di- 
vine life, and the rewards of an exalted faith, 
always seemed like preaching mysticism and 
transcendentalism to little children. 

To satisfy our minds concerning the truth of 
such conclusions we must resort to the ‘* expe- 
riences” of the negroes. These experiences are 
their own descriptions of their emotions when 
under the influence of religious truths and spir- 
itual operations. Sometimes these experiences 
are revealed in conversation, and form the sub- 
ject of social gossip. But their more formal and 
imposing narration is reserved for what are term- 
ed *‘ Experience Meetings,” and which are usually 
held as preparatory to the negro’s ‘‘ joining the 
church” upon a public profession of religion. 

In attending such meetings in different neigh- 
borhoods, from Louisiana to Virginia, I have 
always found the same prominent features delin- 
eated. So invariable has been the recurrence 
of ideas, phrases, and descriptions that one is 
puzzled in accounting for the uniformity. Have 
the slaves learned from each other certain form- 
ulas, which are perpetuated like traditions among 
rude and half-civilized nations? Or is there 
truly but one impressional mould, every where 
homogeneous and characteristic of the race, in 
which all their religious experiences are shaped ? 
However this may be, the fact that*these ‘‘ ex- 
periences” are the same is unquestionable. I 
have heard hundreds, I suppose I might say 
thousands, in Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, South Carolina, and Virginia, on the 
sea-board and in the mountains, and I have heard 
always and every where the same story. It is 
easy to say that these negroes learn it from each 
other, and that it has been carried from Virginia 
by the southern and westward tides of emigra- 
tion. Or one may say that the same influences, 
acting upon the same natures, must essentially 
produce the same results; and as the human 
heart is the same, and the Divine Spirit the 
same, there must be in the nature of things a 
general uniformity. 
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These results produced by ‘‘ conversion,” ac- 
cording to the universal experience of the neg 
slave, are as follows, and I give the language as 
I have heard it in substance from many hun- 
dreds at their meetings. 

The usual accompaniments of the narratioy 
—the singing and ogher devotional exercises— 
having been concluded, the pastor says, 

‘* We will now hear from these brethren and 
sisters what God has done for their souls. Wil] 
you begin, Johnson?” 

Johnson rises and proceeds as follows: 

** De odder night I was sittin’ by de fire, an’ [ 
’gin thinkin’. Arter a while I 'gin a feelin’ bad. 
I's done bin to de prayer meetin’, an’ I sort a ‘gin 
feelin’ bad dere ; an’ I was thinkin’ about it when 
I went home, an’ den I ’gins to feel wusser, 
Well, all dat night I feels drefful. Seem like 
dere was a big load a pressin’ me down. I feel 
so bad I tort I should die. All dat night I wish 
for de mornin’; an’ when de mornin’ comes I got 
no better; an’ I got wusser all de day. Well, 
Sah, I couldn’t bear dat load. I says to myself, 
Wat mus I do? I try ebery ting, an’ de load 
still dere. Den I says I shall die for sure. Dese 
sins kill me. Dey press me ti I dead. Well, 
I goes round all dat day. Brudder Sam sce me. 
John see me. All de folks say, Wat’s de mat- 
ter? An’ I couldn't tell, I feel so’pressed. Den 
Uncle Pete, he come see me; tell me I mus 
pray. DenI goes out into de field; I pray dere. 
Den I goes to de yard; I prays dere. Den I 
stops in de fence corner; an’ I pray dere. An’ 
de more I pray de wuss I feel. Dat night de 
blessin’ come. Fust I see leetle light come shin- 
in’ down de corner ob de room. Den it git big- 
ger an’ bigger. Den somethin’ take me right up, 
an’ hold me ober de great big pit. An’ I look 
down an’ I see de smoke an’ de fire. An’ He 
shake me ober dat pit, an’ I jess gwine to fall 
in, when de Lord Jesus come right down in de 
room, an’ he take me up, an’ he leave me so 
happy! I feel so happy I love ebery body.” 

‘* You think you are converted ?’ 

** Yes, master, bress de Lord! I's so lovin’! 
I loves ebery body—all de trees, an’ de chicken, 
an’ de peoples; I loves ebery ting an’ ebery 
body.” 

‘*Why do you wish to join the church ?” 

** De Bible tell us to join de church.” 

‘* Why do you wish to be baptized ?” 

** De Lord Jesus was baptized.” 

This forms the experience of the best and 
most intelligent among them. ‘The peculiar 
imagery of the light, the fire, and the loving 
feelings are almost invariable. If you question 
the “candidate,” hoping to draw him out by 
elucidation, or at least variation, very little re- 
sult is produced beyond the repetition of the 
same incidents. ‘The story seems to have been 
learned for the occasion. 

The rules of the church require, upon such 
occasions, that the ‘‘ candidate,” in addition to 
his ‘‘ experience,” shall produce from his mas- 
ter a written permission to join the church, and 
also stating that, as far as known, the servant's 
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character is good and consistent. The negro 
deacons also testify to their favorable opinion 
of the candidate, when, by a vote, he is admit- 
ted to membership. 

These experiences when analyzed readily re- 
solve themselves into the different gradations of 
feeling expressed by the words awakening, con- 
viction, pardon, and thus every intelligent pas- 
tor must necessarily understandthem. But then 
as they are really given how little do they con- 
tain but sensuous impressions! The great load 
and pressure, corresponding to the state known 
in scientific theology as awakening, is always lo- 
cated by a significant gesture as being felt in the 
region of the diaphragm. The second stage, that 
of conviction, is expressed by the pit and flame, 
and the imminent danger of helpless destruction. 
fhe pardon and deliverance by Christ, under 
the form of a palpable, bodily rescue, succeeded 
by a state of ineffable physical delight. 

“Who can tell the true relation which all these 
“experiences” sustain to the work of spiritual 
regeneration? Let us not heartlessly condemn 
where we can not intelligently answer. That 
the negro is made better by even such a change 
no one can doubt. That his religion is to him 
a source of unceasing comfort and support none 
can deny. Nor can any one say that He who is 
alike the creator of man’s nature and the author 
of the Gospel has not so adapted the truth to 
the necessities of the creature, that the one shall 
meet every possible want of the other, even of 
the least intellectual and most sensuous of his 
creatures. 

But if such uncertainty pertains to the more 
sober and consistent experiences, how much more 
perplexing to the Caristian philosopher are those 
which may be termed the visionary and imagin- 
ary experiences. These, while the same in sub- 
stance as that already given, are in their cloth- 
ing and coloring more fanciful, more florid, 
and more highly sensuous. They are the ex- 
periences of the impressible natures among them 
—of men, and oftener of women and children, 


who in a free, cultivated condition would be- | 


come. poets and orators among their people. 
There are such fine natures among the negroes, 
though in a crude and undeveloped state; per- 
sons who have vivid imaginations and fervid 
temperaments, and in whom the religious ele- 
ment takes shape and coloring from these pre- 
vailing traits of character. And yet even here 
it is to be remarked, that that which is thus 
gilded and intensified is also greatly material- 
ized. ‘There is still the supremacy of the sens- 
uous over the spiritual, and the entire subordin- 
ation of the one to the other—as if all fervor, 
power, and imagery were with them but a deeper 
or wider development of the same sensuous ele- 
ment. In illustration of this I will mention the 
case of Julius. The manner in which he was 
brought to my notice is also instructive. 

One evening I was waited npon by Harper, 
one of our colored deacons. He came to inform 
me that there had been ‘‘a great power” felt 
during the two weeks just past, and that as the 
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result some twenty or thirty were ready for the 
experience meeting. This awakening had oc- 
curred on a neighboring plantation, and had 
been entirely developed through the instrument- 
ality and under the management of the colored 
deacons. What Harper seemed especially anx- 
ious to communicate was to prepare my mind 
for the wonderful experiences of two boys, broth- 
ers, and sons of a good old sister who belonged 
to the colored aristocracy. As to what consti- 
tuted the peculiarity of Julius’s experience Har- 
per did not like to be communicative, only as- 
serting that I would be astonished when I should 
hear it from Julius himself. During the next 
day I was visited by others of the colored 
church, who also spoke of Julius, of his remark- 
able experience, of his angelic looks, and of 
what seemed to be a kind of rapt utterance, 
carrying them almost beyond this present evil 
world. 

Of course I was somewhat expectant when the 
Saturday evening came, and in arranging for the 
narrations, acting according to an old maxim, 
I thought I would reserve the best for the last. 
So after the others had finished I called up Ju- 
lius, fully expecting that he would electrify both 
myself and the colored assembly. And so he 
did. 

The boy had a very bright, impressible-look- 
ing face, with large gazelle eyes, and an expres- 
sion denoting great liveliness and emotional 
susceptibility. He commenced his experience 
after the accustomed manner, and it contained 
all the usual figures, the same pressure, same 
light, same relief. In all of which he was evi- 
dently under restraint, and was acting a part 
which had been taught him. Suddenly, how- 
ever, having completed the formal routine ex- 
perience, his whole face brightened, his eyes as- 
sumed a suffused expression, and, breaking from 
the beaten path, he commenced : 

** An’ den I went to hebben.” 

** What!” said I. 

** An’ den I went to hebben.” 

‘* Stop, Julius. You mean you had a dream, 
and thought you went to heaven.” 

‘*No, Sah: an’ den I went to hebben, and 
dere I see de Lord Jesus, a sittin’ behind de doo: 
an’ a reading his Bible.” 

Julius’s experience never got beyond that 
heavenly scene, though he had plenty more to 
relate. And yet the rapt, earnest look, the ex- 
panded iris, the irrepressible vehemence of the 
rhapsodist, all showed a most unmistakable sin- 
cerity. Had he continued a few moments longer 
a third part of the audience would have been in 
transports, and many of them in convulsions. 

The same propensity is perceptible in their 
personification, or rather materialization, of ab- 
stract ideas, expressive of either moral attain- 
ments or moral states. It is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to say how far the negro’s ideas of holiness 
and happiness bear any relation to what we un- 
derstand by the states or conditions which to us 
are expressed by these terms. A ludicrous in- 
cident, illustrating the ideas of happiness which 
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some of them entertain, occurred at one of these 

experience meetings. It will be readily seen 
that that peculiar happiness attendant upon ho- 
liness, and the exercise of the benevolent affec- 
tions, could hardly have been embraced in the 
description. 

There were present some twenty or more can- 
didates, who had professed conversion at a recent 
revival meeting. Among them was a woman 
of a bright and lively temperament, and who in 
her experience, after exhausting the usual com- 
monplace description, dwelt quite glowingly upon 
the happy feelings which had resulted from the 
change. So very vivid seemed her enjoyment 
that the pastor, wishing to test the depth of her 
knowledge, took some pains to elicit a more mi- 
nute definition. ‘Thus: 

** Well, Susan, what do you mean by feeling 
so happy ?” 

**Oh, Sah, I so lovin’. I loves ebery ting 
an’ ebery body. I loves de bird in de yard, an’ 
de close-line, an’ de gate-pdss, an’ ebery ting. 
I so happy.” 

“But, Susan, we want to know how you feel 
when you feel happy. Describe your feelings.” 

**Oh, Sah, Iso happy; I can’t tell, Sah, how 
happy.” (Pause.) ‘I feel, Sah, jess like I had 
a fiddle in my belly.” 

But in seeking to form an intelligent opinion 
of the truthfulness of the negro’s conceptions of 
religious things no less serious difficulty is ex- 
perienced from their vague and indefinite use 
of language when attempting to describe their 
ideas. No doubt their ideas upon many sub- 
jects are to themselves clearly defined, and could 
be clearly expressed to others had they any true 
conception of the form and meaning of words. 
But, with their super-sensuous temperaments, 
and entire ignorance of written language, it is 
not strange that they should be captivated with 
words containing certain sounds, and then, upon 
occasions which seem to them appropriate, re- 
peat the words which have impressed them pleas- 
ingly, without the most remote conception of 
their meaning. 

Here is an incident very illustrative of this 
propensity: A gentleman, under appointment 
as missionary to Japan, had been visiting us, 
and when leaving was accompanied by Joe, 
whose business it was to attend the wharf at- 
tached to the premises, and carry whatever bag- 
gage was to be transported to or from the house. 
After seeing the gentleman fairly off, and while 
returning to the house, Joe, who had heard part 
of the conversation between us, and who had 
some ideas as to what it referred, delivered him- 
self as follows: 

**T spose, Sir, we nebber see dat gentleman 
no more. S’pose he gwine among dem heathen- 
ers.” 

‘**Yes, Joe, he is going among them heathen- 
ers.” 

Joe, having been thus successful in his pre- 
liminary investigations, after pondering the sub- 
ject for some minutes, formally announced his 
conclusions ; 


‘* Massa, what kind of people is dem heathen. 
ers? ‘Specs dey got no moralizin’ conversat 
no ‘ligious juredictions among ’em.” 

An opinion to the truth of which the master 
assenting, Joe was henceforth perfectly satisfied, 

We think it must appear very palpably eyi- 
dent that the attempt to infer the character of 
ideas and conceptions concerning religious truths 
from language used so very independently is the 
pursuit of a very peculiar kind of knowledge un- 
der very peculiar difficulties. We may perhaps 
reach, through a happy faculty of conjecturing 
what is meant, some faint idea of the negro’s 
meaning; but we can never judge of their own 
conceptions of the meaning of what they utter, 
especially concerning spiritual operations and 
truths. 

Here is a specimen of what occurred at a 
prayer-meeting on a plantation. This ‘‘ colored 
brother” always made himself very conspicuous 
in devotional meetings, and always edified the 
assembled congregation by prayer after the fol- 


wns, 


| lowing manner: 


**O Lord, hab mercy on Mars Posey’s Ben, 
what don’t know his God from a side of sole- 
leather. An’, Ben, if you don’t get de’pentance 
and seek de consummation, you gone ’fore you 
knows it. An’, O Lord, dere more sich sinners 
here now. An’, sinners, ef you nebber pray to 
Jesus, de debbel hab you for sure. Oh, sinners, 
*pent gin dem circumstances. Make de ponder- 
ashun ‘fore de summonger catch you. O Massa 
Lord Jesus, help dese poor sinners !” 

This brother always prayed as if the Deity 
was bodily present among the sinners. Hence 
he addressed each alternately, continuing thus 
until the close of his prayer, and ending with 
the following characteristic : 

** Much obleeged for your kind ’tention. Amen!” 


AGATHA AND THE EXILE. 
FOREIGNER is sometimes a very singu- 
lar being. A woman is always. 

In New York they have—or used to have— 

** Evenings”—with an E, 

An Evening is a weekly ceremony by people 
who make soiled linen of their friends; putting 
them off all the week, and then doing them all 
up atonce. It is a social washing-day. 

It is a sort of Sunday too. I mean a ‘‘man- 
Sunday,” as I have heard children—the unre- 
generate little scamps!—call Fast-days. That 
is, it is a weekly occasion to worship eminent 
human beings, if any can be procured for the 
purpose. 





Standing inconspicuous among the worship- 
ers at the Evening in question—the crowd, the 
commonalty, invited because they each count 
for one—standing thus in the front parlor, I 
felt a movement toward the further room. Pick- 
pockets and I know how to penetrate a crowd ; 
in a moment I was near the front of the curious 
throng. What is it? 

A little, stout, dark-complexioned hairy Ger- 





man, that’s all—such as probably has Slavic 
or Jewish blood in him. Pshaw! I said to my- 
self. I am instinctively more than half a “ Na- 
tive American ;” and quoting the b/asé butcher 
who found that ‘* it was only a man killed”— 
‘¢Pshaw! I thought it was a dog-fight!” 

Upon looking again, I said to myself, I have 
certainly seen him! He looks doggish enough. 


It may be a dog-fight after all; for the man’s | 


atmosphere and bearing made me feel combat- 
ive! It may be a mistake, but I trust my in- 
stinct, and always grow fightful toward people 
who disgust me at sight. 

I fell to work retracing one long train of rec- 
ollections after another of my checkered city life 
for five years back. I could not recall him. 
Public dinners, publishers’ back-shops, eating 
saloons, newspaper offices, concerts, billiard- 
rooms, opera, orchestra-players, German polit- 
ical meetings, lager beer shops, chess-clubs, 
Castle Garden, French Theatre, German Thea- 
tre, hotel bar-rooms, street faces, great balls, 
private parties, Evenings—no trace; and still I 
said to myself, The dog! I have seen him before. 

What is he about? 

A little speech, it would seem; a Littell 
Shpeech, he calls it: ‘Ladeez and gentelmen, 
I vill preeface my Littell r-r-romance with a 
Littell Shpeech.” 

Jewish, decidedly. Stay !—no—Southern 
Germany. It is there that they say schpitz for 
tz. Schleiermacher did so. He was one day 


spt 


at Halle blaming people for being under the do- 
minion of bad habits, when one asked him why 


he was under the dominion of this one? ‘‘Am 
I?” said he—he had not known it. “TI will 
leave it off, beginning with next Sunday,” when 
he was to preach. And he did. 

Strong man, Schleiermacher. 

The hostess was near me. ‘‘ Who is he?” I 
whispered. 

‘* Baron von Krautengarten ; but he does not 
use the title. He was driven away by the rey- 
olution of 1849. He brought a little money to 
this country ; but he is a man of great force of 
character, and can not be idle. He is teaching 
music and German. He is only Mr. Krauten- 
garten at present.” 

Meanwhile I was also hearing the Littell 
Shpeech. This informed the company that the 
shpeaker’s ancestors, the Raugrafen, on the 
Lower Rhine (am Niederrhein, he said, inter- 
jecting the German) had once gotten into a 


family snarl of the period; pending which the | 


Raugraf, a fine young man, fell into the hands 


of the other Raugraf, a coarse old man, who in- | 


serted the youth out of hand into einem teuflischen 
Folterkammern, a diabolical torture-chamber, or 
dungeon, called der Teufelshenkershohle—the 
Devil's Executioner’s Hole. Here the poor fel- 
low, much annoyed by bugs and slugs and bats 
and rats, that nibbled his toes and bit him on 
the nose, sought to assuage his anguish by the 
composition of the r-r-romance which he, the 
Freiherr—the Baron, that is to say--would now 
sing. 
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Bad thing for the Raugraf. 

Am Niederrhein, my friend? said I to myself. 

| Your family has gone down stream. When I 
| knew about the Raugraves—the Wild Counts— 
| they were ‘‘situate, lying, and being” on the 
| Upper Rhine. And, not to refer to Kohlrausch, 
even old Heinsius’s dictionary says their fami- 
| lies are long ago extinct. 
Ah! It popped into my head just as he 
| made a ridiculous vulgar-foreign bow, and plant- 
ing his hat, rim downward, on the piano-forte, 
and passing his clumsy hands through his glib 
(an enormous mass of tangled hair, the orna- 
ment and defense, decus et tutamen, of the Irish 
kerne. See Notes to ‘‘ Rokeby,” also Somer’s 
‘* Tracts,” i, and the curious fac-simile 
wood-cuts. It is the presentation copy which 
Walter Scott sent to Robert Southey that I am 
thinking of, now in the Library of the Connec- 
ticut Historical Society, at Hartford. So much 
hair made me also think, Wonder if he ever 
had plica Polonica? Excuse this long sprawl- 
ing parenthesis, but what else could I do? I 
dislike foot-notes)— passing his hands through 
his glib, took his place on the piano-stool. Peek- 
a-bo! I thought, as little boys ery out when 
they find each other. Peek-a-bo! I see you! 

But it is no great discovery after all. This 
is Agatha Martin’s German teacher; no more. 
She told me she was studying with him. 

Did I mention the voice of the Freiherv? Its 
first sound had given me a second little start and 
puzzling untraceable reminder. Put your face 
within the top of an empty barrel and talk. It 
is a big, echoing, booming, pob-wobbling (this 
word describes it; no English word will. It is 
Coromantee. See Rev. Mr. Codfinder’s Coro- 
mantee Dictionary, p. 3462) sort of sound; and 
thus talked the Baron ; disproportionately; like 
a great bull-frog. 

He had also a furtive and restless and uncer- 
tain eye; an uneasy look; as if he would fain 
see whether some one might not be lying in wait 
|for him. Charity would have dictated the sug- 
| gestion that this arose from his fear of the agents 
| of that successful and revengeful despotism from 
which he had fled. But in this particular—for 
this occasion only—Charity and I differed. 

The Freiherr’s song was naught ; a sentiment- 
al, lamentable High Dutch outery against every 
thing in general, and sundry personal enemies, 
obscurely described, in particular; with many an 
Ach! and mein Herz !—in short, what I have 
heard country folks call ‘‘a lurry.” There was 
something ridiculous in singing sentiment in 
that great roaring, extravagant pedal-bass of a 
| voice; and at the best, most German men’s sing- 

ing is curiously over-seasoned with grunts and 
gutturals. But all the rest of the people were 
deeply moved, pretty much in proportion to their 
| non-understanding of the German tongue. The 
hostess, whose strong shrewd sense did not per- 
mit her to be much enraptured, preserved a de- 
cent gravity, and on seeing the laugh in my eyes 
shook her pretty head at me with so much mean- 
jing that I was fain to exclaim with the rest as 
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the Freiherr stinted in his song, How beautiful! 
How affecting! 

‘* Where does the Baron live?” I inquired of 
my fair entertainer. 

**Do you know,” said she, ‘‘nobody knows. 
Poor man! He must be very proud, or very 
melancholy about his home and friends; for he 
seems to avoid all intimate acquaintances, and he 
stays entirely alone, except when he is giving les- 
sons, or when he very rarely goes into society.” 

I sympathized in a proper manner with the 
sorrows of this hapless exile; and at the end 
of the Evening I departed. 

I was excessively puzzled, notwithstanding 
my recollection which somehow seemed not to 
solve my query, Where have I seen him ? 

And the more I dwelt upon the sad fate of 
this heart-broken stranger the less sorrow I felt 
for him, and the more dislike ; doubtless an in- 
human state of mind, but not avoidable by me. 
And so I still pored over my recollections, and 
rooted about in the caverns of memory with that 
painful, obscure conviction, known to most per- 
sons, of being within easy arm’s-length of the 
required remembrance, if one only knew which 
way to stretch out one’s hand into the dark for it. 

A couple of days afterward I called on mag- 
nificent Agatha Martin. 

On my way I met young Henry Silkie, a good 
fellow—now of Sinchaw and Silkie, jobbers. 
In the course of a brief conversation, 

**Queer thing about Agatha Martin!” ob- 
served Silkie. 

“No! What?” 

‘¢They say she’s going to have that German 
teacher, Mr. Crowd-in-garden, or something.” 

‘¢Mr. Krautengarten ?” 

“Fan” 

‘*Whew!” I said; but enlarged on the topic 
no further except briefly to discredit it. But I 
had not seen her, until the Evening, for six 
months and more. That is along time. Wo- 





scarcely be prevailed upon to write it out fo; 
me. There is very much that is noble about 
him. And so retiring!” 

I meditated a moment. ‘‘I wish, Miss Mar. 
tin, you would let me be present at your 
lesson. If I am satisfied with the Baron's jn 
structions I will gladly take a course or two t 
refresh my pronunciation.” 

She looked a little surprised, but I preserved 
an entirely serious face, and she consented. 

The lesson was next day. I was quite pune- 
tual. The Baron was also prompt in appearing; 
and although when Miss Martin presented me I 
endeavored to be as cordial as the case would 
admit, I thought the exiled noble seemed a little 
uneasy; and he bestowed upon me more than 
one of his furtive glances. The lesson dul 
commenced, and I found no disagreeable em- 
ployment in gazing upon Miss Martin’s face—in 
watching closely and enjoying deeply the quick 
and flashing intelligence of her great dark eyes, 
the happy smile with which she seized every 
new portion of knowledge, the dainty delicacy 
of her perfect hand, the atmosphere of loveli- 
ness that radiated from her. 

The Freiherr did as well, perhaps, as most 
teachers of German. A little dunderheaded 








, possibly ; not a very highly-educated German ; 


men are strange beings, even the loveliest of | 


them. Sce Titania. Mr. N. Bottom, the wor- 
thy weaver, is a personification of the delusions 
that women too often only wake out of to find 
themselves not freed from, but securely married 
to, some sordid mechanical fellow with an ass’s 
head. So I thought I would go and see. 

‘*How do you prosper in German, Miss 
Agatha ? Wie gehts 9” 

‘* A little in reading and writing,” she said; 
** but not much to speak, or to speak of.” 

‘* May I see that exercise ?” 

‘*« Certainly ;” and she handed it to me. I 
looked cursorily over it and returned it. 

‘*Very good German, Miss Agatha; and a 
very good translation you make. He gives it to 
you in.manuscript to give you practice in Ger- 
man handwriting, I presume ?” 

‘* Partly, no doubt,” said the honest Agatha. 
‘* But he could not give it to me in print, I sup- 
pose? Has the Baron published his Memoirs ?” 

**Oh!” I exclaimed, discovering a new light. 
‘* That is his personal experience, is it ?” 

‘Yes. It is really very affecting. He would 


and it was easy to see that his success lay in the 
ready perceptions and correct and retentive mind 
of the pupil. After all it is the scholar who 
teaches. 

Still, as before, I was annoyed with the dim- 
mest of remembrances of the Baron, which I 
could by no possible effort fix or follow. But 
I cared not so much for that. I was also in- 
vestigating a problem of much deeper interest to 
me, though for no very good reason that I could 
have named, to wit, whether Agatha could pos- 
sibly be bending from her sphere toward this 
squatty, frowzle-headed, canaster-smoking High 
Dutch Endymion ? 

It must be confessed that my heart sunk with- 
in meas I watched. Yet I could not have said 
in words what it was: something in their inter- 
course not precisely like that of ordinary pupil 
and teacher—a shade more of confidingness in 
her; a quiet air of interest, perhaps; an evident 
respect, as for a hero. Dear me! I thought; 
if you could have seen his little exhibition at 
the Evening! And what is there in him? 
But woman is an epitome of mankind, like Dry- 
den’s ‘*man so various.” Her first hero is very 
probably a wooden head. It is from the wor- 
ship of stocks and stones that mankind creeps 
upward to that of heroes and gods and God. 
Each of us can remember Miss A , of whom 
every one properly said, How cou/d she fancy 
him! He isn’t half good enough for her. 

Never mind, I said to myself as the lesson 
concluded, here’s at you, frowzle-headed hero! 
And bowing, I administered a compliment on 
Mr. Krautengarten’s skill in instruction. 

“‘Yaez,”’ he said, ‘Mees Martin will soon 
shpeak Doitsch” (so, broadly and distinctly) 
‘very vell.” 
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[ further intimated my deep interest in the 
series of personal adventures, with an account 
of which he had favored Miss Martin, I spoke 
with great gravity, but though the German gen- 
tleman, unversed in the feeding of English, did 
not mistrust any thing, Agatha did, as I saw by 
a dubious glance at me. The Baron replied, 
‘Yaez; I suffered much. I fought so well 
as I could. I sometime vonder I am alive to 
tell of so many dangers.” 

‘It is wonderful,” I said, assenting blandly. 
‘‘But dangers sometimes seem to make life 
long, as fire case-hardens steel. You do not 
seem—pardon me—more than thirty-five, and 
vet your very interesting narrative begins at 
twenty. So you must be seventy-three years 
old, since you first published your very interest- 
ing memoir in 1788.” : 

The sweet manner and odd matter of my ob- 
servations made Agatha look more puzzled than 
I had ever conceived that any one person could 
look. My extreme and deferential politeness 
seemed to perplex the Baron also, for he an- 
swered, visibly annoyed, however, 

‘*Sir, you joke. I understand you not.’ 

‘* Allow me,” I replied, with possibly a more 
exquisite blandness than before. And drawing 
from my pocket a small and dingy book in mot- 
tled calf binding, with a green label on the back 
and red edges, I opened it at a mark and hand- 
ed it to the Baron von Krautengarten with a 
sweet smile and a bow, pointing to a title, un- 
der which, in small type, were the words “ Eyst 
ausgegeben, 1788"—First put forth, 1788. 

The Baron glanced at the title, looked furi- | 
ously at me, dashed the book violently down, 
and, I thought, was inclined to make a scene. 
But I left off looking polite, and silently gazed 
upon him with eyes that must have expressed 
something of the angry contempt which was hot 
and bitter within me; for he was cowed at once, 
muttered something about not having any “com- | 
bat” before ladies, and about seeing me else- 
where. And he took himself off in a most hur- 
ried and unheroic manner, which would, in fact, 
have been totally sneaking had the Baron been 
a detected impostor. 

When he was gone Agatha asked me, all in 
a flutter, 

‘* Pray what is it ? 





How savage you look!” | 
“Oh! not much. I could not bear to see 
you so imposed on. It is simply this: Our} 
friend the Baron made the narrative his own by 
the wise man’s method of conveyance only.” 
And I showed her in my book her wonderful | 
exercise all printed out at full length in an un- 
commonly neat German ‘long primer,” but 
with a hero of a different name. It was a story 
by Heinrich Zschokke, written during those ear- 
ly wanderings of his with strolling actors ; it 
had first appeared in some miserable little Ger- 
man paper, and was reprinted only in a recent | 
edition of Zschokke’s works, where I, a special 
admirer of his, had read it. I have yet, or had, 
the Korrespondez, or Blatt, or something, which 
belonged to the Baron, containing the story as | 
Vor. XXVII.—No. 161.—X x 
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first printed. We found it on his table when 
we searched his room. 

Agatha was disenchanted. She paid and dis- 
missed her teacher. She had no idea that I 
really knew German. Would I sometimes help 
her a little? Yes. 


I was walking homeward some time after these 
things, not exactly late one night, but very early 
next morning, slowly and meditatively. Pass- 
ing Mr. Martin’s house I paused a moment, for 
no particular reason except that Agatha lived 
there, and with idle attention I scanned the 
broad stone front, the windows, the heavily arch 
ed and deeply recessed door. This last seemed 
ajar. Passing up the front steps, I found that it 
was so. 





Glancing along the street I saw some 
I stepped softly and 
quickly to meet him, and said, without stopping 
to chatter, 

‘* My friend, will you run round to the po- 


one leisurely approaching. 


lice-station in the next street but one, and tell 
them I’ve caught some burglars in Mr. Mar 
tin’s house, No. 135 —— Street?” And I 


showed him the house. 

‘*Yaez,” he replied, in a preternatural deep 
voice, and set off. 

The Baron! And at that moment the miss- 
ing link of associations fell into place ; the long- 
sought-for circumstances flashed into my mind: 
Police court; charge, swindling a landlady, in 
character of a Hungarian exile; sentence, three 
months on the Island. 

It was a sufficiently clear recollection. I 
wish, thought I, there were a more trusty mes- 
But there was not. The case admit- 
ted of no delay; and relying on my strength 
and skill, long trained in boxing and athletics, 
I turned to enter into the silent house to bag a 
burglar. 

What followed is far longer to tell than it 
was to happen. I ascended the steps quickly 
and softly. As I pushed open the door scream 
upon scream came terribly from within. I 
As I flung back the inner 
door, forgetting to be noiseless, the screams 
hushed with a choking sound, and there was a 
moment’s stillness. Burglars are a quick-eared 
tribe. The fellow had heard me. As I placed 
my foot upon the lower stair something fell 
heavily upon the floor above. I gazed for an 
instant intently upward. Some white thing, 
dimly seen, moved in the air above the stair- 


senger. 


sprang forward. 


|head. I felt that the fellow was there, was 


aiming something to throw down and rake the 
stairway. As I dropped quickly on one knee 
and bowed low, whiz! crash! and a great 
heavy pitcher, or slop-jar, dashed into frag- 
ments upon the marble hall floor. It would 
have killed me. UpI sprung, and down sprung 
he from his coign of vantage. Midway we met, 
and I delivered him a heavy, lightning-swift, 
straight right-hand hit, aimed with good box- 
er’s instinct, and so desperately given that it 
knocked him backward upon the stairs. I 
sprang upon him—(a burglar, like a mad dog, 
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must be slain if meddled with at all)—caught | 
his throat, and knocked his head on a stair- 
edge with a bang that might have split a ten-pin 
ball. Yet the hard-headed ra 
stunned, though I felt him slippery with his 


blood. He struggle 


t 


val was scarcely 








1 smartly, and getting my 
hand in his mouth by (his) good fortune, made 
his fangs meet handsomely in the ball of my 
thumb. As we kicked and squirmed in grim 
silence I thought I heard some faint moan above, | 
It might be Agatha strangling for what I knew. | 
I don’t think any ten men would have handled 
me at that moment. With a jerk I tore all 
loose ; with a guess and a gripe, fortunately 
both correct, I seized my attached friend at 


throat and waistband, and, with one tremen- |} 
1 | 
| 


| 


wnward. 
I leaped up 
into the broad upper hall. The gaslight was | 
turned down, burning 


dous wrench, flung him past me and 
He struck heavily and lay still. 


low, and a faint smell | 
At the far end 
of the hall lay something white I stepped | 
across and raised it from the floor. I knew it | 
was Agatha, though I could not well distin- | 
guish her features. I knew her room, for I 
had serenaded her. I was not sorry that it was 
my duty to lift her lovely, helpless form, and 
earry her into her own chamber. I laid her 
down and covered her up, sprang out, yelled | 
up stairs, 

‘* Bridget! Molly!” and turned to find Mr. 
Martin. The second room I entered was his. 
A small blue jet of almost lightless flame burned 
from the wall-fixture, and the atmosphere was 
heavy with chloroform. I turned the light 
to its full strength. The master of the house 
was just beginning to recover from the stupor of 
the burglar’s drug. 


of chloroform was in the air. 





| 


} 


I caught a glass from the 
wash-stand, filled it with water, and unceremoni- 
ously doused him with it. He fumbled under 
his pillow for a pistol as he came to. 

“It's I, Mr. Martin—Harry Johnston. You'd 
better see to Agatha. 
the police station.” 

He sprang up, was half dressed in an instant, 
and went into his daughter’s room. Return- 
ing, he said, ‘*She’s doing pretty well—feels a 
little faint. Come back, will you?” 

“Yes.” And I was going down stairs, when | 
heavy feet came up the outer steps. ‘* There’s 
the police, now,” I said, and ran down to meet | 
them. If I had not caught hard at the balus- | 
trade my bull-headed friend would have been | 
more or less revenged, for I stumbled over him 
where he lay at the stair-foot, and barely saved 
myself from a fall as the officers entered. 

** You’re long enough, Captain Norris,” I said, 
recognizing their leader in the half light from 
the upper hall. ‘* A little job here for you.” 

‘Hallo, Mr. Johnston, that you! Long? 
Just happened past, that’s all, and caught Billy 
the Dutchman outside on the keen jump. So 
I hived him and looked out for open doors. 
Got him all safe outside there. Did you send 
for me?” 

‘** Billy the Dutchman?” I queried. They 
dragged him in. It was the Baron. 


I must step round to 





**Yes,” I said. ‘* Sent Billy himself, if 
is Billy; he was on guard outside, and I didn’t 
know him. He did not mean you should hay 
the news so soon, I imagine. But here’s a 





other for you, Captain.” 

Two of the men had already lifted m) c 
nist to a sitting posture on the stairs, and « 
raised his head. ‘*Some one’s hit him int 
face with a stone, I should think,” said the of 
cer, inspecting a very bloody visag 

‘* My fist, I guess,” I answered. ‘I 
him with a very neat straight right-hander. 
‘* Maybe,” said the policeman, dubious] 
ut if that’s the doin’s of your fist, mist 








you needn’t put yourself out to hit me.” 

**Get some cold water, will you ?” said Norris, 
trouble we brought the fellow 
again to a consciousness of this present world 

**Tt’s that blessed Yellow Jack,” said N 
with evident satisfaction, as the application of 
the water revealed an uncommonly ugl; 
damaged phiz. 

Agatha was dreadfully startled again n 
morning at finding about her all the bl V 
finger-marks which I had left on her white rai- 








and with mu 


1 








ment, and she was ill a few days with the fright 
But no other harm 
was done, and nothing was lost. It was a narrow 
escape enough, however. Jack had about him 
Mr. Martin’s very well stored pocket-book, and 
two gold watches. But if I had not come 
upon the horrible mulatto scoundrel! 


and agitation of the affair. 


Chloroform usually stupefies, but as is tl 
case with opium, there are some who are m 
unnaturally wakeful by it. Billy the Dut 
man—(burglers and thieves, like actors and au- 
thors, monks and nuns, have professional name 
this was the Baron's name ‘‘ in irreligion”)—h: 
well *“‘comatosed” Mr. Martin, but in repeating 
the experiment on Agatha a few minutes after- 
ward he awakened her. She had jumped out 
of bed and reached the hall, but the fellow caught 
her there, possibly only intending to silence her 
for his own safety. Her own small strength 
could certainly not have saved her from any 
violence which he might have intended, and she 
fainted when he choked her and dropped her to 
pay attention to me. 

The Baron and his mulatto mate are at Sing 
Sing. 


It is almost a pity that my story can not have 
its natural ending, viz.: a marriage between 
Agatha and me her preserver. But I did not 
marry her, for reasons which I will present in 
logical order : 

1. I did not want to marry her, because: 

a.) She was my cousin, and we had been 
brought up together almost like brother and 
sister. 

b.) I had been married two years, and Ag: 
tha had been bridemaid at the wedding, and g 
mother to our child. 

2. She did not wish to marry me, because : 

a. and b.) As above, mutatis mutandis, and 

c.) She was engaged to be married to my 








| most intimate friend. 
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THE BATTLE OF BENNINGTON. 


AMOUS the deeds by ou 
F List to the Battle of 
irt in body and lion 
es that bore ia t 

» tell the 

rm with the 


Sons of brave sir 


} 


1, the foe, the foe!” 


in the plumy brake 
vy Burgoyne had come up the lake, 
ken Old Ty, and with twofold might 
I rton’s desperate stand-up fight, 


H arton I 


was ¢ 
captivity 
As deep I listened my veins grew hot, 
And a battle-field rushed o'er the sylvan spot. 
kine-bell changed to the weapon's clank, 


rhe rows of rye to the serried rank; 
And full in the midst was John Arnold's tread, 
instead. 


With no fear in his heart, but war's fevel 
Where shots blazed 1eddest his way he took, 

And his arm waxed weary with blows he strook; 
And I sprang to my feet with 


a ringing cry, 


‘*Hans Boorne, John Arnold will do or die!" 
I took down the king’s arm, the rust I cleared, 
Till its barrel like silver smooth shining appeared; 


Left to my father the rifle to slay 
The venison or panther chance prowling that way; 


Clasped to my borom my boy and wife, 
Then pointed my way toward the region of strife. 


ee wiit 


remed sayir 


rd throu 
k went gall 

t the Db 
fight my br 
lly, I tell y 


shout that shook the suns 
right n it ¥ 


» Stark's eve 
* there fell the 1 
hed with 

filled with dea 


» little Walloom 
hushed it C 

And when the night darkened the air about 
Shook with our victory’s thunderin hout. 

and banners, and swords and guns, 


Cannon 
tribute to Freedom's sons 


And captives were 
of all, bold Baum, who died 
» loud cheers in our conquering pride. 
Old Stark uptowered among us still, 
*And Molly's no widow!” laughed he with a will. 
And so, my boy, was the grim ficht won, 
Such was the Battle of Bennington. 
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AROOSTOOK AND THE MADA- 
WASKA. 
UST where the shadows of the tall hem- 
J 


locks fall heaviest the confluent waters of | 


the Mattawamkeag and Penobscot mingle in 
white foam, and the wavelets rippling over the 
stones murmur through the gloomy arch in 
sweet and soothing monotone. Penman is 
trailing his fly across the dark eddy that circles 
slowly through the piers of the bridge. Per- 
chance he may take a goodly trout before the 
dust is shaken from his traveling-coat, or the 
bell of the snug little inn rings out its summons 
to supper. 

It is one of those cool, delicious evenings | 
which, in Maine, invariably succeed the sultry 
August day, when man and beast swelter under 
the thermometer at 90° in the shade. The 
flaming red sun in the west has hobnobbed for | 
a moment with the full yellow moon in the| 
east, and is now dipped beneath the horizon; 
while the moon is mounting the arms of the 
tall hemlocks, step by step, and spangling the | 
foam of the Mattawamkeag. A light breeze is 
stirring the trees, and the mosquitoes buzz spite- 
fully as they are driven, baffled, from their prey, 
careening like a ship in a gale. 

Cliquot now sits in the porch. Upon his ar- 

rival he took a couple of turns in the bar-room, 
ordered the best chamber at command, lighted 
his meerschaum, and then made his quarters 
upon the long wooden bench outside. Cliquot 
is a traveler, has crossed the ocean no one knows 
how many times. He has traveled in France, 
where he married a French lady; in South 
America, and in other parts of the world, hab- 
itable and inhabitable. 
a traveler’s virtues. He is never hurried, al- | 
ways adapts himself to circumstances, does | 
nothing out of turn, and endures the vicissi- 
tudes of a roving life with a quiet composure 
that insures him comfort and enjoyment every 
where. 

How our two travelers happened to be so- 
journers in this forest nook came about through 
a note of Penman’s addressed to Cliquot, pro- 
posing that they should make a tour of the 
Aroostook together. Cliquot readily assented, 
and the day of departure was set. So the lapse 
of time found them at Bangor, whence they 
traveled twelve miles by railroad to the Indian 
village of Old Town, upon the Penobscot, where 
a little stern-wheel steamboat was in waiting 
to take them on fifty miles further to Matta- 
wamkeag. A coach runs daily between the 
two points when the water is at a low stage, 
following the course of the river; but on this 
occasion it was doubtful if the boat could carry 
over the ‘‘rips,” and so both coach and boat 
ran, the former acting as a sort of tender to 
the latter. Off rumbled the coach over the 
highway, and away steamed the boat, sputter- 
ing and splashing, leaving the aboriginal set- 
tlement behind, with its little frame cabins, its | 
huge wooden cross, its semi-civilized savages, 


Hence he has acquired 


| waking echoes from shore to shore. A t] 


; and kept pace with the white volume of 


| and a party of river men playin 
| Then they dove into a small apartmen 
I 


which proved to be 
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its uncivil dogs, its birch canoes drawn hig] 
on shore, and its groups of basket-making 


|}men and demure-looking children, who sx 


diminutive coin with bows and arrows at m 
velous distances. On they went, turnin 


bend in a great semicircle of white foam, y 
ing among picturesque islands, past I 
| farms and white men’s farms, through rafts 


lumbermen, putting wild ducks to flight, 


cloud of yellow dust rolled along the right | 
that tumbled over the wheel at the stern 
the black vapor that streamed out fi 


| smoke-stack. 


**Let’s find the cook,” said Cliquot. 
stomach tells me it should be near the 
hour.” 

They went forward, and found several bal 
of dried codfish, barrels of flour, kegs of 








taining a stove and a bench, « 
stout figure in repose; next into a d 
the ladies’ cabin, with a 
settle, two rocking-chairs, a small table, an al 
manac, and a 
disclosed the engine and a man with an oil- 
can; next around the stern of the boat w 
out further discoveries, and back to the ma 
with the can. 

‘* Engineer ?” asked Cliquot. 

* No; he’s on deck.” 

‘‘Where’s the cook? are we to have 
soon ?” 

‘©No dinner aboard this boat. When we 
get to Passadumkeag you can go ashore and 
get a bite.” 

‘*Where’s the captain ?” 

** He’s on deck.” 

‘¢ Penman, let us go aloft and settle our fares 
with the captain.” 

There was but one person on deck, and his 
functions were obvious at a glance. He was 
engineer and pilot as well as captain. 

** You seem to have your hands full,” Cliquot 
remarked, as the captain tugged alternately at 


sible; next into a door whi 


9° 


the tiller and an iron lever in front of him 
| The other nodded assent. 


‘¢ We stop at Passadumkeag for dinner ?” 

** Half an hour.” 

At Passadumkeag the passengers by stage and 
boat met for dinner. After consultation, Cliquot 
and his friend decided to stick to their craft, for 


| the weather was intensely hot, and the roads 


insufferably dusty. So the stage rumbled on 
again, and the boat once more essayed to ascend 
the river. At the end of a few miles she stuck 
fast and the travelers then transferred them- 
selves to the stage. At the next landing, how- 
ever, she came steaming around an island, and 
they again took to the boat. Then they tried 
the stage again. Then they took to the boat. 
Then they mounted the stage, and at last drove 
up to the neat little inn where the Mattawam- 


| keag tumbles into the Penobscot. 


‘¢ Halloa!” cried Cliquot, sitting up in bed. 
What’s the matter now ?” 
‘‘Three o’clock!’’ from outside the door. 
» starts in fifteen minutes!” 
reakfast ?” inquired Cliquot, when he 
ressed and descended to t long hall, 
» the landlord stood with a dim candle. 


‘No, Sir; it’s a rough road, and ’twould be| a 


a waste of victuals.” 
his is high latitude, and the silvery twilight 
ising the sky. 
‘, and penetrates over-coats and 


The morning air 


ver a succession of hills the coach 

a rumbles, and presently enters the 
Aroostook. Even now has it invaded 

me of the moose, the deer, the wolf, and 
When it had climbed a long, weary 

t, and the horses paused for rest, a pano- 
‘auty was revealed. On every 

: gnd fell in wave-like 

, mist that filled the intervals 
isformed the scenery into a tranquil ocean 
tudded with green island gems. Soon the sun 
glowing hot, as if from a horizon of sky 
1 sea, and when the mist rolled away bright 
s sparkled far down in the valleys, and from 

n occasional isolated clearing gleamed fields 
; 1 Before them, for many a 
» and straight as a carpenter’s rule, lay their 


n grain. 


, as it was laid out by the Government for 
military road, a mere rift through the high 
lls of forest. There are fresh deer tracks 

long the damp road, and— 

‘*Whose d gs are those ahead there, driv- 
er?” 

‘“‘Dogs! faugh! quick, Penman, your rifle! 
Ah, there they dive into the woods! If I could 

we drawn a bead on one of those chaps, we 
might have claimed the bounty for a wolf-scalp.” 

‘Were those really wolves, driver?” 

‘You guessed about right there.’ 

‘IT shouldn’t think they’d venture so near 
the settlements.” 

‘“*Well, there ain’t many settlements just 
ere—only a house now and then along the 
road. sack in there, and to the t’other side, 

r thirty miles or more, there’s neither house 

shanty, unless it be a logging camp, and 

road either. 


” 


> 


} 


there. 

Penman suggested that it would be well to 
keep a sharp look-out, in case a similar oppor- 
tunity should offer. 

‘¢Tt is a small chance if you see any thing,” 
said the driver; ‘‘ but you'll have sport enough 
at Grand Lake, where you say you're going to. 
We'll fetch to the turn-off by noon, and by night 
you'll get there if you can find a wagon big 
enough to haul all this stuff of yourn.” 

Penman had arranged by letter with the 
good people of the Aroostook for a grand excur- 
sion to the lakes Chepetnacook and Madon- 
gamook, at such time as he should reach the 
rendezvous appointed. Accordingly, when he 
reached the little village of Weston, on the bor- 
ders of the Grand Lake (or Madongamook, as 


| **rough it” for a fortni 


Game is plenty enough in| 
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known by the red men of past generations), and 
prepared to domiciliate himself in a quiet little 
farm-house there, he 


his friend Page present to share his fresh berries 


was not surprised to find 


and bread and milk, and acknowledge verbally 
the receipt of his note from Bangor: ‘I shall 
reach Weston « ursday evening, Providence 
ther permitting. , 
‘It’s all right,” he said, when he observed a 
of disappointment clouded his friend’s 
‘*The rest of the party will be here di- 
rectly. Iam the avant courier, yousee. Hist! 
they are coming now, and at no slow pace either. 
Two to one on the black mare. She’s a Mes- 
senger, you know, and Perrin’s first love. Jones 
drives a Black Ha 
any man’s dust; but he can’t be: 
There the y are, 


wk, and does hate to ride in 


and neck! Now come, 
my beauty !” 

See what horses are bred in the Aroostook! 
What turn-outs for a backwoods country! First, 
two light trotting wagons rattled up to the gate- 
way, each carrying I Then came 
hree two-seated carriages, wit heir comple- 
ments of three ladies and a gentleman. Next 

top-buggy and two dashing Di Vernons, hand- 

the ribbons beautifully; and behind them 
missariat, wit! tout team, carrying 

the public supplies ) gay a party has not dis- 
turbed the seclusi 
They are of the aristo racy ¢ f the 
Maine ‘‘ plantations’—landed proprietors of a 
| a score of farm-serv- 


little hamlet for many 


summers. 


thousan i 
ants harves r redundant crops, to fill the 
New Brunswick markets on the noble St. John ; 
whose blood tock find envious eyes at the 
county fairs, and upon whose bounteous tables 
sparkle wines of choicest brands, imported across 
the line duty free. There are ladies of refine- 
ment, with soft white hands, now equipped to 


I among the wilds of 


iway from the habitations 


the Schoodac, miles a 
of man—to lure the trout from his haunts, and 
coquette with the bears among the whortleber- 
ries that tint the islands of the ‘‘ Wide Prospect 
Water.” Then there is the editor of the Aroos- 
took Times, who must return within the week to 
furnish his paper a full report of the excursion ; 
an ex-M.C., and—there are others, twenty-two 
in all. But our Aroostookers are off for pleas- 
ure, and not for labor. They will not annoy 
themselves with the arduous duties of the camp, 
while Bill Brannan can be obtained as chief cook 
and bottle-washer, old Hinch and Smith for gen- 
eral camp work—to pitch the tents, build shan- 
ties, cut fire-wood, row the batteaux, etc., ete.— 
all old loggers together, who have often taken 
their turn at the frying-pan and the various 
chores of the ‘*swamp.”’ Most important, too, 
are the services of tall Jack Stewart, who stands 
six feet six in his stockings—the best bear-hunt- 
“r in the county, and who can paddle a canoe, 
call a moose, swing an axe, follow a blind trail, 
or hook a trout, as well as the best. Rare speci- 
men of the Aroostook native, ‘‘only nineteen 
years old.” 
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And now, at early evening, when all had been 
made acquainted, and had partaken of a plain 
but excellent supper, Jones demanded the atten- 
tion of the excursionists. 

‘‘Ts every thing ready for an early start in 
the morning ?” 

‘¢ Every thing.” 

‘*Tt is well. Ladies and Gentlemen, we shall 
start at four o’clock in the morning, so as to 
reach the camp on the lake, which is ten miles 
down, and have breakfast by seven. It is now 
nine o'clock. I would therefore earnestly ad- 
vise that all immediately retire, that there may 
be no laggards in the morning. As to sleeping 
accommodations, I will state that there are but 
five bedrooms at our disposal. As there are 
eleven ladies and several married gentlemen, it 
is proposed that all single ladies shall occupy 
apartments by themselves, and the others sleep 
together. Single gentlemen will, of course, be 
put to their own shifts, and take such accommo- 
dation as they can find.” 


At early morning the excursionists were driv- 
en a mile or two down to the lake, and their 
carriages then returned. The sun never rose 
more gorgeously upon the broad waters of Ma- 
dongamook. On the dead top of a tall pine 
that leaned over the lake a great eagle sat, com- 
placently surveying himself in the crimsoned 
surface below. A couple of ducks got up and 
flapped out toward the middle, leaving parallel 
wakes as they flew; a king-fisher scolded sharp- 


ly as he mounted the scraggy limb of a hem- | 


lock ; and the hoarse voice of a blue crane came 
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ture reigns in her virgin beauty, and the air j 
odorous with the sweet scents of the forest. 
Like an arrow, and as noisel ssly, the lig 
canoe skims the glassy lake, and the only soun 
that break the stillness are the gentle dip of t 
blade and the ripple that chuckles merrily 1 
the stem. On—on, guided by firm and dex- 
trous hands, skirting beautiful white saz 
beaches, gracefully sweeping coves, and { 
reaching points of land; under the shadows 
densely - wooded hills, along the marg 





ns 
peaceful islands, and out into the broad « Xpans 
of waters that stretch eight miles from shore t 
Gradually the three dark specks in th 
distance increase in size, until the batteaux 
which had set out an hour before, with th: 


1) 
ty anu 





shore. 


parti- colored crews, are plainly discerni 
anon a wild chorus comes wafted over the water, 
clear and full. Now a sharp report rings out, 
and is echoed from the forest confines of tl 
lake. “Ha! adeér! ( liquot, a deer! ‘J 
have fired at him. See! he is in the lak 
How he breasts the waves! and what a tumul 
of foam and bubbles he leaves behind him! 
They've missed him—he’s too far off! Shall 
we give chase, Stewart ?” 

‘¢Tt’s of no use; he'll make the shore befor 
we can get within range.” 

‘* Well, let him go, and a long life to him! 
What right have we to prove our skill at th 
cost of the noble creature’s happy existence ? 

Now rest the paddles, and let us float a whil 

Such scenery should make the ea 
envious, and cap the poet’s wildest dream 
What an Arcadia of romance! This lake is 


at ease, 


clear and full from the further shore of the cove. | the central point of what, not many years a; 
Forest and wave alike teemed with life, and the | was a vast area of unbroken wilderness. Hei 


presence of man seemed to cause little alarm. 


the red men gathered around the council-tire, 


Just in the edge of the woods a Methodist rabbit | for uncounted gi nerations, in their annual as- 
stood saying his prayers; a red squirrel ran} sembling; and the voices of their chiefs and 
down to the end of a limb, flirted his tail, and | the discordant cries of wild beasts alone dis- 


sat looking with unwinking eyes; and a bevy of 
fat young partridges ran skulking among the 





turbed the solitude. There is a dark column of 
smoke rising gently from behind the hills, but 





brush and moss-covered logs, two of which Pen- | it is not from their camp-fires; for the pionee: 
SS, | 


man shot with his revolver, and one Stewart} is already making his clearings. 


knocked over with a stone. 


Here, too 


So was the peace | during the busy winters, the adjacent forests 


of the forest outraged, and for a moment after | have rung for many a year with the crash of 
the pistol’s report the solitude was frightened | falling pines, where the lumberman wielded his 


into silence. 
sters rang out again, and the leaves were rustled 
by other agents than the passing breeze. 


Then the clear notes of the song- | ruthless axe; and in the early spring the lak 


has been covered with the rewards of his toil. 
floating down on their way through the St. 


But the beauties of the charming landscape | Croix to the lumber-ports below. Yet the eagle 


were presently forgotten in the bustle of depart- 
ure. Precious little time it took to get under 
way, for many hands made light work. The 
ladies were comfortably bestowed in two large 
batteaux, while another received the luggage, 
tents, camp utensils, and provisions. Jack Stew- 
art was to goin abirch canoe. Penman frisked 





still dares to build his nest among the rocks, and 
the bear and deer have not been frightened from 
their haunts. The Indians called this ‘‘ Great- 
grandfather’s” Lake. They have gone; but with- 
out the Fathers it is a Grand Lake still. 
Arrived at the foot of the lake the little fleet 
landed in a snug cove, whence a blind path led 


with delightful anticipation ; for the sight of the | through the woods to an open glade which was 


frail craft revived many pleasant reminiscences | selected for the camp site. 


Here legic ms ol 


of perilous voyages away up toward the sources | mosquitoes disputed possession, but they were = 
of the Mississippi, and upon the wild streams | soon repulsed by the smudges which were made 
Breakfast dispatched, 
all addressed themselves to their respective du- 
To build a fire and put up the tents was 


that thread the ‘*Big Woods” of Wisconsin. | and driven under cover. 


Romance is always associated with the birch 


canoe ; for the little bark floats only where na- 


| 
| 


ties. 
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t k of but a few m« nts. Brant 
Hinch cut forks and cross } les, and on com- 
pl i the frame-work of a long tableand benches; 
» Smith and Stewart, who a short time since 
sappeared among the bushes, soon returned 
mg split shingles, with w 1 they f . 


s primitive furniture in most approved pic- 








son 
l we 
| ~ 
s 1d gO l in every thing. 13] many 
as 1 trout has risen to his subtle fly, and 
great trout of the lake leaped from its trans- 
nt da pths at his beck. Alas! dear old 
divine! He has gone the way of all the eart 
| the places that have known him shall know 
1 no! The settlers were wont to look 
f his « ind rejoiced in his presence 
» hard m ber In } ’ ler ¢ —_ 
naray iumbermen Wiil Miss his portiy hgure 


id genial face from their camps, and listen no 
But the future 
and Lake and the Schoodacs may 


] 


chance to stumble upon some secluded camp of 
, 


more to his Sabbath teachin 





his, and contemplate with greater interest thi 


he tread 
ne t 


reads, 


So the ramblers dined from the Doctor's 
, 





shingles! How all the happy days were passed 
in this wilderness nook may not here be t 
detail 1ow the ladies ¢ ssay 1 4 gentle art” 


| the winning arts of the dear sex bu 





t 
paled before this one!), and snared the speckled 
beauties with rod and reel; how they sported in 


1 } 1 


i 
the limpid water, culled flowers and berries, and 
wove wreaths and garlands; h l 





w the men fishe« 
and hunted, and staid out o’ nights until the 
es wept them lost forever, and returned 


th +} y a v there 
ith the spous Of their raids; how ther 





were frequent excursions to unexplored locali 
ties, in which both sexes joined; and how sly 
couples strolled away to leafy retreats, and came 
back to camp by different routes, as if they had 
not met before. ‘Then there were romping 
umes, and quiet games, and music, and cotil- 

, and uncouth In- 
dian dances at evening in the glare of the blazing 


lions upon the springy swar¢ 


camp-fire, until the snapping wood had burned 
to embers, and tired nature demanded rest. 

As to fishing, who that has ever wet his line 
in these waters could thereafter be content to 


angle elsewhere? The orthodox sportsman may 





here roam from stream to stream, casting his 
fly at almost every throw with a certainty of 
success, over pools which might well excite the 
envy of many atrans-Atlantic angler. There is 
no other region east of the Rocky Mountains, 
in the United States, equal to it, unless it be in 
the almost primitive Big Woods of Wisconsin. 
Let the rambler make his camp on whatever 
lake or stream he will, it is all the same, 
ier it be in the St. Croix country, the re- 
gion of the wild Moosehead Lake, or the more 


whet 
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y y ‘ + \ 1 
( [ I sand ita { 
] s K " J on 
margin of t ma kes in W h 
s 7 i l eCabi I ul s 
W ( Mooseluckma- 
gun B lumpkok, 1 kwahem, Umsas 
kis, Raum O of t most 
tra ( lol S and per- 
s the least f 1 of pic- 
esq lakes V l Riv y 
ge ti ary l iv about 
11 s north 
LO 8] K Ot i the tr t 
taken by Penman a his f l lon } 
ig to the ali y vol S gue of 
S { II V ] t it by 
uess, 1 ( ima I the din hat in- 
‘ tab } @ fish h } ( , } 
l herhood from tim 1 ) t 
unfortunately lost B ! g | ‘ 
at daybreak, and \ t in t ca- 


held the birch \ | in the swift 
est rapid he trailed i ghtly ac the 
aark eddy at t ot ft m, | K 
therefrom eleven t W he 3 1ed 








to ca At break t laid i tate 
upon table, prepared in B un’s best style 
uid when the entire t twenty-six in all 
had ¢ n of th is vian there were 
fragments left 

So the days glided merrily on, with incident 
and adventure that must remain untold, until, 
on one beautiful morning, Penman and Cliquo 
bade adieu to their friends, and once more turn- 





ed their faces northward. 


Penman had humbugged Cliquot 
lief that they were to have log- 


and that th 


ion of the Aroostook was an almost unin- 





rest of their jou 


habited wilderness 


onsequently sur- 
mn, the capital 

nd fields of 
, barley, oats, and buck- 
*s of luxuriant potatoes spread 





over the country in a rich mosaic of dive 


hues, capacious barns and pretentious houses, 
young orchards and pastures of cattle and sheey 
evidences of the thrift of the settlers, and of 


the nutritious soil which has given the settling 


lands of the Aroostook their fam The sur- 
face of the country was undulating, and trav- 


‘sed by numerous streams that flow into 
Meduxnekeag. Cliquot wondered that s 
abundant crops could be raised in so hig 
latitude, and that the culture of a 


plums promised such success. Penman ex- 





} 


the isothermal lines here dipy 


plained ! 


the weather was 





warmer in the Aroostook in winter than it is 
indred miles farther south, and that wheat 
is not unfrequently sown as early as the middle 


of April. He had known of fields yielding 
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thirty bushels to the acre, and of oats not less 
than eighty bushels. But Cliquot’s surprise 
was increased when he entered the town of 
Houlton to see a brick-and-stone court-house of 
goodly dimensions and architecture, rows of 
shops, mills, foundries, a newspaper and job 
printing- office, residences indicative of good 
taste and wealth, and a hotel of no mean pre- 
tensions, which promised ‘* good entertainment 
for man and beast.” 

Here the travelers threw off their dusters, 
and having made their ablutions, lighted their 
pipes and took position on the piazza to await 
dinner. In the interval, stages arrived from the 
four cardinal points, and among the throng of 
passing vehicles were noticed occasional stylish 
teams and dashing private equipages, denoting 
thrift and trade. It was observed, too, that the 
inhabitants, while possessing many of the ele- 
ments of Yankee character, seemed more like 
the aristocracy of some old English town than 
the people of a newly-settled backwoods country. 
That their constant commercial and social inter- 
course with the neighboring Province of New 
Brunswick should have somewhat modified their 
national characteristics is not to be wondered 
at. Neither is it strange that their sympathies 
should have followed in the same direction, nor 
that, except in the matter of jurisdiction, this 
vast and fertile region is almost, if not quite, as 
really annexed to that province as if so stipu- 
lated in the treaty of 1842; since its natural 
channel for communication is through the St. 
John, and the artificial channels made to con- 
nect it with the southern part of the State have 
proved inadequate to compete successfully with 
the first. It could not be expected that the 
traffic of the Aroostook would pass through the 
two great arteries that traverse it to Bangor, 
when the freight charges are three times as great 
as they are by the valley of the St. John. As 
to duties, the boundary line, never here a prac- 
tically serious obstacle to interchange of com- 
modities, has, since the Reciprocity Treaty went 
into operation, been little more than a nominal 
one. The Aroostook is thus made an isolated 
part of the Federal Domain. There is a marked 
difference between its people and the people of 
the remainder of the State and of New England. 
How easily they can distinguish an “ outsider” 
from a native! (All the rest of the United States 
is outside to them.) ‘‘Ah! you are from the 
outside, I observe. When did you come in? 
What is the news out West?” 

Now, where is that indefinite locality known 
as **out West?” The inhabitant of Minnesota 
turns his face to the Rocky Mountains, and goes 
West. The citizen of Chicago goes West to the 
Mississippi. The native of New York migrates 
to Ohio, and goes West. The New Englander 
goes West to the Genesee Valley. ‘The Ban- 
gorian goes West, and the Aroostooker goes West 
to Bangor! Even the Federal currency is al- 
most unused here, and bills of banks outside of 
the State are generally refused. Cliquot wished 
change for a ten-dollar note, and received one 
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| dollar in Western money (a Bangor note), a fifty 


cent New Brunswick bill, a dollar and a half 
ditto, a pound note, and a most interesting col- 
lection of silver and copper coins, British shjj- 
lings, sixpences, twenty cent pieces, two ‘York. 
ers” (United States quarter dollars), and yey 
nies as large asa quoit. Could there be m 
palpable evidence of the isolation of the Aroos. 
took from the States, and of its intimacy with 
the land of the Blue Noses? 

Our two adventurers passed three days ir 
pleasant drives and successful angling of tl 
streams in the vicinity of Houlton. Once they 
ascended an eminence near the old barracks, 
from which they obtained a most extensive view 
of the surrounding country, embracing perhaps 
one-third of the entire Aroostook region. It 
was a panorama of rare beauty that lay spread 
like a map before them. The atmosphere had 
a purplish, hazy hue, through which the sun- 
light fell in softened rays that toned down the 
inequalities of surface, so that the broad expanse 
seemed like a green rolling prairie, interspersed 
with sparkling lakes and streams. From ad- 
jacent hills spiral columns of smoke ascended 
like Indian signal-fires, and floated lazily away 
upon the still air. In the dim distance the faint 
outlines of isolated mountain peaks loomed up 
against the sky, and fifty miles away, barely dis- 
cernible to the naked eye, Mount Katahden 
rested like a shadowy cloud upon the horizon. 

3ut with the aid of Cliquot’s telescope, the 
grand old mountain stood out in bold relief, and 
from its summit its coronal of everlasting snow 
gleamed with a fixed white light like the stars 
of an arctic sky. Thirty miles to the north- 
ward was Mars Hill, round as a hayrick, and 
famous as the point selected by the British com- 
missioners as the commencement of the heights 
of land forming the boundary of the United 
States. There are no mountain ranges in Maine. 
It is emphatically a country of lakes and streams. 
But the towering peaks stand out in solitary 
grandeur from the comparatively level tracts 
surrounding, as if inviting wonder and admira- 
tion. Of these the number is large, and among 
the most prominent are Abraham, Sugar Loaf, 
Chase’s, Katahden, and Mount Blue. 

When our two heroes had feasted their eyes 
upon the charming landscape they wandered 
thoughtfully over the parade-ground and through 
the old barracks of Fort Hancock, now fast 
crumbling to decay, but associated with one of 
the most eventful periods in the history of the 
Pine- Tree State. Then they strolled on to 
what were once the officers’ quarters, and knock- 
ing, summoned the old sergeant, from whose 
lips they gathered some tritely teld incidents of 
the famous ‘*‘ Aroostook War.” 

The horrors of that bloody struggle for terri- 
torial acquisition have found small place in 
history, except as they have been recorded in 
State papers, and are not familiar to the present 
generation. The reader will therefore be thank- 
ful for the following succinct narration of its 
principal events, as they were received by Pen- 





AROOSTOOK 


man from the then commander-in-chief of the 
United States forces and other prominent actors 
in that memorable drama. 


f; 


THE AROOSTOOK WAR. 
; a wise policy that referre 
1e boundary dispute t 
King of the Netherlands; 
»more impartially in a matter where 


were in qu 


in which no rivers ran, and whose 


re the dvkes 


that resisted tl 
rhe referee did what 
quandary—*‘ split the 
in all 

‘course pleased neither party. 
Nos to 
es to claim jurisdiction, over the dis 


| 1e en- 
nts of the sea ? 
ve done in like 
similar 
So the 


’—which decision, 


as 


s continued cut timber 
On some occasions our ¢ 
imprisoned, which serv 
1g troubles, until in the 

ompletion of the Aroostook 

r of that name, over which 

i ‘tion, brought matters to a crisis 


laimed jurisdi« 
M hile the Government had constructe 
! 1 to Houlton, and established a 
mall garrison there. In November, Hamlin, 
land agent, acting Go Ker 


into a camp of about a doz 


mw 


muiltary roa 


under 
ssers with writs and a deputy- 
men a landed t 


le was “aut! 


y of this proposition Ws 
e Blue Noses. 
agent, laughed in ‘ 
told him to ¢ 
Hamlin 


surdity 

They accor 

his fac 
th common forest civility, 
most uncomfortable of plac 3s. 

lidn’t see it in that light.” 

‘Well, what will you do about it, 


supposing 
PI 


10 ce? 
rio 


re won't budge? 

‘*'Then I shall be compelled to get a military 

ce, 
But the Blue Noses stood their ground, and 
s agent caused writs to be served on them in 
At this stage of affairs the matter 
as finally compromised, and the lumber poach- 
retired. The sheriff left a guard at the 
place, threatening to arrest them if they re- 
turned. 

Thus far there was nothing very alarming in 
the cloud that threatened. ‘The Governor and 
his agent were pursuing a conciliatory policy 
which promised a suspension of all hostilities 
until such time as a perfect understanding could 
be had between the two Governments. The 
subject was also before Congress, and the Maine 
representatives had put matters right there. 
Moreover it had been stipulated by the agents 
of Her Majesty and of the United States, that 
if the New Brunswickers took timber from the 
disputed territory, and it was discovered, it was 
to be sold at auction by order of the Govern- 
ment and the money laid aside; or, at least, an 
account of it taken, so that it might be paid 
over to us at the final settlement of the bound- 
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Now the storm of war burst upon the good 
people of Maine in all its fury. Such hostile 
demonstrations on the part of the enemy, and 
the total rout of the Posse, demanded the 
stant calling out of militia of tl 
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denly been summoned to brave the dangers of 
battle. From the stone steps of the Bangor 
House Major-General Hodgdon exhorted the 
assembled militia to deeds of valor in the com- 
ing contest. Then came the order to march. 
One regiment went to Calais to cut off imagin- 
ary reinforcements for the British, others to oth- 
er points, and one, by forced marches through 
the deep snow-drifts of the Aroostook, to Houlton 
and Fort Fairfield. 

History is painfully silent respecting the oper- 
ations of the three months’ campaign, and of the 





achievements of the army. The discipline of the 
camp is spoken of as excellent, though the use 
of a practice target representing the crowned 
head of Her Majesty has been justly reprehend- 
ed, since it was not only disrespectful to the sex, 
but served to exasperate the Blue Noses to an 
unnecessary degree. There are desultory ac- 
counts of a certain midnight alarm, along march 
through a blinding snow-storm, and a desperate 
battle that was nzot fought only because the en- 
emy did not appear. ‘This was the only serious 
engagement of the war. How General Scott 
was sent to mediate between the combatants, 
how the army was withdrawn from the field to 
partake of a cold collation at Bangor on the 10th 
of May, how the difficulty was finally settled be- 
tween the two countries, and how Uncle Sam 





was obliged to foot an expense account of 
$250,000, have long been historical facts con- 
nected with the ** Aroostook War.” 


After a run across the line to Woodstock, 
seven miles distant, Penman and Cliquot re- 
turned to Houlton, and then took the stage for 
Presque Isle, & charming village on the Aroos- 
took River, where they read the Pioneer, the 
northernmost paper printed in the United States, 
dined upon a luscious salmon taken with a fly 
from the river, contemplated a big Micmac In- 
dian, examined the model farms in the vicinity, 
and watched the gleamings of a brilliant aurora 
borealis; thence to Fort Fairfield, with its de- 
caying block-houses and ruined barracks; am 


thence, under arching trees, where luxuriant 


raspberry bushes by the wayside reached out 
their tempting fruit to the hand of the passing 
traveler, on to the beautiful Falls of the Aroos- 
took, at which they were fain to cast a fly for 
the luscious salmon that throng the dark pool 
below. The road for some distance skirted the 
verge of a precipice, and far down in the ravine 
could be heard the roar of the rushing stream, 
which was concealed from view by the dense 
foliage that intervened. But presently the 
fringe of trees terminated abruptly, and dis- 
closed a huge basin yawning at their very feet, 
at the bottom of which, perhaps two hundred 
feet below, the Aroostook precipitated itself in 
a tumult of foam over a broken ledge of rocks. 
Both falls and stream looked insignificant by 
contrast with the vast amphitheatre that engulf- 
ed them. A heavy growth of evergreens en- 
circled the edge of the Titanic bowl, defining 
more perfectly its remarkable proportions. 
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lof verdure. A new world in nature is b 


The next day found them at the village of 
Grand Falls. Without bestowing more t 


t 





passing notice upon the cluster of small ding 
buildings that comprise the county-seat of \ 
toria County, New Brunswick, and its m 
population of French, English, Scotch, Irish, In 
dians, and half-breeds, they sought out the in 
where they were waited upon by old Wilmo 
the town-clerk—a clever sort of a character, b it 
saturated with ‘‘ Medford” and English ; 
dices—who extended to them the freedom of t! 
town, and volunteered as their cicerone d 
their sojourn. His assiduous attentions 
ever, discovered little of interest to the str 
gers, saving the fact that there seemed to be but 
two private buildings in the place, viz., tl 








court-house andachurch. ‘The first was a hug 
wooden structure, isolated, gamboged, and im- 
posing, upon a bare hill in the centre of th 
town; the other a neat white edifice nestling 
among dark evergreens, but carefully set as 
upon an almost inaccessible ledge beyond the 
corporate limits, with a wild ravine two hundred 
feet deep intervening. But the marvelous beau- 
ty of the surrounding scenery more than com 
pensated for the ophthalmic twinge occasioned 
by the brown weather-beaten houses of the din- 
gy town. 

Let us now turn toward the little white church 
with its environment of trees, and the long line 
of hills behind that surge upward in dark billows 





us. Against the back-ground of foliage a dé 
column of mist is ever rising, sparkling in t 

sunlight, and spanned by a rainbow arch that 
rests on abutments of fleecy clouds. <A 
pervades the landscape, and through the still air 
can be heard a hollow roar deep in the bowels 





of the earth; and if one will suspend his breath 
he can feel a tremor under his feet, as if caldrons 
were fiercely bubbling. At night, in their litde 
room, the travelers heard the same dull roar, 
and were lulled to sleep by the droning mono- 
tone. Now the cause of the invisible phenom- 
enon was about to be manifested to them in a 
scene of wild commotion. They passed on, by 


|a winding path, through a grove of cedars and 
| spruce, the sound increasing momentarily, when 
| their steps were suddenly arrested by a tremen- 


dous chasm which gaped beneath their feet, and, 
looking over the dizzy verge, the great cataract 


|of the Grand Falls of the St. John burst upon 


their view in all its grandeur of thunder, foam, 
and ever-rising spray. Down a precipice of 
seventy feet it leaped, shivering itself into mist ; 
then raged and whirled, piling itself into huge 
drifts of foam ; then dove into the unfathomable 
depths of an inky pool; and, struggling a while, 
finally burst through the surface, and foamed 
away, over a succession of falls and rapids, 
through a contracted channel, whose perpendic- 
ular walls are two hundred feet high! Niagara 
is grand and sublime, overpowering the sense by 
its immensity of volume; but the Grand Falls 
are fearfully romantic; for the precipitous cliffs 
that confine the cataract are fringed with forest 
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trees, which overhang the very brink, and add a| sea, and fleets from the Puritan shores « 
» which Niag-| England? Of deceit, cruelty, rapine, and 





wildness and beauty to the pictu 
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lificult and even perilous. Man is a small} word or blow who even refused to take u 
m down there, looking up at the blue sky | arms in their own defense, preferring rather to 
ve him through that great rift. The black, : han shed t blood of other 

mpending rocks threaten to crush him; tall, ! 1 nd the tragedy 

scraggy pines stretch out their long arms threat- il } iching po m 
ingly toward him; the reverberating thunder | of Evangeline? Let t wrongs of a hundred 

ns him ; his breathing becomes difficult ; and f fty years be blot l from memo1 
| the seething torrent rushing by seems about Of the exiles some fifty families f und their 
sweep the rocky bed from beneath his feet. | way to Fredericton, New Brunswick; but they 
vhole earth trembles. Nota bird or living | did not long remain there unmol 1, for in 
ture is to be seen. Even the fleecy clouds | 1783 they were again driven out an 1 t 
above seem anxious to avoid the place, and scud | river to their present settlement M wash 
juickly across the gulf. In the spring, when | Here at least they were secure from the inroad 
freshets above swell the impetuous volume of | of British fleets, for no vessel could pass tl 
wi » fury of the torrent is even more ter-| Falls. Here, in the unexplored wilderness, they 
I snt up within the narrow gorge, and | hoped to be no longer in any body's way. ‘I 
unable to discharge itself through the natural | days of persecution have long since passed. I 
reed upward in immense surging | their peaceful h the banks of the pic- 
illows, subsiding and heaving with each suc-| turesque St. John these s le people now pur- 
cessive flood that plunges over the Falls. | sue their daily avocations as happily as befo 
| the advent of the English shi} it Gaspereat "s 
THE MADAWASKA. | mouth. 
Now pass we to a more tranquil scene. It is} Could the breath of life be breathed int 


eventide. The declining sun has spread his} those who suffered and died, and they in th 
crimson sheen over one half the placid bosom | flesh be transported hither, their faces would 
of the broad St. John, while the other flows un-| kindle with surprise that time had wrought s 


der the shadow of the high impinging bluff. A | few changes during their long absence—so per- 


light pirogue glides swiftly by, leaving a gentle | fectly have their descendants retained the pecu- 
ple astern, and a swallow is skimming the | liarities of former days—their style of dress, 
surface, dropping crystals from his wing-tips as | mode of cooking, the forms of their houses, the 





flies. Just here the river sweeps with a ma-| antique-looking wind-mills for threshing grain, 


stic bend on its way to the cataract; and| the clumsy wains, and rude cabriolets. The 
standing upon the grassy bank at the curve, we} settlement extends along the river for sixty 
ie larger portion 


gaze far up its glistening channel into an open-| miles, on both sides, though t 
ing vista of gently sloping hills and meadows, | of its 6000 inhabitants are on the New Bruns- 
that dip smooth and velvety to the river’s rim— wick side. The road runs paralle 1 with the 
of cultivated farms, with their neat white cot-| river, perhaps half a mile distant, but the houses 
tages, their orchards, and fields of ripening | are for the most part riparian, with projecting 
grain. Over all a Sabbath serenity is diffused, | roofs, and porticoes overlooking the smooth lawns 
and grassy knoll and leafy wood are embathed | that slope to the margin, and outdoor seats, 
in a soft and subdued lustre. We seem to have where now, as in the olden time, gossiping 
been suddenly transported by some wand of en-| looms are heard ‘‘ mingling the noise of their 
chantment into another country, the smoothness | shuttles with the whir of the wheels.” Here 
of the fields, the absence of woods, the evidences | the family sit at evening and receive the cal 
of long-tilled lands, contrast so strangely with | of their neighbors who come in boats; for the 
the tangled forests and new clearings only a few | river is the thoroughfare most used by tl 

miles back. But pause! This fertile and en-| dians in their daily intercourse with each otl 

chanting valley was settled almost a century ago! | The interval between it and the road is a con- 
Here was heard the sound of the loom, the ring | tinuous line of pastures and cultivated fields. 
of the axe, and the busy hum of labor, when all There are farms, too, on the other side of the 
around was a wilderness—when thousands of | road, and an occasional farm-house ; but only a 
square miles of primitive forest intervened be-| mile or two back is the dark belt of timber that 


tween its people and civilization, and the only | bounds the Aroostook wilderness, and beyond 


highway to the outer world was the smoothly- | are the homes of the moose, the bear, and the 
flowing river before their doors. We are now | cariboo. 


about to tread the almost classic ground of Aca-| ‘Ah! here comes a ‘cabrowit!’ To the 
dia—land of a hundred romances. Before us | left, Cliquot, you remember. What a clumsy- 
are the golden portals of the Madawaska! looking two-wheeled craft it is, like the old 

rrandmothers knew! Now 


Shall we repeat the oft-told story of the suf-| chaise our great - 
ferings of the early Acadians? Of the invasion | tip your felt as gracefully as you can. Salute! 
of their peaceful homes by fleets from over the | it is the custom here. Jove! did you see those 
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faces? those dark lustrous eyes? that olive tint 

and carmine blush, like the velvet cheek of the 

ripest peach? ‘Those are Acadian Evangelines, 
true to tradition. We shall see others soon. | 
Here come two cavaliers, in full panoply of 

homespun blue and straw-hats as large as a 

Mexican sombrero. Did ever Gaucho sit more 

lightly in the saddle? Is it possible that we 

are in Maine? in Puritan New England? 

Those are not Yankee faces. Here they are at 

hand.” 

** Bon soir, messieurs. 
de Jean Paraut ? 
** Goodness, 
French? You 
before their eyes 
‘*Pshaw! That’s better French than half 
of them speak. It’s only a patois they parley- 
voo; though they can speak their native tongue 
with Parisian elegance, as you will see by-and- | 
by. But yonder is Jean’s, just rising the knoll. | 

Get on, pony!” 

The neatly white-washed house to whose door 
they drove promised substantial comforts for 
tired and hungry travelers; and confident of a| 
hearty welcome, they mounted the steps and | 
knocked. Presently the door was opened by an 
impassive little Frenchman with a melancholy | 
face and dark-blue homespun trowsers, who re- 
ceived them with a quiet recognition, and, with 
a step as cat-like as an undertaker’s at a funer- | 
al, ushered them into the presence of a pensive- 


Q telle distance a chez 
Je souhait y rester a.” 

Penman! do you call that | 

wouldn’t murder the tongue | 


” 


looking Madame in plaited hair and blue woolen 
petticoat, and a group of reserved and thoughtful 


children in blue. Then they seated themselves | 
upon a low wooden settle, and Cliquot com- 
menced a conversazione with the host and host- | 
ess, who presently brightened into: something 
like the vivacity which is said to be a national 
trait of the Frenchman; but Penman, who un- 
derstood French imperfectly, contented himself | 
with a cursory examination of the spacious apart- 
ment in which he found himself, while the chil- 
dren prepared the supper. The house itself was 
built of squared logs, a single story high, and | 
divided into two apartments, perhaps twenty 
feet square. From his wooden-bottomed seat, 
then, Penman thoughtfully contemplated the 
huge Canadian stove, six feet high, that stood | 
in the partition wall, so as to warm both rooms | 
alike, and caleulated the number of cords of 
wood that would be required to feed the monster | 
during a six months’ winter, and its cost at New 
York market prices. Then he looked at the | 
loom and the spinning-wheel, and thought of 
Longfellow’s Evangeline; at the antique chairs, | 
and the bedsteads set into the walls like berths; 
at the little rudely-carved crucifixes, and the 


pictures of the Virgin and saints that ornament- | 
He watched the ghost-like move- | 


ed the room. 
ments of the softly-tripping enfants as they pre- 
pared the supper; and anon stole glances at 
the plump little hostess in kirtle and snow-white 
cap. While he waited and watched a strong 
savor of garlic pervaded the room, and there 


was a hissing and sputtering of melted fat with- | 


| night. 
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out. Then presently came 
and musical : 

‘* Messieurs, your supper is ready.” 

Penman and Cliquot drew their chairs to the 
table, and with eager eyes and sharp appetite 
surveyed the board. Penman plunged his spoon 
into a dish of unctuous compound, and pr senth 
filled his mouth. He gasped, choked, and 
ply said, 

‘** A glass of water, if you please, my dear,” 

Then he tried a dish of what seemed to he 
minced eggs afloat in pork fat. A taste ex- 
plained the odor of garlic that prevailed. Next 
he spread a slice of buckwheat bread—sour, 
black, and gangrened, and of the consistency 
of lead. Then he transferred a couple of gri l 
dled cakes to his plate, which having ta 
cautiously, he dosed with maple molass« 
washed down with a decoction-of barley, 
named coffee, and said, 

‘* Another glass of water, if you please.’ 

Then he rested knife and fork, and gazed af- 
fectionately after the retreating figure of his 
lithe-limbed attendant, and thus apostrophized 

**Can it be possible that barley, buckwheat 
bread, and garlic enter into the organism of 
that sylph-like creature—into the jet of her lus- 
trous eyes, the peach-blow of her cheeks, and 
the /Eolian of her musical voice? Or is she an 
exception to the law that assimilates body and 
mind with that which sustains them? Is it on 
such diet that all the Acadian beauties of past 
generations have fed ?” 

But;Penman and Cliquot made a tolerabl 
supper of the fresh milk and eggs, and were 
grateful—for a meal ever so humble, with an 
open heart, is better relished than a feast given 
grudgingly, and mine host’s hospitality was as 
unqualified as his surprise at the injustice done 
the bounteous repast. Kind-hearted Jean Pa- 
raut! He pressed his guests to tarry another 
day, promising them a thumping fandango in 
the evening if they remained; but haste com- 
pelled them to go on, and so the door closed 
softly behind them. Simple-minded Jean Pa- 
raut! May his large barns be ever filled, and 
no visions of English invaders disturb his slum- 
bers! Get on, pony!” 

Now we come to Keagan’s house. 
not a French name. 
the *‘ rich brogue.” 

“How do you do, Mr. Keagan ?” 

‘*Hut! Long life to your honors! an’ how 
do yees do this morning? When did ye come 
down ?” 

‘* Yesterday. We lodged at Paraut’s last 
How is Mrs. Keagan ?” 

Come in a bit till ye see the 
We'll 


a little voice, low 


sim- 


That is 
It has more the ring of 


**She’s well. 
misthress. Don’t say ‘No’ now—come. 
take a sup.” 

“Thank you; but we must go on. When 
we return, perhaps. Do you know if Father 
M‘Keaguey is at the lower chapel ?” 

‘*T believe he is, then; I’m not sure, but I 
think he is.” 

‘* Mr. Keagan, what do you call yourself—an 





Irishman, a Frenchman, or a Yankee? for you 
live in the States, you know.” 
‘‘Bother me but ‘twould be hard to tell. 
Faith, then, ’m an American -Irish-French- 
lal "he 
‘¢Or an Irish-French-Yankee ?” 
‘‘No, Sir! The Yankee first—I puts the 
Yankee first. Shure, doesn’t I vote? An’ ye 
come in? Well, then, good luck to yees! 
Fat er M‘Keaguey was a priest of fine edu- 
1d refinement. He received his visitors 
wrdially, pipe in mouth, and invited them 
pretty Norman cottage, where he offered 
them pipes and wine of choicest vintage. Then 
they sat by the windows that overlooked the 
witiful St. John, and conversed long and free- 
upon matters temporal and spiritual. It was 


1 rare treat for him to meet with gentlemen of 


intelligence and education. 

‘‘ Father,” said Penman, as he surveyed the 
charming landscape, ‘‘ you have a delightful 
place to live in here.” 

‘¢ A delightful place to die in!” he responded, 
with a tone of dejection. 

Though self-exiled to missionary labor among 
in ignorant and perhaps uncongenial people, he 
seemed to yearn for the more refined society of 
his own country. And he did die there. The 

xt summer he passed to his eternal rest, la- 

nted by his little flock. 

‘* By-the-way, we are to have a wedding here 
to-day,” he said. ‘* Will you attend? I per- 

ve the people are already assem)ling.” 
Ihe visitors assented, and passing out upon 
1e lawn before the chapel they discovered little 

ips of peasants in blue homespun gathered 

, all moving about in their quiet way, or 
sitting upon the grass conversing in undertones ; 
and their faces, though cheerful, were very much 
ike the thoughtful, serious faces at Jean Pa- 
raut’s. Presently the chapel-bell rang, and they 
entered quietly. The building was of wood, 
with a spire surmounted by a curiously ornate 
iron cross, and not unlike some old-fashioned 
New England meeting-house. The interior 
lacked expensive decoration, coarse engravings 
in huge black frames supplying the place of cus- 
tomary oil-paintings; and the altar was very 
plain. The most unusual feature was an im- 
mense iron stove, perched in mid-air over the 
middle aisle, upon pillars seven feet high, this 
position being necessary to secure even moder- 
ate warmth during the bitter cold of the winter 
season. 

Now enter Claude and Marie, hand in hand, 
clad in the universal blue—Marie in kirtle and 
petticoat, guileless of hoops—and take their po- 
sition before the altar, kneeling for prayer and 
throughout the service, and receiving meekly 
the final admonition of the priest. At the con- 
clusion the wedded pair were saluted by the fa- 
ther and all who were assembled. It was a sim- 
ple ceremony. The twain were made one, and 
then retired with their friends to prepare for the 
celebration that always follows so important an 
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event. Terpsichore is queen in Madawaska, 
and governs almost every acti in everyday 
life. Miserable indeed wou 1ese happy Aca- 
dians be without the everlasting fandango and 
accompanying fiddle. Every birth, every mar- 
riage, the raising of a 

r}y 


sequent stage of progress, the 
the crops, and every map! 
erally and duly cele 

which both old and y 
participation. Ah! 

John are inveterate 


since an invitation is a courtes) 
ed to strange 
There is a 
the festiviti 
been unattended sense of 
have guid he 
long before they reached the spot 


the fiddle gular beat of 


as if a * looms were set 
borne to their ears upon the 
Gradually the sounds increas¢ 


nebulous shafts of light stream 


mist, athwart which dusky shadows seem 
petually flitting. Presently the s 

aided to guide their steps to the 

fumes of mingled exhalations waft 

in. These meteorological phen 

ted a retreat; 
but their little chaperon led them on, and 
dint of persuasion, elbows, and app 

try was effected, and the 
of human bodies compressed to 
quired to admit the cubic inche 
comers. Presently the catgut ceas 


hasty survey of the interior sugg 


already com] 


the dancing stopped, and the stalwart mai 

danse immediately plowed his way to the dis- 
tinguished guests, and, with native politeness, 
procet ded to oust the occupants of seats to make 
room for them. 

‘‘Be seated, gentlemen. 
stand.” 

The momentary confusion over, the dance is 
resumed. Through the blue cloud of tobacco 
smoke are discerned dusky figures in variegated 
shirts and trowsers and parti-colored petticoats, 
sitting, closely packed, upon long benches and 
upon the floor, and standing along the walls; 
while through the crevices in the loft above, and 
through the ladder-hole, curious eyes are peer- 
ing. Upon an elevated seat in one corner a 
lady, with comely features and coronet of glossy 
braided hair, is drawing music from a clear- 
toned violin, and betimes accompanying it with 
a warbling voice hardly distinguishable from its 
counterpart. Not a smile or a word does she 
deign to bestow upon the serious-looking circle 
around, but addresses herself diligently to the 
duty she is selected to perform. With diffi- 
culty the crowd is pressed back to permit space 
for the dancers—a space not more than six feet 
in diameter. Now comes a tall man leading a 
little rosy-cheeked maiden (the newly-wedded 
pair) and takes his place on the floor; next 
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a little man, puffing, elbowing, 
through the crowd, as a tug-boat draws a ship, 
a tall lass, with features and gown like an army 
nurse’s, and places her in position. ‘Two more 
couples follow, and the set is complete. Now 
all is hushed save an occasional whisper. No 
one smiles. It is as solemn as a Quaker meet- 
ing. The dance commences with a preliminary 
shuffle, the partners facing each other, and so 
close that a hoop might be slipped over the two. 
Then heel and toe begin to tap, slowly at first, 
but soon faster and faster, and jouder and loud- 
er, until they rattle on like a frightened loco- 
motive, or a watch with a broken mainspring— 
never ceasing, scarcely movit 


: g from the spot, 
but bobbing up and down with distressing per- 
severance, until the breath comes short. 
they shift positions and repeat, cross over and 
repeat, back to place and repeat. The music 
flags, tired nature demands a pause, the watch 


runs down, and they give place to others. Dur- 


ing a lull conversation revives, and frequent re- | 


sort is had to a cupboard in the adjoining room. 
The maitre de danse approaches, and addresses 
the strangers with a smile: 

“‘If you wish some rum, here it is. 
yourselves. 
you partners. 
yourselves. 


Or if you wish to dance I will get 
We desire that you should enjoy 

Don’t go away dissatisfied.” 

Anon the dancing is resumed, and the war- 


bling and fiddling in the corner begins again. | 


Another half hour of patient, laborious gayety 
succeeds. Meanwhile Penman sits restless and 
fidgeting. Unconciously his feet begin to tap to 
the music, for the jig is really a lively one. 
watches each motion of the dancers, and chafes 
like a steed under the curb. 
dancing ceases, but the music still goes on. 
The arenaisclear. Penman makes a bound into 
the middle of the ring, bows, and commences a 
lively “walkaround.” The fiddle at once catches 
the inspiration, and scrapes with redoubled vigor. 
The crowd presses nearer. Now he wheels to 
place, shuffles, and warms up to his work with 
every limb and muscle in motion. Down go his 
feet with a clatter like a threshing machine. 


He twists, thumps, twirls, and pirouettes through | 


jig, hornpipe, reel, and the whole alphabet of 
fancy steps, executed in double-shuffle and pig- 
eon-wing, and finally winds up with an inimit- 
able pas seu/ amidst the acclamations of the ad- 
miring throng. Never was there such a ‘‘ break- 
down” in Madawaska. Now he wipes his brow 
and retires, the crowd opening a passage for this 
new star in the Arcadian firmament. Present- 
ly the master of ceremonies looks for him in his 
accustomed seat, but he has vanished like a 
meteor from the heavens. Cliquot has gone 
too. 

All night long the fiddle fiddles, the dancers 
dance, and when the morning dawns upon the 
few who still linger, moving feebly and welli- 
nigh exhausted, the two strangers are far on 
their way up the smoothly-flowing river. 


Little of incident occurred to vary their some- | 


what monotonous journey through the Mada- 


and dragging | 


Then | 


| doubtless 


Help | 


He | 


Presently the | 
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waska, for the features of the landscape through. 
out the settlement are much the same. At j; 
tervals a huge wind-mill threw out its long ary 





to the breeze, and turned slowly around. H 
was another chapel. Anon a sparkling st 
crossed the road and tumbled into the St. J 

But all was quiet, profoundly quiet. Would the 
denizen of the busy metropolis obtain some id 





of perfect tranquillity, let him visit the ancient. 
peaceful settlement of Madawaska. 

The travelers did not tarry long among t] 
peculiar people, for Cliquot, though interest 
at first, soon found the country ‘too do 


slow,” 





and buckwheat bread and garlic did n 
agree with Penm On 
ing found them seated upon the top of an H. B. 
M. mail-coach, rattling over the hard and leye] 
road that r beside the St. John to Woodstock 
and Frederickton. 

At Tobique they watched the Micmacs spear- 
ing salmon by torchlight, and would fain 
That they 

t 


fine morn- 


an’s digestion. 





lingered there a while. did not, was 
for 1 and sufficien s bes 
known to themselves. Upon the deck of th 
steamer that runs to the city of St. John tl 
often recalled the little incidents of their j 
ney, and they will ever remember with pleas 





reasol 





their visit to the wild Aroostook and the peace- 


ful Madawaska. 


TABLEAUX VIVANS. 
\ J HEN the war began we began. We met 
at the Hall and worked for the soldi 
We laid on the altar of our country every old 
towel, sheet, and table-cloth that we could spare, 
and some that we could not. We rolled band- 
ages, we folded compresses. ‘* Capable” ones 
scissors in hand the livelong 
afternoon, and cut out drawers and shirts of that 
Brobdignagian pattern which the hospital direc- 
tions called for. Matron and maid and sew- 
ing-machines worked vigorously in the making- 
up. 
their bright hair tucked away in nets, their a1 





among us stood 






And round the tables sat the younger art 


- 





and shoulders protected by gay sacks, each group 
a pretty bit of color that an artist might have 
(Unluckily we have no artists 
but ‘* Daguerreian” ones, to whom color does not 
matter much.) Scrape, scrape went their knives, 


joyed to study. 


fast as the chatter of their youthful tongues, and 


snow of lint. 
achievement. 


higher and higher rose the fleecy 
All was activity, good-humor, and 

As summer went on domestic wines flowed 
in; dozens of pairs of neat hospital slippers 
walked up the hall-stairs into our boxes. Jel- 
lies, a sparkling mass of tremulous garnet; dried 
fruits, that held in their shriveled plumpness 
gallons of refreshment for the sick and weary, 
arrived from every quarter of the compass. With 
winter storms came on the gray yarn socks and 
mittens, the votive tributes of pillow and com- 
forter, that were to make our soldiers’ hardships 
a little more endurable. 

Our society was unlike all societies known to 
past ages. A strife for office is traditional in 





such bodies, but here were three venerable ladies, 
h declaring she would not be the President. 
] 


h meetings ; but 


You have heard of gossip at suc 


- poor fun did they realize who went to our 
rings hungry for a bit of piquant seandal. 
rk was the order of the day, vari 
and the like congenial 
s. And I suppose every little village of 
yusand souls held similar concl Such, 
1ds, 1 golden bonc of patric tism. 
look on our record with the proud 
isness that if Secretaries in the Cabinet 
in the field had wrought toward 
‘t with the same harmony and enthu- 


‘‘our boys,” 


ives, 
‘tends. is the 


back 
nerals 


+ . 
t ( 


ntence to call for a suspension 


Mr. Chase 


for the sinews of war, and so were 


it financial difficulties arose. 
was troubled 
Gold went up to 170, and Canton flannel 
» shillings. Our subscriptions, paid in ev- 
‘tnight, did not meet the exig There 


three ladies 
ounce ON ev- 


ncy. 
full meetings and scanty work ; 
ry shirt, four hands read; 
itton-hole or knitting-1 

In this strait we paused. 


ress to give us 


showed 
There was no 
a hundred millions or so 
fairer ally came to our 


No factious 
» or tiresome Senate, but a graceful repr 
the youthful * the 
The girls said they would get up an 
charades, 
iat not—and give the proceeds to the 

Admirable idea! Swift imagination be- 
ld the Hall lit up and crowded, chairs in the 
lleys, twenty on every settee designed for twelve, 
and a stream of people and dollars still pouring, 
pouring steadily in. 


from patriotism of 


ntertainment—tableaux vivans, and 


soci- 


‘‘Well, girls, what shall we have ?’ 
Emma Morris, despondently. 
Emma Morris is as pretty a maiden as we 
To describe her by alliteratives, she is 
ght, slender, and seventeen ; she is blonde, 
looming, and benevolent—in this instance at 
rate. She worked, figuratively speaking, 


like a Trojan” for our soldiers. 


} 


The course of events had not run quite as 
smooth for our young friends as their zeal de- 
served. It was desirable to vary the tableaux 
I do 
not know whether the world at large understands 


th 


and charades by some spirited colloquy. 


ie nature of a colloquy as we understand it up 
‘re in the country. It is a compromise be- 
tween a dialogue and a drama, offending not 
the strictest anti-theatric virtue. 
be present at it; nay, it is frequently enacted 
on temporary ‘‘ boards” within a church itself, 
though that is a mingling of things sacred and 
profane which I, for one, should never counte- 
nance. It affords some little scope for the dis- 
play of talent, and as good a field as any for the 
display of dress. On this particular occasion, 
unfortunately, an acceptable one was nowhere 
to be found. 


Deacons can 
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ke *‘ London 
ian Hall. ‘* 


I suppose 
| 


i 


1ot ta Asst 
Or somethir 


every 


J you not too 
Hall. ‘‘In such a cau: 


ence will not be 


an any failure As 
1atter, I’ve looked through all tl 
ialo 

I 


old Sch 


and Orators, and written t cirl 


ues 


h, Mr. Hall, } 
the girls. E1 


Hall was a y 

to our village abx 
‘air Oaks, he had a t 
unfit to be 
anxious to consi l 
regiment His : 
him to the k legree ; 
Womer 
coat, and Frank’s uniform of 


was even now 


of course 


his tall form exceedingly. 


was very interesti 
membered what h: 1 
deal to his credit, I thin . a 
féting of which he was the object, he still longed 
to get back to camp—to hard-tack and hemlock 
brush. 

‘*So that is settled!” said Helen Vesey, with 
an air of Such a load off my 
mind! I lay awake half the night wondering 
what we could possibly do.’ 

**You must not be too sanguine,” 

Frank. ‘‘ Perhaps I shall not be 
up any thing to please you.” 

‘«There’s no danger about that,” said Helen, 
contentedly. And Marian adv sed her cousin 
not to put on airs of false 

“You do not express any opinion, 
Morris,” observed Frank. ‘I’m afraid 


nce in my powers which the 


satisfaction. ‘* 


mo lesty. 
Miss 
you 
haven’t the confid 
other young ladies are good enough to fee 
‘* You are mistaken,” said Emma, coloring a 
little. 
‘That is a very feeble disclaimer. Confess, 
now, that you are suspicious of amateur play- 
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wrights, and dread that my work will bring | 


contempt on your performance.” 

‘*On the contrary I have entire faith in your 
abilities. If I did not speak it was because so 
many voices rendered mine unnecessary. I am 
» are all very much obliged to you,” she 
added, after a slight pause. 

Frank was not quite pleased with this ac- 
knowledgment, which he considered rather tardy 
and formal. Especially as the little service 
had been offered entirely with a view of pleasing 
her. 

‘**I don’t think you ought to call yourself an 
amateur, Frank,” observed his cousin. ‘‘I am 
sure I’ve read very nice things of yours in 
print.” 

**Nonsense, Marian; be quiet!” he exclaim- 
ed: while the girls were delightedly curious to 
know what these ‘‘ nice things” were. 

“Oh, the merest stuff. ‘ Lines to my Shoul- 
der-straps ;’ ‘Rhapsody on a view of Drill at 
Sunrise.’ ” 

** How can you be so absurd, Frank? 
know it was not in the least like that.” 

**No, it wasn’t. It was very profound, very 
brilliant, very striking altogether. I am like 
somebody's hero, Miss Vesey—I can’t now re- 
member whose; he wrote articles that had been 
refused by our very best Magazines.” 

‘*And accepted, too, I fancy,” said Helen. 
Frank was disposed to drop the subject; at the 
same time he was rather piqued that Emma 
manifested no interest whatever. ‘*] 
she considers my poetasting quite beneath her 
notice,” he thought, with a dignified conscious- 
ness that any such feeling on her part was tol- 
erably arrogant. Frank wrote very well. No 
great flights of genius, nothing that was likely 
to set the river on fire; but he could turn you 
out as neat and graceful specimens of verse as 
most artificers now going. His stanzas were 
copied from the metropolitan journals where 
they first appeared into all the leading papers ; 
afterward they shone in the corners of county 
weeklies, and were apt to turn up months later 
in the columns of some ‘‘ Pioneer” far away on 
the borders of civilization. Sometimes they 
even strayed so far as an English journal, whence 
they would be tenderly transplanted by Mr. 
Littell into the Living Age. It was rather 
hard, with all this, to have them despised by a 
little country girl. 

The colloquy was to be forthcoming in a day 
or two; this matter once decided, the council of 
war devoted itself to further business. There 
must be an abundance of tableaux, and here was 
exhaustless ground for taste and combination: 
there must be charades; there must be music, 
both of voice and instrument, not only for vari- 
ety but to amuse the audience while other en- 
tertainment was preparing. The difficulty of 
selection, the amount of practicing, rather in- 
timidated the performers. 

‘* Suppose we give it up afterall,” said Helen. 

** Oh, that will never do,” urged Marian Hall. 

‘*But when can we get ready? 


sure W 


You 


suppose 


ne 


idea of the trouble it required—and then 


| posing we should fail!” : 

‘* We mustn't,” said Emma, decidedly, «, 

| have promised the Society, and it is too late noy 
to talk of giving up. I know there is a grea; 

| deal of labor involved, and it all seems confus 

| now, but we shall arrange it by-and-by. P, 
ple have done such things before, and why , 
they not again? And why not we as w. 

| others ig 

‘** Bravo!” said Frank. **‘Goon, Miss Morris 
I will aid you to the best of my ability.” 

** Thank you.” She replied so cordially that 
the young captain forgave her previous indiffer. 
ence. 
| Work now began in earnest. Old mag 
| zines and volumes of engravings were ransack« 
one after another was pr 
| posed and attempted; difficulties arose a1 


ll as 


| for striking pictures : 
an 

put down; something like terra firma bega 
| appear in the sea of uncertainty. The musical 


| . " 
| porte took sweet counsel together over sok 








| duet, quartette, and trio; violin, piano, gu 
were canvassed with reference to their availabili- 
lties. Every one was willing to be useful, no- 


body anxious for display : 
| to arrange themselves in time. 

**Oh!” said Nellie Snow, suddenly, ‘‘ we must 
certainly have a statue.” 

“A asked every body. 
| that ?” 
| ‘*Why, when I was in Fulton last winter 
they 
church, and my cousin Julia represented Hope. 
| It’s very easy and has a beautiful effect.’ 

** But we don’t know any thin; 


so things promisé 


statue ?” 


got up an entertainment to cushion th 


g about it.” 
**Tt’s not the least trouble; ail you want is a 
| sheet—no, a couple of sheets—there must be a 
place for the arms to go through. You run a 
| string through the top hem, and gather it uy 
| around the neck ; 
the waist, and then arranged in very ample folds 
|about the feet. Simplest thing in the world!” 
*¢ But I don’t think any one of us girls would 
|look very handsome standing up on the stage 
with a sheet around her!” said Emma Morris. 
‘*'That is because you haven't seen it. I tell 
| you it’s beautiful ; looks just like marble. There 
|mnst be a pedestal, of course, and Hope’s an- 
chor painted white, and the statue must be 
powdered an inch thick. No matter if it is in 
streaks it won’t show in that light. There 
Emma Morris! it'll have to be you! You'll 
cost us less for powder than any other girl, and 
in these times we’re bound to study economy!” 
Emma objected, but the motion was carried 
over her head. ‘‘ All for the good of the sol- 
| diers !” was the cry, and she had to yield. Then 
Helen Vesey must be the Queen of Sheba, be- 
eause she had such magnificent dark hair and 
eyes. The question arose whether the Queen 
of Sheba’s complexion also ought not to be 
magnificently dark, but this was voted of no 
consequence. Othello, it was argued, is some- 
times played as a negro, sometimes the color of 


it’s drawn into a girdle at 





I had no | ham-rind; if professional actors could thus vary 
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from a given standard, surely a little band of 
amateurs need not keep close to the letter. 

Then there must be a gipsy fortune-teller, and 
Nellie Snow was fixed upon for the lovely maid- 
en who was seeking to know her destiny. About 
the soothsayer herself there was more diffi culty, 
but Marian Hall finally accepted the part. She 
had once seen Miss Cushman in that ‘* musical 
and romantic” drama wherein she has produced 
some of her most admired effects, and trusted 
that the memory world render her own imper- 
sonation sufficiently weird and striking. 

After a vast deal of consulting and planning 
the party broke up, to meet next day for further 
practice. Marian proceeded to take an inven- 
tory of her laces, muslins, and ribbons, with re- 
sard to their value in a theatrical point of view. 
Frank went off to his own room, and plunged at 
once into the labors of composition. 

‘* Ah! well,” he said, with a half sigh, as he 
dipped his pen in the ink-stand, ‘‘I am glad to 
help our cause along even with a trifle like this.” 
As he wrote a pair of hazel eyes looked at him 
Poor young captain! He had 
found in our secluded village a foe more fearless 
in raid than Stuart’s cavalry, more adroit than 
even the famous Stonewall. 


from the page. 


Just as he was getting well warmed to his 
work there came a wee tap at the door. He 
rose, rather annoyed by the interruption. 

‘‘[ am sorry to disturb you, Frank,” said 
his cousin; ‘* but can you tell me what has be- 
come of those numbers of the Press and Har- 
per's Weekly ?” 

‘‘'They are here on my table. 
had read them all.” 

“Yes, long ago; but I want to lend them to 
a friend.” 

‘* Now, Marian, you are a little too bad! Do 
have mercy on your friends. Don’t force them 
to read my lucubrations just out of polite- 
ness.” 

‘There was no forcing about the matter, I 
assure you. She spoke to me about it the last 
thing before she left, and charged me by no 
means to forget it. I shall send them over at 
once.” 

‘“* Very well,” said Frank, complyingly, ‘‘ here 
they are. Give my compliments to Miss Vesey, 
and say I wish they were better worth her read- 
ing.” 

** Oh, it wasn’t Helen,” returned his unsuspi- 
cious cousin. ‘*I want them for Emma Morris.” 

‘* All the same,” said Frank, indifferently, as 
if this were not the very information he had 
been fishing for; ‘‘the message will do just as 
well for her.” And he went gayly back to the 
half-covered page of foolscap. 


I thought you 


The next few days were given to activity, re- 
search, and rehearsal. All the girls were flying 
about in the intervals of practice to hunt up the 
accessories of the occasion; we elders, excused 
from a part in the performance, were privileged 
to contribute to the ‘‘ properties.” For myself, 
I lent my bridal wreath and veil, a silver comb, 

Vor. XXVII.—No. 161.—Yyr 


and a coral bracelet; while my sister contributed 


an antediluvian Swiss muslin, a velvet waist, 
and an ostrich plume. ‘The stronger sex, too, 
was pressed into the service. One obliging 
cavalier journeyed N.N.E. for a frame to the 
tableaux; another S.S.W. for 
which some accommodating company had of- 
fered; all the boys were busy in the Cedar 
Swamp, and the Hall, when you passed by it 
of afternoons, exhaled a fragrance as of a dozen 
Caristmas-trees. 


went scenery 


Frank's play was in time com- 
pleted, and the girls thought it wonderful. It 
was some sort of convent affair, with plenty of 
candles and ceremonies. There were Sister Ig- 
nacia, and Sister Ippolyta, Sister Josepha, and 
Sister Annunciata, and hosts of other sisters, all 
with cognomens deliciously out-of-the-way. Mrs. 
Sherwood’s ‘* Nun” was consulted for proprieties 
of dress, and every Irish maid in the village lent 
her beads for the occasion. 

The important night at last arrived. All the 
stars and wreaths and mottoes of evergreen de- 
the Hall was deco- 
rated with flags of every size; 


vice were in their places; 
1 while above the 
stage the national fowl flung from his beak the 
consecrating Scars and ‘Stripes. ‘The audience 
assembled numerous as the performers could de- 
sire. A favorable conjunction of the planets had 
given us a moonlight night and excellent sleigh- 
ing ; had been fixed at 
that golden mean which was tempting to the 


besides, the admittance 


The seats 
were crowded as had been hoped, and tramp, 
tramp up the stairs still came the march of many 
feet. The footlights burned along the stage, the 
curtain waved a little now and then, the scrape 
and wailing of violins rose in the air as our vol- 
unteer orchestra tuned their instruments. By- 
and-by the bell rung, the curtain went up, and 
the first tableau appeared. 

‘** Beautiful!” cried every body with enthusi- 
asm; and the picture was repeated. Another 
succeeded it and another, to the general satis- 
faction. 

But if the audience were content, the dress- 
ing-room meanwhile was distraught. Oh that 
scene! worse than the cabin of a North River 
steamboat in September. The room was ten 
feet by twelve, and twenty or thirty of us were 
busy init. The floor was piled ankle-deep with 
brushes and combs, bandboxes, powder-boxes, 
and various other auxiliaries to beauty, while 
the nymphs stood around in different stages of 
preparation And evil forces were at work; the 
most needfhil articles, the most carefully be- 
stowed, were mysteriously spirited away. And 
the minutes flew, the time of appearing would 
soon arrive. 

Miss Seymour had kindly offered to assist the 
girls in dressing. I too was present, chiefly on 
my own invitation, but endeavoring to be use- 
ful. There is a gracious calm in Miss Sey- 
mour’s presence that makes itself felt at all 
ordinary times, but here it was almost power- 
less. 

“‘ Where, where is my little handkerchief?” 


public yet remunerative to the cause. 
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cried Sister Ippolyta, in distress. 
just here, and now it is gone!” 

Five or six nuns in various stages of dress 
and undress paused from their toils to aid the 
unhappy sister. Skurry, skurry went half a 
dozen pairs of hands among the thousand-and- 
one articles strewed around; the substratum of 
bandbox, powder-box, and so on, was turned 
over and over but without result. 

** What shall I do?” said poor Sister Ippolyta, 
in despair. 

‘** Here is my pocket-handkerchief,” said Miss 
Seymour, with sudden inspiration. ‘Turn in 
the embroidery as well as you can and I think 
it will answer.” And Sister Ippolyta’s becloud- 
ed countenance grew radiant with delight. 

An interval of silent labor. Sister Ignacia 
wanted me to hook her waist. As she was tall 
and I was short, I mounted for the purpose on 
the bottom of an old pail happily present. The 
fair nun was extremely well developed; the per- 
son who had lent her dress much less so; it 
cost a Herculean effort to unite the separate di- 
visions. 


**T put it 


** Well, Sister Ignacia,”’ said I, struggling for | 


breath, ‘‘I hope you will be able to stay in this 
dress as long as it has taken me to get you into 
it.” 

Just then came up the unhappy Lady Supe- 
rior. ‘*My bandbox is gone!’’ said she, in a 
tone whose acuteness of anguish no italics can 
convey; “ I’ve looked every where for it, and it 
is gone; and I haven’t a thing to put on!” 

A pause of consternation. The play could 
not go on w‘thout Lady Superior, and she could 
not go on without conventual gear. For one 
direful moment all seemed lost. Then Sister 
Constantine upspoke. She is one of the people 
that keep this world of ours moving. She under- 
stands herself and others.. Some things she 
suggested, some she contributed. She cap- 
tured a small boy and dispatched him home- 
ward in quest of sundry matters; the others 
caught inspiration from her, and presently the 
venerable mother stood arrayed in all the gloomy 
proprieties of her order. 

‘* Almost ready, girls?” said a voice at the 
door. ‘* You must come on in a few minutes.” 
And “ Hurry, hurry!” was the watchword. 

‘*Now for your veils,” said Miss Seymour. 
‘I suppose they’re all ready.” Oh yes, they 
were ready and immediately produced. But 
lo! every mortal girl had drawn her veil up on 
a string as if to wear it with a bonnet. 

This will never do!” said Miss Seymour, with 
determination. ‘Out with these strings, and 
bring me a paper of pins, somebody.” 

Easier said than done. Five or six papers 
had been provided, but none were forthcoming 
now. Fortunately Sister Ignacia remembered 
putting a row in the pocket of her dress—not 
her present dress, but the one she wore to the 
Hall. The favored garment was sought, and 
found beneath a superincumbent Alp of hoods, 
clouds, starlights, twilights, blanket-shawls, and 
India rubbers. Nun after nun went from under 


Miss Seymour’s dextrous hand, with her veil 
arranged in true conventual style. 

At last she came to Sister Constantine. This 
worthy sister wears her hair in curls “all round.” 
Very pretty curls they are, and vastly bec oming 
to her, but offering no secure foundation where. 
in to fix a pin. 

**Look about and see if there isn't a bit of 
tape somewhere,” said Miss Seymour, “or a strip 
of selvedge left over from the Society.” But none 
could be found. 

What was to be done? Clearly it was im- 
possible that Sister Constantine should go on 
the stage with her hair in ringlets. 

In this emergency a bright thought struck me, 
I am not commonly fertile in expedients; but 
cleverness is contagious. 
for a brief space. 

‘** How will this do?” I asked, demurely, pre- 
senting Miss Seymour with a circlet of elastic. 
She regarded it with a curious smile. 

**Tt isn’t as large as her head,” she answered. 
** But one blessed quality of India rubber is that 
it will stretch.” 

A tap at the door. 

** All ready ?” asks the manager. 

‘*In one minute. Do you want us?” says 
Miss Seymour. 

‘*The ‘violins are in the last strain of the 
‘Carnival of Venice.’” 

‘*Tell them to repeat it, then. 
let me look at you.” 
hands arose in horror. 
ing of!" she exclaimed. 
has on her hoop! !” 

There was a flutter of doubt and deprecation 
among the convent bevy. 

“It will make our dresses so long to take 
them off,” urged Sister Angelica. ‘‘ We shall 
tread on them. It will be so awkward!” 

The stony calm of Nemesis overspread Miss 
Seymour’s handsome face. 

‘Very well,” she said. ‘Only I never in 
my life,saw a nun with a hoop.” 

Miss Seymour was our autocrat of taste and 
propriety. The next instant a pile of skeletons 
lay in the corner, and a very subdued-looking 
band of females marched out upon the stage. 

There were a few delicious moments of repose 
in the dressing-room. Miss Seymour picked up 
two or three salient articles from the under-foot 
conglomerate. I laid out the Queen of Sheba’s 
toilet on six inches of the deal table. 

‘*T wish you would let me make up a tableau 
for you, Margaret,” said I. ‘‘ You should bea 
Madonna.” 

‘*Thank you; but I think that some one with 
a broader forehead and larger eyes and more reg- 
ular features would answer your purpose better.” 

‘* Perhaps so,” I replied, smiling, ‘‘if such a 
person could be found.” 

Some degree of order being evoked from the 
chaos, we adjourned to a side-door which com- 
manded a partial view of the stage. There was 


I went into retirement 


Now, girls, 
As they defiled past her 
** What are you think- 

‘*Every one of you 


a cloud of white muslin, a murmur of voices, 
and a sort of general impression of youth and 
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prettiness. Below the footlights a sea of faces 


stretched away—a miniature sea, that is to say. 
The capacity of our Hall is not unlimited. I 
regarded these upturned countenances from a 
business stand-point, and, knowing just how 
many of them it took to represent the Federal 
dollar, felt a thrill of satisfaction. 

‘¢ Excellent audience!” said young Mr. Dar- 
ley, joining us. 
"66 How so?” 
ty or quality ?” 
" «Both. There’s a splendid lot of them, and 

hey are pleased with every thing.” 

“Small thanks to them for that,” I said. 
Well they may be after all the pains the girls 
ave taken. Who looks the best, Fred?” 

“T don’t know, really. Sometimes I think 
it is one, and then another. The truth is, Mrs. 
Miggs, that we do have the very prettiest girls 
in this town that you can find in the State.” 

I smiled at his enthusiasm. ‘‘ Indeed!” was 
my reply. ‘*I know that used to be said when I 
was a girl.” 

‘‘ So long ago as that !’’ he asked, innocently. 
Margaret and I exchanged glances. ‘ Yes, 
young man,” I said, severely, “ just so long ago.” 

“ T guess Frank Hall thinks the same thing,” 
he went on, quite unconscious. I screwed my 
neck around a corner and brought my glance to 
bear on the young captain. There he sat, very 
pale and interesting, watching the stage intent- 
ly; anxious, perhaps, for the success of his lit- 
tle drama. 

The play gave symptoms of drawing to a close ; 
Miss Seymour suggested our return to the field 
of duty. Back we went to the dressing-room, 
where ample occupation awaited any willing 
hand. All went on well. Charade succeeded 
tableau, and tableau charade, in due season, while 
our volunteer musicians filled up the intervals 
to general ‘‘ acceptance.” At last we came to 
the closing labor—the statue. This would wind 
up the entertainment, this must be the crown- 
ing perfection. 

Two boxes of Meen Fun were brought, a piece 
of flannel and of cotton stocking. <A girl on 
each side powdered vigorously at poor Emma's 
face and neck and arms. Miss Seymour pro- 
ceeded to put on the cap of tissue paper which 
was to hide the gold-brown hair. ‘* Will that 
do?” she asked, stepping back to survey the ef- 
fect. 

No, just a little line of hair was visible. Ten- 
derly the paper cap was shifted, but alas! not 
tenderly enough. A crack, a tear, and a long 
streak of brown showing through the white! 

And then the manager at the door. ‘We 
want the statue now. The music is just done.” 

‘* Presently,” said Miss Seymour, endeavor- 
ing to repair the mischief. Shrick, crack went 
the paper, and again the hair showed through. 
Renewed efforts of desperation, renewed failure. 

‘* Isn't the statue ready ?” spake the importu- 
nate voice outside. ‘* We are having too long 
an interval.” 

What could be done? 


asked Miss Seymour. ‘‘ Quanti- 


**Can’t one of you 
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sing or play something to amuse them ?” said 
Miss Seymour. No response was heard. 

I looked around—I spied a bird of song at 
hand. 

** Louisa Coan,” I ordered, ‘‘ go straight out 
on that stage and give that audience the longest 
song you can remember.” 

‘* Impossible !” she, shrinking. 
couldn’t think of a single thing.” 

**Oh yes you can—no matter what—‘ Bil- 
lings’s Jordan,’ if you like. 
ate.” 

“But you know I couldn't sng that,” she re- 
monstrated. 

‘*Well, then, ‘ Ask me not why’—or, what is 
that from Lucia that you do so nicely and every 
body likes—something about praying.” 

** Oh—‘ I'll pray for thee.’ ” 

‘*Yes, that’s it. Run right along, there’s a 
darling.” 

‘* But how can I—so suddenly—and no ac- 
companiment or any thing ?” 

I held her with my glittering eye. ‘‘ Louisa 
Coan,” I asked, ‘‘ are you working for our sol- 
diers or are you not?” She gave in before the 
glance and argument combined. I drove her 
forth upon the stage and left her. When I re- 
turned the torn cap was somehow rectified and 
the wreath was going on. 

‘* Beautiful!” said Miss Seymour. ‘‘ A lit- 
tle more powder on this temple, Mary, and the 
bridge of her nose, Now for the sheets.” 

They were gathered around the neck, and 
drawn in at the waist, the fullness ‘‘ evened” 
here and distributed there. 
came the last sounds, 

“Fi © 
thee!” 

‘* All is ready,” announced Miss Seymour. 
The curtain came down and the procession start- 
ed, one bearing the pedestal, another the anchor, 
and two or three more holding up the drapery. 

** Hope,”’ said I, by way of parting benedic- 
tion, ‘‘ look just as joyous as you can, and keep 
your eyes shut.” 


said 


“ey 


Hurry—it’s getting 


From the stage 


ver ble.....ss a nd pray fo....r 


Whereupon I borrowed some- 
body’s shawl and cloud, without the ceremony 
of asking for them, and went down among the 
audience to have a view of my favorite. With 
some difficulty I managed to find a spot large 
enough to stand upon, and stood there. 

Up went the curtain, and exclamations of de- 
light resounded through the house. It was pret- 
ty, certainly. I acknowledged to myself that it 
was a very neat effect to be produced by one 
pair of sheets and two boxes of Meen Fun. 
There stood Hope, serenely leaning on her an- 
chor, her exquisite arms and shoulders bare, her 
upturned face beaming with a subdued “ joyous- 
ness,” of which I knew the secret—she was just 
ready to break into a laugh. The cap of tissue- 
paper hid her hair entirely; the drapery ar- 
ranged by Miss Seymour's skillful hand fell in 
heavy folds about her feet. 

‘* Perfect!’ I heard a voice behind me say. 
‘‘Tt’s the most perfect thing I ever saw in my 
life.” 
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‘“Now where could they have got that stat- 
ute ?” inquired an old lady on my right. 

“Tt isn’t a statue, mother—nothing but one 
of the girls dressed up,” responded her married 
daughter. 

‘*You don’t tell me! I’m sure it must be 
marble or plaster parish!” and, indeed, by 
that light, it was difficult not to believe with 
her. The statue, too, was perfectly immobile. 
She stirred not a finger, nor even winked, though 
the glare from the footlights must almost have 
forced her eyelids open. 

This tableau vivant was found so attractive 
that it had to be repeated more than once, and 
the curtain went down at last amidst tremendous 
cheering. 

So the evening was over, and people got away 
as fast as they could; the door-keeper counted 
his golden gains, and announced a sum most 
gratifying to our feelings. I went home; the 
performers adjourned to Mrs. Hall’s, where re- 
freshments awaited them after their arduous la- 
bors. 

Frank walked with Emma Morris. ‘I am 
so glad we did not give it up,” she said. ‘‘ Now 
the trouble is all over, and we have such a nice 
sum for the soldiers.” 

‘You are willing to take a great deal of pains 
to make them comfortable.” 

‘Of course I am,” she answered. ‘I should 
be a very selfish girl if I could feel otherwise.” 

A sudden impulse seized Frank. He drew 
the little hand upon his arm down into his own 
strong clasp. ‘‘ You would do so much for their 
comfort,” he whispered; ‘‘ will you do some- 
thing for me too ?—something to make me hap- 
py all these long nights when I shall lie awake 
in camp, thinking of you. Oh, Emma, say—” 

Their glances met—hers fond and timid ; his 
fond and eager. ‘The others had passed into 
the house ; these two were half-way up the walk. 
Frank looked quivaly around, then stooped and 
kissed the sweet lips with a long love-kiss. No- 
body saw, he thought. 

Well, nobody did—to mention. Only Mrs. 
Miggs, who, turning the corner in the shadow 
of the evergreens, beheld this little tableau, and 
considered it quite the success of the evening. 


IN MEMORIAM :—ALICE B. 
HAVEN. 

HE journals of August 24th announced the 
death of Arice B. Haven, for several years 
one of the contributors to this Magazine, at 
Mamaroneck, Westchester County, New York. 
She had long held an honorable and peculiar 
place among the female writers of this country ; 
and her death will be mourned, not only by 
those who knew her, but by many who have per- 
ceived her worth in the purposes which she 
sought to further by her literary labors. Not 
yet thirty-six, the age when man is ‘‘ half-way 
home,” she had filled up the full measure of a 
life that led no ignoble days. 

Mrs. Haven was born in Hudson, New York, 


where she lived, excepting a few years of early 
childhood, till she went to New England to 
school. Her education was directed by a rela. 
tive, whose poetic temperament, scholastic cul- 
ture, and fervent piety doubtless had great influ. 
ence upon her character and subsequent life. 
In the autumn of 1845 she left school, and be- 
gan at once to write for the periodicals of the 
day. Indeed before this time some of he 
youthful effusions had attracted attention. A 
well-known lyric, ‘* There’s no such Word as 
Fail,” she wrote when only fifteen. The Lit- 
erary Gazette, published at Philadelphia, was 
then a favorite journal, edited by Joseph C. 
Neal, the author of ‘‘ Charcoal Sketches,” ete. 
Her contributions to its columns won his ad- 
miration, and a correspondence was the result. 
Her letters were signed by her nom de plume, 
Alice E. Lee. The real name of his contrib- 
utor, Emily Bradley, becoming known to him 
by accident, he visited her, and the acquaint- 
ance thus formed resulted in their marriage in 
the winter of 1846. At his request she retained 
the name of Alice always after, and by the 
name of ‘Cousin Alice” was best known to the 
reading public, especially its younger portion. 

Seven months after their marriage Mr. Neal 
died, but during this period he and his mother, 
a woman of rare intellect and culture, fostered 
and directed the unfolding ability of the young 
wife. She assisted her husband in his literary 
work, and early displayed a remarkable versa- 
tility of talent. A playful boast led Mr. Neal 
one day to challenge her to the composition of 
sketches so to imitate the spirit and manner of 
some of the modern European litterateurs as 
that scholars would be deceived into believing 
them literal translations. She accepted the 
challenge and succeeded. Indeed one of these 
sketches, in imitation of a German writer, ‘‘ The 
Chapel Bell,” deceived Mr. Saxe, who para- 
phrased it in a poem ‘‘ from the German.” In 
a volume of his poems may be found a note 
making the proper acknowledgment to Mrs. 
Neal, and confessing how thoroughly the Ger- 
man spirit of her story had blinded him to its 
real origin. 

For five years after her husband's death Mrs. 
Neal continued to reside with his mother in 
Philadelphia, discharging various editoriai du- 
ties upon the paper which he had conducted, 
and contributing freely to many other periodic- 
als. From that time till the year before her 
own death she was a constant contributor to 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, and was associated with 
Mrs. Hale for some years in its editorial man- 
agement. In 1853 she was married to Samuel 
L. Haven, Esq., and removed to New York. 
and afterward to Mamaroneck, where she passed 
the remainder of her days. 

The books which Mrs. Haven wrote for chil- 
dren have had the greatest popularity. She 
knew how to reach the hearts and minds of 
the young. The sale of a series known as the 


| **Cousin Alice’s Home Series” has been im- 


mense. Several volumes, beginning with “ Hel- 














en Morton ;” and “ Loss and Gain” and ‘“ The 
Coopers,” written for older readers, have also 
had extensive circulation. 3esides these, every 
year stories, sketches, and poems in great varie- 
ty, fell from her pen, and were published in this 
and other periodicals. 

Her poetry is marked by great delicacy, grace, 
and religious feeling. A few lyrics written since 
the war began have shown an inspiration and ex- 
altation of feeling surprising to those who knew 
her best. Her juvenile books show great in- 
sight into child-ngture, and a tenderness, sim- 
plicity, and secret power that wins the admira- 
tion of **children of a larger growth.” With 
purity of thought and a graceful and graphic 
style, she always wrote as one must who never 
used her pen without first asking God's bless- 
ing on her work. It would seem almost incred- 
ible to say so much as that of her speech, yet 
she alone of all who knew her would have de- 
nied its truth. She was a brilliant and even 
fascinating talker, with a wonderful faculty for 
narration and the suggestion of humor; but her 
earnestness and sincerity poured too many of the 
sweet or sad lessons of life upon her lips for them 
to distill even the bitterness which is bright in 
the parlor and the sa/on. She kept subdued and 
in the back-ground, if she did not entirely con- 
ceal, those mental traits which few who are gift- 
ed as she was control so wisely. She had great 
powers of sarcasm, a keen perception of the lu- 
dicrous, a fair wit, an abhorrence of cant in so- 
ciety and religion, and an insight which un- 
veiled character and exploded social fictions. 
Thus endowed, with her affluence of language 
and illustration, there was great temptation to 
become a satirist, and to show up the shams of 
li But she withstood the temptation, and re- 
sisted even the bribe of large compensation, 
made by one who knew her peculiar genius, for 
a series of articles of this description. She even 
tried to suppress the sale of one of her earliest 
books, **The Gossips of Riverton,” in which 
she had given play to the faculty mentioned, be- 
cause it had occasioned some wounded feeling. 
For daily she grew in the charity which covers 
the multitude of others’ sins, and strives to 
““make allowance for them all.” With her ev- 
ery thing, though it were her rarest gifts, was 
made subordinate to the purpose for which she 
lived. 

he never forgot her stewardship, and was 
“spent for this world’s help.” Establishing 
herself as a writer on the plane where she could 
command the largest sweep of influence, she 
sought the level of those who needed help as 
conscientiously with hér pen as with her purse. 
Fame, larger remuneration, enjoyment in the 
exercise of more attractive powers, were all 
sacrificed to ‘this world’s help.” Nor these 
alone. ‘The personal tastes which would have 
been gratified by the beautiful in the arts, or the 
surrounding: of luxury, were laid upon the same 
altar. The income from her pen was consecra- 
ted to others. It was unusually large, for, as she 
once playfully remarked, ‘“ Finding water-colors 
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sell best, I use them almost entirely. They will 
never bring me the fame I might win, perhaps, 
but they give pleasure: they do some good, I 
hope, and they bring me that which enables me 
carry out the purposes of my life.” And these 
purposes! To educate the fatherless, to sustain 
the widow, to care for orphaned and forsaken 
children; to stand between want and its victim, 
the tempted and the tempter, the sufferer and 
the woe impending—these were the purposes 
constantly carried out in the simplest and most 
unostentatious of lives, and by the practice of a 
When the 
war sent home to us the sick and wounded who 
had periled life and health for their country, it 
was not in her nature to do less than enter with 


strict and self-denying economy. 


all her heart upon the task of relieving theii 
sufferings and ministering to their needs. Her 
purse, her pen, and the purses which were open 
to the solicitations, not easy to a sensitive nature 
like hers, were devoted to these charitable and 
patriotic offices. 
from that sweet-faced, fragile woman, who knew 
how lavishly her own days and nights were spent 


Few could resist an appeal 


in such service as she commended to every true 
heart in the sketch ‘‘One Day,” published in 
this Magazine just a year ago. Her health was 
always frail. A trouble in her eyes in early 
life sometimes produced months of continuous 
blindness. Maternal cares added to this heavy 
burden. Consumption came in its most insidi- 
ous forms, and several of her last winters she 
was compelled to spend in a tropical climate ; 
yet the little white hand that had wrought so 
much kept bravely on, nor rested from its labor 
till those months of wasting agony came which 
ended her life. 

The little parish at Mamaroneck never assem- 
bled for a sadder service than when they gath- 
ered to bury her who for years had been among 
them an efficient teacher for the Master. ‘The 
whole community came to mourn. The poor 
were there, whom she had helped; servants 
whose long service had made them her friends ; 
men whom with sweet courage she had coun- 
seled or warned; women to whom she had been 
adviser and guide; children whom she had won 
by written or spoken words; and those whom she 
had borne and left motherless: her husband and 
their kindred, and nearer friends: these were 
gathered to look their last upon the pale, wasted 
face, and to bury the precious dust from sight. 

The impressive rites and hymns of the church 
were followed by an address from one whose of- 
fice and kinship fitted him to speak justly and 
faithfully of the departed, and the lessons of her 
life and death. Her favorite hymn, ‘‘ Rock of 
Ages cleft for me,” was sung, and the mourners 
thrilled as they looked upon the hands clasped 
over the lilies, and heard ‘* Simply to Thy cross 
I cling.” Upon these aimest every eye dropped 
its tearful tribute ere the coffin lid was closed. 
And now, to such a life as hers, so full of self- 
denial and all the gracious ministries of charity 
and love, it is given, though death has closed it, 
still to speak. 
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UNITED STATES. 

UR Record closes on the 7th of September. 
The leading topics of the month are the attack 
upon Charleston, the military movements in Ten- 
nessee and Arkansas, and the reports of new iron-clad 
steamers built for the Confederates in Great Britain. 
From Charleston our intelligence comes down to 
September 4. After the repulse of the attack upon 
Fort Wagner on the 10th of July General Gilmore 
commenced a regular approach to the works by 
means of parallels, and at the same time erected 
batteries in the rear from which he expected to re- 
duce Fort Sumter, by firing directly over Wagner. 
The formal attack was opened on the morning of 
the 17th of August, the navy co-operating mainly 
by keeping up a bombardment upon Forts Wagner 
and Gregg. Sumter was found to be perfectly in 
reach of our guns, although the distance was from 
two to two anda half miles. The fire was accurate 
and destructive. Thus, on the 23d, according to 
Confederate accounts, 604 shots were fired, of which 
419 struck the fort. General Gilmore’s dispatch of 
the 24th gives, as the result of seven days’ bombard- 
ment, during two of which a powerful northeasterly 

storm diminished the accuracy of the fire : 

“Fort Sumter is to-day a shapeless and harmless mass 
of ruins. My Chief of Artillery reports its destruction so 
far complete that it is no longer of avail in the defenses 
of Charleston. He says that by a longer fire it could be 
more completely made a ruin, and a mass of broken ma- 
sonry, but could be scarcely more powerless for the defense 
of the harbor. My breaching batteries were located at 
distances varying between 3300 and 4240 yards, and now 
remain as efficient as ever; but I deem it unnecessary at 
present to continue their fire upon the ruins of Sumter. 
I have also, at great labor and under heavy fire from 
James Island, established batteries on my left, within ef- 
fective range of the heart of Charleston, and have opened 
with them, after giving General Beauregard due notice 
of my intention to do so." 

The notice to General Beauregard contained a de- 
mand for the immediate evacuation of Morris Island 
and Fort Sumter. In case this was not complied 
with in four hours after it was received by the com- 
mander of Fort Wagner, fire would be opened upon 
Charleston. General Beauregard, in reply, com- 
plains of informaffity in the direction of the demand, 
and then goes on to protest against the short time 
allowed for the removal of non-combatants. He 
says that, in civilized warfare, when a city is about 
to be attacked, from one to three days is allowed for 
the removal of women and children. He then ar- 
gues that the firing upon Charleston could in no 
way further the attack upon Wagner and Sumter; 
and closes by threatening retaliation in case the fir- 
ing—which ‘had been commenced, the time of notice 
given having elapsed—should be resumed. Neither 
Sumter nor the works on Morris Island would be 
evacuated on this demand; but he had commenced 
measures for removing the women and children. 
The Spanish and British Consuls protested against 
the brief notice given. General Gilmore, in reply 
te General Beauregard, justified his course; said 
that Charleston had really had forty days’ notice, 
and said that he had abundant reasons to believe 
that most of the women and children had long since 
been removed. But, upon General Beauregard’s as- 
surance to the contrary, the bombardment would be 
suspended, so as to give full two days’ notice from 
the time when his first demand was received by 

General Beauregard. This correspondence is dated 
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| August 22, but up to September 4 the bombardment 
had not been renewed. According to the accounts 
of the enemy, although the shells fell within th 
city of Charleston, no actual damage was don 
Fort Sumter, though apparently in ruins, was not 
abandoned by the enemy, and there was reason t; 
believe that he was still determined to hold posses 
sion of it, and had been mounting new guns upor 
the ruins. In accordance withm request from th 
Admiral, fire was again openc d on the fort on th 
30th of August. The result was a still further d 
molition of the works. Our latest dispatches indi 
cate that a renewed bombardment of Charleston wa 
at hand. Meantime the siege of Wagner was vig 
orously pressed; on the Ist of September 75 of th 
enemy’s sharp-shooters were captured in the rifle 
pits before the works. 

The armies of the West, under Rosecrans and 
Burnside, have commenced moving—the former to- 
ward Chattanooga, and the latter toward Knoxville, 
bs nnessee. A portion of Rosecrans’s army, under 

General Ww ilder, appeared before Chattanooga o1 
the 21st of Augus t, and commenced shelling the 
place. The enemy’s works were found to be very 
strong, and no formal attack was made. Appear- 
ances, indeed, indicate that the direct movement 
upon Chattanooga was a feint to cover other opera- 
tions, which involved the junction of the forces of 
Rosecrans and Burnside. Kingston, an — mnt 
point, nearly midway between Chattanooga am 
Knoxville, was captured on the Ist of Se a m der 
by detachments from the two armies, Burnside’ 
advancing from the north and Rosecrans’s from the 
west. It is reported that Knoxville was captured 
on the 4th by Burnside. 

Our recent advices from Arkansas placed General 
Steele at Duval’s Rock, on the Arkansas, 54 miles 
from Little Rock, the capital of the State; whilk 
the Confederates, under Price, 25,000 strong, wer 
14 miles from Duval’s Rock. The latest official dis- 
patches, dated August 26, state that on the 25th the 
advance of Steele’s army attacked the enemy at 
Brownsville, driving them out of the place with 
considerable loss, and were then in hot pursuit. 

From General Grant’s army we have no intelli- 
gence of importance beyond the fact that the Com 
manding General declares Tennessee and Kentucky, 
west of the Tennessee River, to be free from any 
organized forces of the enemy, and has issued strin 
gent directions for preventing guerrilla warfare and 
recruiting for the enemy. He recommends the peo- 
ple of Mississippi within his lines to return to their 
usual avocations.—The President, under date ef 

July 3, dispatched the following characteristic letter 
to General Grant: 





“My pear GeneRAL,—I do not remember that vou and 
I ever met personally. I write this now as a grateful ac- 
knowledgment for the almost inestimable service you have 
done the country. I wish to say a word further. When 
you first reached the vicinity of Vicksburg I thought you 
should do what you finally did—march the troops across 
the neck, run the batteries with the transports, and thus 
go below; and I never had any faith, except a general 
hope that you knew better than I, that the Y#zoo Pass 
Expedition and the like could succeed When you got 
below, and took Port Gibson, Grand Gulf, and vicinity, I 
thought you should go down the river and join General 
Banks; and when you turned northward, east of the Big 
Black, I feared it was a mistake. I now wish to make a 
personal acknowledgment that you were right and I was 
wrong. Yours very truly, A. Lixcoiy,” 
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The armies of Virginia have made no important 
novements during the month. The position of both 
armies, in fact, still remains a secret. » most re- 
liable accounts place our army of Virginia along the 
Rappahannock ; that of the enemy being scattered 
from the Blue Ridge on the west to Port Royal and 
the Rappahannock on the east. They appear to be 
widely scattered, in order to fin¢ 
ence. Skirmishes, mainly between the « ivalry 


eans of subsist- 


corps, have oceurr d, but nothing decisive is report 
Phe details of these, as given by reports from 

1 Southern sources, are so discordant 

t is not safe to reproduce them. Thus the 
federate General Samuel Jones reports officially 

t on the 26th of August he had an engagement, 
the White Sulphur Springs, in Greenbrier 

itv, with Averill’s cavalry, 5000 strong, who at- 

ked him, and were ‘* handsomely repulsed, when 
abandoned his pogjtion and retreated, pursued by 

r cavalry and artillery. 
killed and wounded. The enemy’s loss is not known 
We have taken about 150 prisoners, and one piece 


Our loss is about 200 


of artillery.” Our own accounts represent that the 
tion was merely an incident in an expedition un- 
srtaken to destroy the saltpetre works in Pendl 
that at Rocky Gap, where the action described 
by General Jones took place, our loss was about 100; 
and that General Averill returned, bringing in many 
prisoners, having completely succeeded in 
pli hing the objects aimed at by the expec on. 
On the night of the 20th of August the city of 
in Kansas, was attacked by a body of 
! , 300 strong, under the commat d of Quan- 
ll, from the border counties of Missouri. Tl 
tack was wholly unexpectec 
position. <A at part of the town was burnt, and 
about 1 sons were killed. The guerrillas then 
scattered into small bands, and endeavored to make 
their way home. f 


1, and there was no 


They were pursued by 


the people, much of the plu r which they had 
l he late 
been k 


; held on the 


t ac- 
illed. 


counts fully a hundred of them ha 
At Leavenworth a public meeting wa 
27th of August, where General Lane, who had nar- 
vly escaped from the Lawrence massacre, made a 
ry speech. The purport of it was that the slaugh 


carried off was recaptured, and at t 
1 


ter at Lawrence was owing to the conservative 
policy of the Government in relation to the guer- 
rillas in Missour?; that the safety of Kansas re- 
quired that ‘there should be an extermination of 
the first tier of counties in Missouri; and if that 
won't secure us, then the second and third tiers and 
so on, tier upon tier, until we are secure... . How are 

» to have peace if guerrillas are to live and subsist 

ithin our lines? The only way to stop it is to lay 
waste every foot of country which they inhabit.... 
I want to see every foot of ground in Jackson, Cass, 
and Bates counties burned over....then the bush- 
whackers can not remain: they will have nobody to 
feed them, nobody to harbor them, nobody to pro- 
vide them with transportation, no place to sleep in, 
and will have thirty-five miles further to march be- 
fore they reach Kansas....the safety of Kansas de- 
mands the devastation of the borde#for a distance 
of thirty-five miles into Missouri.” A significant 
resolution, proposed by General Lane, was unani- 
mously adopted, that “soe many of the loyal men 
of the border as can be spared from home-protection 
be requested to assemble at Paola on the 8th day of 
September, with such arms and ammunition as they 
can procure, each twenty men to select a captain, 
and bring with them a wagon and one blanket each, 


and fifteen days’ subsistence.” Other resolutions, 
1 by a committee, were also unanimously 

They ascribe the massacre at Lawrence 

. inefficient policy of the commander of this 
department, and the criminality of his aiders and 
abettors ;” and demand the “immediate removal of 
General Schofield, and the appointment in his stead 
of a General who has both the ability and the will 
to exterminate the guerrillas now swarming upon 
ir border.” —We give these details for the purpose 
our Border States. 
, against the 


showing the feeling existir 
An expeditio 
Sioux Indians wh 
sacres in the Northwest, advanced into the Territo- 
ry of Dacotah, and had several sharp encounters 
with the savages toward the close of July. Th 
last was on the 28th, when a body of 2000 Indians 
was routed and driven across the Missouri, losing 
125 warriors, besides many women and childrer 
drowned in crossing the river, besides all their stores 


| of provisions. Our loss was only six killed and two 


wounded. The expedition, finding their provisic 
exhausted, and their horses and mules giving out, 
then returned. It is apprehended that the Indians, 
who are reduced to starvation, will return and re 
commence their devastation upon the border sett 
ments. 

rhe President addressed a letter, dated August 16, 
to Hon. James C. Conklin, who to have crit 
icised some of the measures of the Administration 
ned for publication, sets 
» views of the Administration. The leading 


he following extracts : 


r, which was d 


ple within it nge. 
men within that 
s simply nothing for the 
have mi power! whateve 
ir side of a compromise, if one were n 
No word or intimation from the rebel a1 
f the men con ing it, in relation t 
) e, has ever come to my knowledge or | f. 

‘You dislike the em ipation proclat ion, per 
haps w 1 have it retracted yu se constitu 
tional. I think differently. I think that the constitutior 
invests the Commander-in-Chief with the law of war in 
time of war. The most that can be said is that slaves are 

Is there any question that by the law of war 
rty, both of enemies and friends, may be taken when 
d; and is it not needed whenever taking it helps us 
the enemy? If the Proclamation is not valid in 
law it needs no retraction; if it is valid it can not be re- 
tracted, any more than the dead can be brought to life 
here was more than a year and a half of trial to suppress 
the rebellion before the proclamation was issued, the last 
one hundred ds f which passed under an explicit notice 
g unless it was averted by those in re 
x to their allegiance 
s certainly progressed as favorab 
since the issu the proclamation before Some of 
the commanders of our art in the field who have given 
us our most important victories believe the emancipation 
policy and the aid of colored troops constitute the heaviest 
blows yet dealt to the rebellion; and that at least one of 
those important successes could not have been achieved 
when it was but for the aid ‘ liers. Whatever 
negroes can be got to do as s j 
less for white soldiers to do in saving the Union. But ne- 
groes, like other people, act upon motives. Why shoul 
they do any thing for us if we will do nothing for them? 
If they stake their lives for us they must be prompted by 
the strongest motive—even the promise of their freedom. 
And the promise being made must be kept. 

“The signs look better. The Father of Waters goes 
unvexed to the sea. Thanks to the great Northwest for 
it. Nor yet wholly to them. Three hundred miles up 
they met New England, Empire, Keystone, and Jersey 
hewing their way right and left. The sunny South too, 
in more colors than one, also lent a hand. On the spot 
their part of the history was jotted down in black and 
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white. The job was a great national one, and let none be | 


banned who bore an honorable part in it, 

“ Peace does not appear so distant as it did. I hope it 
will soon come, and come to stay; and so come as to be 
worth keeping in all future time. And then there will be 
some black men who can remember that they helped man- 
kind on to this great consummation, while I fear that there 
will be some white men unable to forget that they have 
striven to hinder it. Still let us not be over-sanguine of a 
speedy final triumph. Let us be quite sober. Let us dil 
igently apply the means, never doubting that a just God 
in his own good time will give us the rightful result.” 


The draft, which was suspended in New York and 
vicinity in consequence of the riots of July, was re- 
sumed, in spite of the opposition of Governor Sey- 
mour, on the 19th of August, and was completed 
during the ensuing ten days, Ample preparations 
had been made to put down any resistance, and none 
was attempted. In New York an ordinance was 
passed by the Common Council making an appropria- 
tion of $3,000,000 to pay the commutation of all 
drafted persons. This was vetoed by the Mavor, but 
after the expiration of the ten days required by law 
was passed over his veto. In the mean time an- 
other ordinance, appropriating $2,000,000 to provide 
substitutes for or pay the commutation of members 
of the fire department, of the police, and members 
of militia regiments who might be drafted, was pass- 
ed and signed by the Mayor. The money required 
by this ordinance has been mostly raised by way of 
loan from banks, insurance companies, and priyate | 
individuals. The other ordinance will probably be 
practically null on account of the want of funds to 
meet its provisions.—Nearly 2000 claims, amounting 
in all to more than a million and a half of dollars, 
have been presented for damages sustained during 
the riots of July. 

Elections for State officers have been held in 
several States. In Kentucky Mr. Bramlette, the 
‘*Union candidate,” received a majority of more 
than 50,000, out of a vote of some 85,000, over his 
opponent, Mr. Wickliffe. The exact figures, as of- 
ficially given, are—Bramlette, 68,009; Wickliffe, 
17,384 ; majority, 50,625. Governor Bramlette, in 
his inaugural, clearly defined his position. He af- 
firms that the revolted States did not change their 
status by rebelling ; that all that they now need to 
do is to return to their fealty and take their position 
asStates. When the rebellion closes we shall have the 
same Constitution as before. What Kentucky asks is 
not a reconstructed Union, but one restored upon a 
constitutional basis. He objects to the arming of ne- 
gro regiments ; and inquires what is to be done with 
such soldiers at the close of the war. He affirms | 
that the recent result of the election shows that 
Kentucky will not fraternize with the rebellion, 
but is and will be loyal to the Government estab- 
lished by our fathers, In Vermont the election 
for State officers was, as every one was assured, 
wholly in favor of the Union candidates. Beyond 
half a score or so of Representatives the Opposition 
have nothing. From Ca/ifornia we have merely | 
telegraphic dispatches, the purport of which is that 
the Union men have carried every thing, and that 
their opponents, under whatever name, have been 
thoroughly defeated. 

The issue of the war turns in a great measure 
upon the question of finance. Taking an average 
of the market for a month, we may say that gold 
bears a premium of 25 per cent. in the loyal States : 
that is, for $125 in currency one can’ get $100 in 
gold, or its equivalent in exchange. In the Con- 
federacy $100 in current funds is worth about $8 in 
gold, or its equivalent in exchange. Hence, when 











we read in the Southern papers that slaves have 
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been sold for $2800, we must understand that the 
actual sum received for them is about 2240. Two 
years ago the same slaves would have easily sold 
for $1600 to $2000, in gold or its equivalent. 

There is a report, for which there appears at 
present no adequate authority, that the Confeder- 
ate Government has resolved to call for a half mil] 
ion of negro troops, to whom will be guaranteed 
their freedom and a bounty of fifty acres of land to 
each at the close of the war.—We note this report, 
in order that it may be on record, to be substantiated 
or contradicted in the course of events. 

EUROPE. 

It is announced, upon apparently good grounds, 
though not officially, that the Archduke Maximil 
ian of Austria, the brother of the Emperor, has ac- 
cepted the offer made to him of the Imperial crown 
of Mexico upon condition that the new Empire is 
nominally placed under the pretection of the Euro- 
pean Powers, in common, though virtually under 
that of France. Whether the vote of the **Council 
of Notables” convened in the capital shall be con- 
sidered as a formal election of the Archduke, or 
whether this must be further confirmed by other 
authority, appears to be undecided, However, in 
the present posture of affairs, this is of no conse- 
quence. Any further confirmation required will be 
easily secured. 

There can be no doubt that at least three iron- 
clad steamers are now ready, or nearly ready, for 
sea in British ports, designed for the Confederate 
service. At the middle of August one is said, upon 
good authority, to have been in the graving-dock at 
Liverpool, plated, and with all her machinery on 





| board; another had been launched at Birkenhead; 
}and a third at Glasgow. All of them were to be 


ready for sea early in September. In the mean 
time the Confederate cruiser Florida had made her 
appearance off the coast of Ireland, and her visit was 
supposed to have some connection with the fitting 
out of these vessels. Two objec cts have been sug- 
gested as the immediate work of these powerful ves- 
sels. One is the destruction of our blockading fleet ; 
the other a sudden attack upon some of our great sea- 
ports, most probably that of New York. 

The Polish question presents no new aspects. It 
is not now thought that any general European war 
will grow out of it during the present season, The 
British papers profess to learn that a treaty, offens- 


ive and defensive, between Russia and the United 


States has been agreed upon, and speculate upon the 
probable consequences to British commerce in case 
of war. 

There is a strong probability that hostilities have 
actually broken out between Japan and the various 
Treaty Powers. The party in the Japanese Court 
opposed to intercourse with foreigners appears to 
have gained the entire ascendency. Various mem- 


| bers of the foreign missions have been assassinated, 


and other outrages committed. For these repara- 
tion has been demanded, to the amount of about 
$450,000. This was paid, but the perpetrators could 
not be given up. The Government declared the 
ports closed, #hd ordered all foreigners to leave in 
30 days. Our latest intelligence comes down to the 
close of June. At that date there were thirteen 
English war vessels, two French, and one Ameri- 
can, the Wyoming, in Bay of Yeddo. Then the En- 
glish and French commanders had given notice of 
their intention to seize Kanagawa, the port of Yed- 
do, in case their demands were not complied with ; 
and it was said the Wyoming would co-operate so far 
as to defend the rights and property of Americans. 
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sneered at the new poet, who rhymed disdainfully 
in reply : 
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**You did late review my lays, 
Musty Christopher; 
You did mingle blame and praise, 
Fusty Christopher: 
I forgave you all the blame; 
I could not forgive the praise, 
Rusty Christopher.” 
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: If there is a decline in the interest of the world in 





: poetry, or if the race of great poets is any more ex- 
: tinct now than it always was, it is a fact which fairly 
i ' challenges the most curious inquiry and investiga- 
‘ tion. But it is no more matter of querulous com- 
P plaint than the disappearance of the Mastodon or the 
+ [chthyosaurus. Why should we not all begin with 
\ ; modestw? If people won't read what we write, let 


us beg pardon and believe that it is not worth read- 
ing. Why is not that quite as likely as any thing 
else? If you who read this were an Easy Chair, 
and had the run of the editor’s room, you would be 
confounded by the mass of manuscript dull indi- 
gestaque which is hurled upon him. When he po- 
litely declines the epic poems, and the novels in 
verse, and the new systems of philosophy which 
arrive every week, suppose that all the De Banvilles 

) should open their batteries of disdainful satire upon 
him! De Banville is a humorist, not a poet. If 
he had sent his airy sarcasms, instead of his serious 
verse, to the magazines and publishers, he would 
certainly never have felt inclined to make sport of 
the purveyors of literature. We have more than 
once expressed our incredulity of the ‘‘ mute, inglo- 
rious Miltons.” Men+of the Miltonic power of appre- 
ciation are known in every private circle, although 
their fame may not go far beyond. But men of the 
Miltonic creative genius are not mute. Singing is 
a part of their inspiration. They seek an audience 
as naturally as the flower seeks the light ;#and if 
they are born in some quiet village, they either pipe 
so sweetly that the world attends, or they fly to the 
public which they do not find around them. The 
secret of popularity and public success defies analy- 
sis, but literary men have certainly as fair a chance 
as any other class, 


TELE 


Ir the Easy Chair may be permitted to allude to 
‘ his old friend, Solomon Gunnybags, he would say 
i that the venerable gentleman reports a crowd at ev- 
N ery watering-place during the summer, and the 
t young man, his son, has his cynical comment upon 
; the fact. 

It is marvelous, he says, how we distress ourselves 
for pleasure! Away we go out of the pleasantest 
home to some sea-side or mountain retreat. The 
trains, the boats, the stages swarm with people. 
They pant, and swelter, and swear. The poor littl 
children, defrauded of their nursery and quiet city 
: parks, or country pastures and gardens, fret and cry. 
We reach some remote, inconvenient, disagreeable 
house. The host, with a screw in his eye and an 
augur in his voice, says that nothing but the corner 
of the kitchen is left. ‘*Charming—just the thing 
—and grandma, where is she to sleep?” There’s a 
ladder in the hen-house. ‘Capital! she'll roost there 
perfectly. Won't you, dear grandma? Inthe coun- 
try we don’t look for city luxuries, do we?” The 
next week comes along a King or Sultan, or the 
Queen of Sheba herself, and wants rooms. No; 
nothing. All full. Barns crowded, and guests 
colonized under the fence. And then how grandma 
chuckles from her roost in the hen-house to see the 
unfortunates plunging about for a perch! Ah, well! 
Let those laugh that win. The superb Sheba pres- 
ently comes upon a room. Eureka! It is ten feet 


i square with one small window opening plump into 
omy an apple-tree. If the nose be a judge there has 
y never been any fresh air in the room. If the eyes 

are faithful, the carpet and the walls have been clean- 

a; er. The bed—well! the human being in his sum- 


mer performances for pleasure is wonderful; he or 
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she is wonderful. And for .'l this accumulated dis- 
comfort, dirt, suffocation, flies, horrid food, ant 
towels, intolerable every thing, you pay every month 


the revenue of a German Duke. 

Young Gunnybags indulges his cynical exagger. 
tion, but it is a curious fact that, with the exceptj 
of a few great hotels and some smaller host: ri 5 
and the farm-houses among hills which are neat 


and 
nothing more, the proprietors of sea-side and other 
resorts have not yet learned the value of an invest- 
ment of cleanliness. If a man have a house in th 
most charming and advantageous situation, thouch 
it were directly upon the sea-beach with the broad 
ocean view, and yet has not learned to make the ap- 
pearance of his house as attractive as its position, he 
has not one of the best qualities of a landlord, If 
the fences are half down, and the grass overgroy 
and the gravel ragged, and pieces of paper and ec} 
are lying about, and the paint is rubbed off, and 
weeds sprout about the foundations, the landlord is 
throwing hundreds of dollars into the sea every year, 
A friend of the Easy Chair went to the sea-sid 

this summer and paid the fabulous prices. W 

he came away the host hoped that he was satisfied; 
and as the host was really an amiable man, tl 

guest asked him into his room and said to him 








‘*My dear Sir, your intentions are excellent, bu 
they miscarry. This room, for instance, needs no- 
thing but new plastering, new painting, new paper- 
ing, new carpeting, and new furnishing, to be a 
comfortable room.” He probably spoke the truth 
of a great many houses, the proprietors of which 
simply do not understand what cleanliness is. 
There is but one nation of which the representa- 
tive is a truly clean man, and that is the Eng] 
There are plenty of unclean Englishmen, but John 
Bull is neat in his person and in his surroundings, 
in his country inns and his foreign home; and nei- 
ther M. Crapeau nor. Jonathan Esq. are so. The 
national dress-coat and black satin waistcoat have 
been sometimes observed to covera soiled shirt; and 





as for la belle France, one of the wittiest caricatures 
in Punch represented two hirsute Frenchmen paus- 
ing with an air of utter bewild: rment in the Great 
Exhibition before a wash-stand, and asking, What 
is that machine for? It was doubly characteristic 
of John Bull: first, in its brutal disregard of the rites 
of international hospitality, for he was then the 
host of all the world; and, secondly, in its profound 
scorn of a people who were not adepts in the wash- 
stand. 

We may also compare, for our instruction, the 
average English country inn with the American 
steamer. Great Heavens! what a price the inno- 
cent passenger pays in going from New York to 
Boston by the Sound boats, to see people wipe their 
boots upon damask sofas, and to behold a small 
flame that gives no light in a gorgeous glass chande- 
lier. Is there no beauty in fitness? If a sensible 
New York or Boston man of business refrains from 
furnishing his quiet parlor like a Queen’s boudoir, 
why should a multitude of them, as directors of a 
steamboat company, furnish a public room, which is 
always to be thronged by the most promiscuous 
company, as if it were a state drawing-room? The 
only reasonable answer is that they mean to ask a 
high price, and therefore wish to persuade their cus- 
tomers that they are getting their money’s worth. 

If young Gunnybags will only call the proprietors 
of summer-houses into his room and quietly suggest 
to them to have every thing neat and nothing gaudy, 
they will discover to their surprise that, in the esti- 








mation of that excellent judge, although they may 
be most worthy men they do not yet know how to 
keep a hot 1. 


Iw the course of his summer wanderings the Easy 
1ir came upon an Indian encampment by moon 

t upon the sea-shore. Ther re but a dozen 

ts pitched upon the grass between the road and 
each, and all the tents were different in form. 

» Indians were Penobscots from Old Town, in 

e, and they sat during the day weaving baskets 
iking bows and arrows and little canoes, and in 

the evening they sat around the tents or were close- 
ly shut up within them. On this evening the moon 
was in the first quarter and shed a watery light 
1 the camp, which, at a litile distance, was 
ird with the faint illumination of the canvas 
m the dips inside. As the Easy Chair came still 
earer he heard the music of a hand-organ grinding 
a polka, and saw a group sitting and standing under 
i tree silently looking upon two or three couples 
were dancing the polka upon the grass, while 

o or three small children rolled and turned head 

r heels upon the ground as lightly and smoothly 


balls of wool. The music chan a slow 


and melancholy waltz, and the mysterious couples 
eled duskily about, the moonlight glistening 
upon the sea and the surf languidly plunging be- 
hind them. There was no chattering, there was no 
yund at all, in fact, but the melancholy organ and 
sea. The figures moved solemnly, as if it were 
a dance of destiny. Perhaps they are dancing still 


+} € 
One of the older men, with whom I afterward 
talked, told me that there were about eight hun- 
lof them in Old Town, some sixty miles from the 

ith of the Penobscot. Th talk English im 

but speak chiefly old Penobscot mingled 

nglish words. We are mostly farmers, hy 

, and some are rich with money mostly in cash. 
“Every body love dat,” he said quictly and lan- 
guidly, as he counted me out some bills in change. 
“Dat’s good,” he added, as he handed the green 
backs to his wife—squaw, I should say—*‘ Dat passes 
every where all tru’ the North; ‘cep i » woods. 
Dat no good dare.” The Indians live ably 
with their white neighbors, he said; and in the 
winter, when field-work is over, many of them make 
the baskets and pretty wares which they bring 
southward in the summer to sell. They encamp 
somewhere upon the shore of Massachusetts Bay, 
and stay until they have sold out, or until Septem- 
ber comes and visitors go home. Long, long ago, 
the old man said, he had camped at Nahant, but 
since then, until this year, he had not been away 
from Old Town, except in the winter to catch musk- 
ratsand minks. ‘‘ For musk-rats we get forty cents, 
tirty-eizht, tirty-seven, sometime tirty-ti’. For 
mink fi’ dollars.” He took me to the side of his 
tent and showed the trunk of a small ash-tree. By 
beating the outside vigorously the pith is made 
more pliable, so that it can be more readily worked. 
As we squatted upon each side of the clean hand- 
some wood, and the old man talked on with a melo- 
dious drone which was monotonous but pleasant, 
and the summer sea plashed just at our side, I asked 
him if his people dwindled or increased. We are 
going, he said. Since we live in houses and our 
children eat spiced food they get sickly and die. 
We are going, he said, musingly, and the sea plashed 
between his words. There was a melancholy tran- 
qvillity in his manner and speech. When we were 
in front of his tent he leaned against the side as he 
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spoke, and there was an indescribable r 1 in 
Afterward I saw one of the In- 
dian women seated upon a rock between the 


his whole aspec 


1 the road, steadfastly watching the gay proces- 
n of equipages that flashed by in the afternoon 
Whatever her thoughts were her silent figure 
touching and tragical as a Sybil By the 
side of the sea she 


sat the lone mother of dead em 
pires as much as Rome; sylvan empires that have 
disappeared more wholly than the glories of the 
seven hills. Massasoit was king of all the wide 
shores upon which she set, and the pale faces were 
doubting intruders. Now Massasoit in yonder tent 
nourns that spiced food kills his children, and glad- 
ly sells musk-rats for tirty-fi’ « 


Ir is nota long step from Massa in original 
proprietor of the town of Northampts in the Con 
necticut Valley in Massachusetts; and the Puritan 
and the Indian have something in common. We 
fancy the King of Massachusetts Bay iting upon 
qual terms with the Gover 
there is a fierc randeur in the 
tory of King Philip, so far as they are 
which would become the hero of a Homeric tale 
a Norse ballad. Yet the grimness and silen loom 
which we associate with the a Pp and the fate of 
Philip have their counterpart in the conduct of the 
Puritans who slew him and then exhibited his head ; 
and if the attack upon Deertield was fearful, not | 
so was the burning of the Pequot fort at Savbro« 
Indeed the fri pleasant letter 
this disquisiti ho inherits the feelit 
ancient tel nors of New Amst 
the lose ankees, speaks of the Puritan muc 
loyalist itleman of King Charles’ 
have described an Independer “ 

Puritan before me. Th ‘ 
impressed upon his coun 
stern, uncompromisit 
to hang, burn, 
ndi and 
in the Church militant to defend 
dogma taught in his library.” 

The Puritan 

his view of Christianity did not mak 


from his armory read 


s an uncharitabl 


peace and love, but a dispensation of terror. He was 
no more uncharitable on the one side than on th 
other, and would have burnt a Romish priest with 
the same solemn zest that he hung a Quaker. His 
hatred of conformity to the dogmas of others willing- 
ly exiled him from all the sweet associations of na- 
tive land and familiar faces to the most savag i 
remote wilderness, and then his fervent hostility to 
those who would not conform to his own dogmas 
blinded him to the wrong of banishing them. Yet 
the obvious excuse long urged for the Puritans is still 
valid. They had left a society whose tenets they 
did not like, and they wanted others who did not 
like their tenets to leave them. They did not come 
to establish freedom to worship God, for all men, 
but only for themselves. The State was founded 
upon the Church, and the Church was their theol- 
ogy. To attack that, therefore, was to endanger the 
foundation of the Commonwealth. In fact, the Puri- 
tan’s maxim was simply, hands off! It was very 
much the principle upon which most men conduct 
their business: you let me alone, and I will let you 
alone. If Rose r Williams chose to paddle down the 
Seekonk and pitch his tent upon the Narragansett 
shore, it is easy to imagine the sturdy old Puritans 
growling ‘‘ Amen: let him go to the dogs his own 
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way!” Their persecution of others was discipline 
rather than proselyting. Papal persecution insisted 
upon saving people at all events, either by the water 
of baptism or by the fire of the stake; but Puritan 
persecution cared less for saving heretics than that 
they should depart out of sight, while upon its own 
members its iron hand lay heavy and inflexible. 

But nothing less than that iron hand would have 
been strong enough to do the work the Puritans 
were set to do in the world. They have been paint- 
ed often enough as sour, gloomy, and morose. Their 
great delineator in our literature, Hawthorne, has 
added even a deeper hue of sobriety to their long 
Reading his sketches of Puritan life and 
character, one can hardly imagine that the sun shone 
brightly over old New England. And yet how es- 
sential exactly their characteristics were to the civ- 
ilization of the New World, and to the censure of 
the land they left! An article in a late number of 
this Magazine upon the ‘‘ Puritans and the Players” 
shows, with great felicity and familiarity with the 
subject, the necessity of the uncompromising rebuke 
of the 
from the enervating corruption of skepticism and 
utter sensuality. In the matter of theatres they 
were the total abstinents. As the temperance re- 
formers declare that there can be no such thing as 
moderation in drinking poison, so the stalwart icon- 
oclasts who built New England insisted that there 
could be no innocent playing with the devil. You 
might not feel your fingers singe at the moment, but 
presently you would find an ugly scar. 

It is only to repeat history to say that the Puritan 
element has saved our civilization. It is the moral 
influence in it. What kind of England would the 
England that had sprung from Charles First and 
Second, and James Second, be? If the Revolution 
of 1688 was the regeneration of England, Puritanism 
was the controlling influence of (hat revolution. The 
Jacobites were the logical descendants of the Cava- 
liers, and it is because the Cavaliers followed their 
love-locks to decay, and because the Jacobites dwin- 
dled to a faction whose ardor was expended in drain- 
ing bumpers to the King over the water, that the 
great course of British civilization has been main 
tained at home, and that the finest flower of its 
principle blooms upon this Continent. The Easy 
Chair is not from Massachusetts, and may therefore 
say that that State to which the Puritans first came, 
and in which the Puritan influence has been most 
active, is to-day the foremost of all human societies, 
politically, morally, and socially. It is the com- 
munity in which the average of universal well-being 
is higher than in any State in history. Puritan 
though it be, it is more truly liberal and free than 
any community in the world. Yet it had bleak be- 
ginnings in the icy coast, the hard shore, the sombre 
pines, and the savages, as in the grim bigotry, the 


visages. 


Puritans for the rescue of English society 


sad philosophy, the intolerable virtues, the witch- | 


burnings, the Baptist and Quaker hangings of its 
early settlement. Out of that nettle came this 
flower. Out of the austere Puritan of 1620 the 
genial gentleman of 1860, 

In the letter of the Easy Chair’s correspondent is 
a portrait of the Puritan, vividly drawn, 2s our 
friend truly says, merely by the inventory of his 
books and his weapons. It is taken from his will, 
entered for probate in 1711, and appears under the 
heads of ** Library” and ‘‘ Armory.” Among all the 
polemics, exhortations, and ethics, there is but one 
law-hook mentioned, and that not even by name. 
, The Puritan lived to the higher law. He meant to 
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do the Lord’s will, whatever the Legislature might 
say. Upon the face of this tough citizen of the 
quiet Connecticut Valley there were plainly no su- 
perfluous smiles. His yea was terribly yea, and his 
nay, nay. Hardworking by day was followed by 
hard reading at night. Had he fair-haired young 
children, rosy little lads and lasses, who climbed 
on the arms of sad-colored leather chairs to find 
some story-book in his library—or were they already 
** convicted of sin” before they were out of their I t 
ticoats, and held a story-book to be Satan’s ambush ? 
Puritan lads and lasses, frolicsome as all children 
are, at what period of their lives was it that they 
emerged into the solemn bigot? Nature seemed to 
be reversed a little. It was the butterfly went 
backward to the worm. 

Yet in the little glimpse here given us of the i 
terior of a Puritan home, more than a hundred and 
fifty years ago, we can see the mould in which th 
modern men of his kind have been cast. We ¢ 
understand that when his State adopted Algernon 
Sidney’s famous motto, Ense petit sub libertate qui- 
etem, it was with a perfect consciousness that } 
and liberty might depend upon the sword, and a per- 
fect willingness to use it to secure peace and liberty. 
The old Puritan’s children have multiplied in the 
land, and his ghost grimly smiles, doubtless, as he 
sees the liberty and peace that his fathers’ sw 
founded taught in the “library” and maintained 
by the ‘‘armory” of his children. 

Here is the inventory : 

A Great Bible. 
2 Small Bibles. 
2 Ditto, ditto. 

Mourner's Cordial. 

Soul’s Espousal. 


1 

1 1 Abraham's Privilege 
1 French Convert. 

1 

l 

1 


1 Inexcusablen 
issay to do Good. 


sing. 


Way to Ble 11 
Israel’s Safety 1 Catechism. 
Russell’s Works, 
Allen's Call. 
Law Book. 
ARMORY. 
Long Gun. 


Musket. 


Self Justiciary. 
| God's Call to England. 
How to Keep the Heart. 
sed Remedy. 
ans of the Damned. 1 
Baxter's Now or Never. 1 
Psalter 1 Carbine. 
Gospel Remission. 1 Ditto. 
Door of Salvation 1 Backsword and Belt. 
Young Man's Guide. 1 Black Silk Belt. 
Spur to Loiterers 1 Partisan. 
Discourse on Witchcraft. 1 Gun Rest. 
Dver's Work 8 Half Pikes. 
Pilgri : 1 Cartouch-Box and Ammu- 
' nition. 
1 Ditto, ditto, ditto. 
1 Pouch with Bullets. 
1 Pound of Bullets, 
1 Pound of Powder & Vorns. 
1 Bag of Flints. 


Sincere Convert 
New Psalm-Book. 
Ditto, ditto, ditto. 
Heavenly Pastime. 
Military Discipline. 


Chitar’s Dromer. 


VERY body reads the Drawer, and, if we may 
judge of the rest of mankind from those who 
write to us, the Drawer is the first part of this 
Monthly that is opened when it comes into the hands 
of its anxious readers. One of them signs himself 
“An Admirer,” and wishes the Magazine were all 
Drawer, like the old woman who wanted her cow 
cut up into ‘‘ tender loin.” But too much of a good 
thing spoils the whole, and therefore the Drawer 
extends itself only to such a length as to tickle the 
taste without cloying it. 
Because every body is sure to see it, we put the 








notice in this place that the year of the Magazine is 
nearly coming to a close, and the present is the most 
favorable of all seasons to extend its circulation. In 
every hamlet and village and city we have friends 
who know its value, and the pleasure it brings into 
every household on its monthly visits. To make it 
a great national institution, carrying ‘‘instruction 
with delight” to hundreds of thousands of American 
homes, the publishers have made its terms to clubs 
so easy that the whole community may share in its 
blessings. Making money is one of the good things 
that most men aim at; but there is a higher good 
and larger pleasure which we would seek in pressing 
our friends to make the Magazine a guest in every 
family around them. One of our literary and reli- 
gious newspapers, venerable for its age and princi 
ples, says that it is impossible to buy so much good 
reading for so little money as it costs to get Harpe 
Monthly Magazne; and when we intimate, as we 
may safely do, that what you give twenty-five ceuts 
for costs three thousand dollars and more, you will 
» that our pious friend is not out of the way in his 
Turn to the last page of the cover of this 
number, and see the terms on which the Magazine 
is published and sent over the country, and you will 
perhaps be stimulated to make a little effort among 
your neighbors and friends to get them into the en- 
joyment that you and yours have found so pleasant 
in years that are past. 


e€ 


figures. 
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Twenty-six volumes of the Magazine are now | 


bound up, and contain matter equal to two hundred 
duodecimo volumes. They make an elegant libra- 
ry, an unfailing source of entertaining and useful 
reading, one of the most delightful repositories of 
history, biography, tales, travels, poetry, sentiment, 
and humor, that will be as full of interest fifty years 
hence as now. The man who keeps the key of the 
Drawer advises all his readers to have the Magazin 
from the beginning, and he is sure they will take it 
to the end. 


One of our Vermont friends, in writing to the 
Drawer, relates an incident of a serio-comic charac- 
ter that must have a place in our pages : 

In ——, Vermont, there lives an old lady of great 
religious excitability, and it may be that her ‘‘in- 
tellex” are a little sprung. She had listened to a 
sermon on the service of God and Mammon, and got 
the thing a good deal mixed up; but with a very 
strong impression that Mammon was the god of this 
world, and therefore to be served while she was here. 
As soon as the sermon was ended she rose from her 
seat, and in a clear, shrill voice, that rang through 
the house, she said, 

“Brethren and sisters, I have often followed after 
the Evil One, but from this time onward I mean to 
serve that good old Mammon as long as I live!” 

One of our army correspondents writes : 

Among the other arduous duties that devolve upon 
the “shoulder-strapped” gentry, and of which a ma- 
jority of the good people at home know nothing, is 
that of making out quarterly returns of ordnance and 
ordnance stores, accounting for every rifle, cartridge- 
box, belt, sling, pouch, etc., that may have been re- 
ceived during the quarter by the commandant of a 
company, or other officer responsible for the safe- 
keeping of the same. These returns are, to new be- 
ginners, complex and difficult ; and in the old regi- 
ments, where many commissions are held by men 
who have fought their way up from the ranks, they 
not having enjoyed great educational advantages, 


| much ahead of him had to be an early riser. 
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great stumbling-block, 
and are the cause of much travail and putting to- 
gether of heads. 

This is the case in the —th Illinois. 
braver set of officers can be found in the service; 
ut of some of the localities in Suckerdom represent- 
ed by them the schoolmaster has been shamefully 
negligent. Now, each return is properly accompa- 
nied by a “letter of advice,” addressed to the chief 
of ordnance at Washington, setting forth that, from 
a certain place, on a certain date, the required docu- 
ments were forwarded by the subscribing officer. 

The —th Illinois was originally armed with the 
Harper's Ferry and Springfield muskets, altered from 
flint-lock to percussion. 


the “‘returns” constitute a 


Perhaps no 


At first the boys were dis- 
satisfied ; they would have preferred a more “ fancy 
arm ;” but after having participated in two or three 
engagements, their old smooth-bores doing them 
good service, they became attached to their guns, 
and cared no longer to trade them off. 

It so happened that at the end of the second quar- 
ter of 1863 Jerry B , who had been promoted 
from the position of Corporal to that of Second- 
Lieutenant of Company —, for good and soldierly 
conduct, found himself in command of the Company, 
and thus it became necessary that he should make 
out the quarterly returns. Now Jerry, faithful and 
brave, had not acquired much book learning, neither 
did he possess much business experience ; however, 
after long cogitation, and no little erasing and blot- 
ting, the returns were finished, ready for the mail, 
with the single exception of the “‘ letter of advice. 
Here was a stickler! In what could he advise the 
august head of the Ordnance 2? It must be 
as to something connected with e. Yes, 
certainly! Suddenly a bright thought illuminated 
Jerry's brain. He remembered Fredericktown, Don- 
elson, and Shiloh; the evidences of the effectiveness 


” 


jureau if 


ordn 


of our smooth-bores rose before his happy vision, 
and he forthwith indited an epistle to General R——, 
at Washington, adrising him to allow “ nothing but 
Harper's Ferry or Springfield muskets to be used in 
the army!” Poor Jerry! Enfield rifles are in 
the hands of our men, and the glory of ‘* smooth- 
bores” has departed. 


now 


From Boston we have a letter mentioning the 
following incident : 

A few years ago, when the “* Norfolk House” was 
in full operation, kept by our friend Rist, in 
Elliot Street, among his boarders was one French, 
an old gentleman known and beloved by every one. 
He was an original character. 


now 


Any one getting 
; One 
evening, just after an arrival of a steamer from old 
England, the sitting-room being well filled with the 
good people of this village, a young gent entered, 


| and by his pompous airs soon attracted the attention 
| : aa 
of all present, among the rest our venerated friend, 


who made the inquiry of the stranger, “if he was a 
1ative of Boston ?” 

“Oh no,” was the reply; ‘‘I have just arrived 
from Hingland: thought I would just come over for 
a few weeks; but expect to be very lonesome.” 

Conversation ensued between the two, and our 
foreign friend soon informed the company that he 
had just received the title of F.R.S 

‘* What does that stand for?” inquired French. 

**Can it be possible that you are so ignorant in 
America as not to know ?” answered John. 

** Wa'al, don’t know; but here in America it may 
mean differently than in England.” 





14 
‘*] will enlighten you then,” said Mr. Bull. ‘It 
designates a ‘ Fellow of the Royal Soctety.’” 
‘Thought thought so,” repeated French. 
‘*Here it stands for a ‘ Fellow of Remarkable Stu- 
pidity !’” 


80, 


“Ti tell you,” writes a war correspondent in 
Indiana to the Drawer, ‘‘how Wash Lichtiter was 
converted from Secesh into a warm Union man. 
Wash had been flogged once or twice for cheering 
for Jeff Davis, but he stuck to his principles. One 
day Morgan and his band of thieves came along, and 
Wash gave them a cordial welcome. He brought 
out all the liquor he had and treated them well; 
told them how he loved the South, and hoped that 
the Yankees would be whipped out. The banditti 
then asked him for money. He begged off, but 
Morgan said, ‘Come, old Butternut, shell out; we 
want all the spondulics you’ve got!’ 

**Wash had to fork over, but was so slow about 
it that the rascals pitched in and gave him a thrash- 
ing, and then carried off every thing he had. Wash 
has gone in for a ‘ vigorous prosecution of the war’ 
ever since, and is mighty glad that Morgan has gone 
to State prison, where all such fellows belong.” 

A Boston correspondent tells us of a home-sick 
soldier on the Potomac. A Lieutenant found him 
solitary and alone, weeping like a big booby boy. 

‘*What’s the matter ?” 

“Oh, J wish I was in my father’s barn.” 

** And what would you do there ?” 

“TI would go into the house plaguy quick!” said 
the poor fellow, boo-hooing again at the rate of 2.40 
a minute. 


A Sr. Lovts correspondent says: Have you room 
in the Poultry Department for the following tran- 
script of an epitaph ? 

** Here lies the remains of Thomas Woodhen—the most 
amiable of husbonds, the most excellent of men. 

““N.B, The name is Woodcok, but it would not come in 
ryme.” 

A wac by the name of Tinker, in the class of 
1855 in —— College, will be remembered by his 
classmates not only for his neglect of the mathe- 
matics, but for his ready wit and power of quick 
repartee. In attempting to recite Prop. 5, Book L, 
of Euclid, called ‘‘ Ass’ Bridge,” he stumbled. At 


a class meeting held soon after, when speeches wére | 


in order, a classmate, thinking to rally him on his 
failure, called out, ‘‘ Tinker on the Pons asinorum!” 


Tinker replied at once, ‘‘I beg to be excused from | 


occupying the gentleman's platform !” 


AN officer of the Sixteenth United States infantry 
sends the following : 

Dear Drawer,—Did you ever hear of the town | 
of Galena, Illinois, justly celebrated for its lead- | 


mines and pretty ladies? In this town resides a 
very interesting family, the father a native of New | 
England, the mother of Tennessee. The daughters, 
grown to womanhood, are accomplished and lovely. | 
The eldest daughter, Bell, married last fall a chap- 
lain in a rebel Tennessee regiment, who, when the | 
rebels evacuated Murfreesboro, went with his regi- 
ment, leaving his wife to return home. The father | 
is a loyal man, but the rest of the family are badly 
**secesh.” ‘The married daughter, during the spring | 
and summer, was continually teasing her father to | 
get her a ‘military pass,” to go South to her hus- 
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band, which he was not inclined to do. She oot 


the ‘‘ pass,” however, and commenced packing her 
things preparatory to leaving About this time the 
news of the fall of Vicksburg came, and a horse, g 
very great favorite in the family, was taken violent- 
ly sick and his life despaired of. I was sitting ono 
afternoon in the parlor, having a social chat with 
the daughters, when the mother came in looking 
extremely dejected. ji 

‘*Ma,” asked the youngest daughter, ‘‘ what is 
the matter?” 

“Oh dear, my daughter,” she replied, at the same 
time straightening herself up in her chair in a pe 
culiar manner, which would have done honor to Mrs 
Partington, ‘‘ Vicksburg has fallen, Bell is going 
down South, the horse is going to die, and the dear 
only knows what will come upon us next!” 

From head-quarters of New York artillery, 
now on the ‘sacred soil,” we have the following 
explanation of the origin of the name of a well 
known road in Maryland. Our correspondent writes: 

Over in Prince George’s County, Maryland, there 
is a private road leading from St. Barnabas’s Church 
to the house of the Hon. James L. Addison. Many 
years ago a gay party of ladies and gentlemen we re 
passing over this road on horseback, which, like all 
other roads in that part of ‘‘My Maryland,” has a 
good deal of the up-hill and down-hill to it, with an 
occasional stone. The horse of one of the ladies, 
stepping on one of the stones, accidentally stumbled, 
when one of the gentlemen, wishing to show his 
progress in French, remarked in a loud tone to the 
lady, intending the whole party to hear, that her 
horse came near throwing her by his 
( faur pas). i 
known by the 


“fox pass” 
Ever since then this road has been 
name of ** Fox Pass.” 

A FRIEND in Memphis, Tennessee, revives his 
recollections of the Mackinaw country, and sends a 
story illustrating the way in which justice is admin- 
istered in that latitude. A man named Webber, 
hearing that a friend of his was in trouble, sent for 
him to see if he could help him out, and found that 
he had been prosecuted by a neighbor. The only 
witness against him was an Indian claiming to be a 
half-breed, Indians not being allowed to testify in 
the courts of Michigan. ‘‘ We must try strategy 
upon that chap,” said Webber. ‘‘ You get a jug of 
whisky, and we'll go over and see what can be done.” 
Very soon after reaching the place where the court 
was to be held Webber called the justice out fora 
little friendly talk, and to drink his health, which 


they did several times. The Court getting so ‘‘ she 


| understood herself pretty well,” the suit was called, 
| and the witness put upon the stand. 


We bber, ap- 
for the defense, made objection on the 
grounds of his being an Indian, and proceeded to 
question him as follows: 

Wesser. “ What was your grandfather and mo- 
ther on your father’s side ?” 

Wirness. ‘‘My grandfader she half-breed; my 
grandmoder he squaw.” 

Wesser. “That wouid make your father three 
quarters Indian, won't it? Will the Court please 
to put that down? And your mother’s father, what 
was he?” 

WI?NeEss. 

WEBBER. 
she?” 

WITsEss. 

WEBBER. 


pearing 


“ She full-blood Frenchman.” 
** And your mother’s mother, what was 


‘* He full-blooded squaw.” 
‘* Well, that makes your mother a half- 
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breed. Will the Court be so good as to put that 
down, and add it up, and see how much it makes ?” 

“ Five quarters,” roared the judye. ‘* Get out of 
this house! No five-quarter Indian can testify in 
court. I give judgment against the plaintiff for 

st, and fine him five dollars for insulting this court 
by bringing that witness here to testify !” 

A soLpIer in the Massachusetts infantry, writing 
to the Drawer, says: 

lhe following took place in my presence. The 
dramatis persone are two Irishmen: one a robust, 
hardy fellow, who might have been indulging in a 
“hr p” previous, and who was boasting that he 
never ran in a fight yet, and who was very severe 
on those who practiced it; the other a younger, 
though strongly-built, black-eyed, good-looking fel- 
low, evidently bent on quizzing his comrade, and 
trving to convince him that he is a great coward, 
notwithstanding his assertions to the contrary. 

Youne IrtsuMan. ** Well, now, it’s no use talk- 
in’ any more about it; we all know you're a coward, 
for what made you run at the Seven Days’ Fight? 

~ah, now!” 

O_p IrtsHMAn. ‘It’s a lie! Who iver said I 

n? I've niver seen the day vit!” 

Y. I. **Oh, bosh, now! know all about it. 
The inemy was at yer back and you run, you cow- 
ard ye, so ve did.” 

O. I. ‘It’s a lie! and ye can’t prove it! I al- 
ways stood me ground. Here’s a man that niver 


we 


yit—” 
os 
run like 
6. = 


“Oh Ye all 
dos, an’ you know it, for—” 
* Will, wait thin, an’ I'll tell ve how it was, 
jist. You see, Jackson’s corps came down upon us 
—we were outnumbered, we were—Jackson come 
thin—we were in Corcoran’s Irish brigade, ye see, 
and my regiment was the Sixty-first Ohio—the gal- 
lant Sixty-first—and the Sixty-eighth—the Sixty- 
eighth—” 
Y. I. “New York ?” 
O. L. “Yis, the Sixty-eighth New York—that 
was the one—it broke—” 
Y. I. “Oh! ye lie, now! "twas the one that saved 
the whole of ye. You all broke an’ run save that.” 
O. I. ‘*It’s not so! it’s not so! Aisy, an’ I'll tell 
The Sixty-eighth New York broke in the mid- 
-vis, Sir, it broke in the middle—an’ thin the 
ceav'lry rushed in and flanked us—the cav'lry flanked 
us—and we were surrounded—” 
Y. I. ‘‘Yis, and thin ye run! ye run! ye r-r-run!” 
O. I. (turning very red, and in a rage). * Thin 
fwhat could we do but that!” 


is, I can prove it t’ye too. 


Ricuarp and Robin were two pretty men who 
were caught in Bridgeport one night, and obliged to 
spend three hours before the departure of the boat. 
This led them to seek solace in a game of billiards. 
Ignorant of localities, they pressed a seedy-looking 
chap into service, and requested him to show the 
way. He tried to, but after walking half an hour 
he declared his inability (opposite the door of a bar- 
room) to find the place. 

Richard took the hint, and said, ‘‘ Have a drink ?” 
and ail went in. Standing in a martial attitude, the 
seedy chap tossed off ‘‘ three fingers.” Richard and 
Robin took a mild glass of cider, and turning on 
their heels marched off, saying to the seedy man, 
‘* We are very much obliged to you.” The face of 
the seedy man and that of the bar-keeper was a 


DRAWER. 

and amazement, which Richard and Robin saw and 
marveled thereat. 
to the liquor man, but in 
to pay the shot. 


rhe seedy man tried to explain 
vain. It took his last 
dim 

Two young ladies in Ridgefield, Fairfield County, 
nd the following inscriptions from 
tombstones in the old burial-ground of that beauti- 
ful town: 


Connecticut, s 


**To her whose memory we 

All wor 
But to th 
lier a 


ds are 


rn unto the ¢ 
rressign in the 
ceive his warning ; 


I by tran 

Adam did re 

And as God's word does prove t 

I have returned, and so must y 

“Death, the great conqueror, has took my friend away, 
test here, until the great judg 
No dropping tear or pardner* 
Can secure fr 


vent-day ; 
s aching heart 
m death's most cruel dart.” 

A trve soldier writes to the Drawer from the 
fallen city of Vicksburg, and says: 

During the siege of this place Logan’s division 
erected in front of, and near to, the principal rebel 
fort a wooden tower for riflemen, which overlooked 
part of the enemy’s works. One day the Forty-fifth 
Illinois were on duty as sharp-shooters there, when 
a man came into the tower whose common dress and 
appearance led us to take him for one of vour corte- 
He 
made his way to the top of the tower, and began to 
to the no 
One of the rifle- 
men occupying this post called out, in rough and 
commanding tones, ‘* Get down off there! don’t you 
know any thing? You have no business here any 
way, and you'll get popped over in a minute, as sure 
as a gun!” 

The stranger finished his survey and very leisure- 
ly retired from his post of observation. Hardly had 
he gone when a fellow-soldier asked the other, 

**Do you know who that was?” 

‘“No, nor I don’t care; 
probably.” 

‘*Not by a long shot,” replied the other; ‘ that’s 
General Grant.” 

“ General Grant !” cried the rifleman ; and spring- 
ing up he rushed out and overtook the General, and 
humbly said, ‘I beg your pardon for speaking so ; 
I thought it was a stranger who did not know the 
danger.” 

“All right!” said the General, taking out his 
tobacco-box, and handing it to the soldier, asked 


spondents, r som private citizen on his travels. 


look over and survey the enemy's works, 
slight exposure of his own person. 


some newspaper man, 


him, ‘‘ Do you chew ?” 

‘‘Sometimes.”” And taking a soldier's 
returned to his duty. 

The story soon got wind, and as it spread through 
the army it kindled new enthusiasm for the hero 
who had already the heart of every one who knew 
his affability and his pluck. 


‘* oud” he 


A FRIEND in the army tells a story to this effect : 
Quarter-masters in the army have a habit that, 
whenever the men surreptitiously “ confiscate” a pig 
or a lamb, they seize on it and make use thereof at 


head-quarters. The boys of the —th Indiana, ina 
recent case, were too fast for their Quarter-master. 


study ; each eyed the other with stupefied wonder | It happened on this wise: While out on picket they 
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captured a nice voung dog, dressed it neatly, and 
brought it into camp, taking care that Q.-M. should 
It was seized ; and head-quarters 
nice fresh lamb. The 
and the Quarter-master 
that a special order had 


get wind of it. 
ate, as they st 
joke was too ood to keep, 
was teased so unmercifully 
to be issued to stop the fun. 


ipposed, some 


A rir of bankers out in Iowa having ‘ elosed 
out,” thus discourse to their delinquent customers : 
“Owe nor 


“To those 


an any thing.""—ScriptuRs 


who owe the undersigned, 
We now in kindness say, 

We need the cash, and want you all 
To truckle up and pay. 


“We've waited ‘lo! fhese many years,’ 
And dunned you many a time; 
And begged and plead with sighs and tears, 
But couldn't get a dime 
**Our credit’s gone—our cash is out, 
We can not raise a fip 
To pay our board and laundry bill, 
And have to ‘let ‘em rip.’ 


to talk—the die is cast, 

re bound to have the 

By proclamation, if we can— 
Coercion, if we must. 


“No ure 


We're st; 


‘du 
du 


* And now you'd better pay us while 
We're in a placid mood; 
And, if you don't, we vow to you 


You'll every one be sued—right away.” 


A Boston religious paper—the Congregationalist 
—says that Dr. Gulick, of the Micronesian Mission, 
when translating selections from the Gospel, was 
long in doubt what native word to use to signify 
‘Amen.” After careful inquiry among the natives 
he hit upon what he supposed would most nearly 
give its idea. What was his surprise to find, a while 
later, that his synonym for the word which ends the 
prayer had the equivocal sense of—dry up. 


Tuere is no end to the incidents attending Mor- 


gan’s raid. One of our Western friends says : 
During the recent raid of John Morgan through 

this county his men dropped a large 

worn-out horses. 


number of 
These were collected by the au- 
thorities, and the best of them were distributed to 
those farmers whose horses had been stolen. 

A few days afterward a gentleman passing through | 
the country was surprised to hear from a neighboring | 
field the shrill sound of military commands: ‘ Halt! 
File left! Forward! March! Guide right!” 

He supposed that one of the numerous Home- 
Guard Companies to which the raid has given birth 
was going through the usual drill, but he discovered 
shortly that it was only a farmer plowing with one | 
of Morgan’s cast-off horses. 


Tuts is a great scandal on the officers, and as a 
reward has been offered for the perpetrator perhaps | 
the Drawer may catch him: | 

Near Kelly's Ford on the Rappahannock River | 
stands a small brick church, in which the good peo- | 
ple of the surrounding neighborhood formerly wor- 
shiped ; but the ravages of war have had their effects 
here as well as in other parts, and in consequence 
the church has been totally neglected of late. Some | 
quarter-masters and commissaries of our corps found | 


. . . + | 
the building very convenient for office purposes, and | 
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they formally installed themselves therein and 
ried on the business of their respective departmer 
without molestation, until one day a wagyish-] 
ing “ Down Easter” made his appearance and s 
reptitiously wrote on the wall over where the } 
had been the following: 

“It is written that my house shall b 


but ye 


calle 
prayer, have made it a den of thieve 

A reasonable amount of ‘hard tack” a 
will be presented to any person whe will br 
light the perpetrator of this inexcusable outra 


Passtne up Broadway some short time 
attention was attracted by a very sin 


gular and | 
ly accidental collection of occupations in one buil 
ing. The signs across the front stand out like s 
great Ogre’s eyes, nose, and mouth, ready to 
ble a person up. The first floor, 
‘** Broadway [estaurant,” where you are taket 
fed, and prepared; the second floor, 
* Office of the West Point Foundry,” where 
be killed by the latest the third fh 
occupi d by the ui) of Greenwood Cen , 
where you can be buried pproved style, 
Feed, ki ry, all in one building. 


ore upied by 


occupit d by 
ve 


inventions ; 


in the most a 
/ and b 

CHAPMAN, the Hartford lawyer, has often been 
in the Drawer, and here he i He was | 


with a case at which a lady was present, wit! 


is again. 
1 wi 
he had already something to do as a witness. 
t—a diminutive, meek, 
the 
Chapman, “looked like a rooster j 

a swill-barrel ;” while the lady was a lars 
woman, eviden the ‘‘ better horse.” 

‘* balked” on the 


The lawyer was press 


husband was presen 


ing sort of a man—who, in 


tly 
former occasion, she 
ation. 
his usual urgency, when she said, with vindictive 
fire flashing from her eyes, 

“Mr. Chapman, needn't think you can catch 
; you tried that once before.” 

Putting on his most quizzical expression, Mr. 
Chapman replied, 

** Madam, I haven't the slightest desire to ca 
you; and your husband looks to me as if he was 
sorry he had!” 

The husband faintly smiled assent. 


cross-e> 


ing the question with 


\ 
me 


A SERGEANT-MAsor in 
writing to the Drawer, says: 

After the Battle of 
General) G—— 


an Indiana regiment, 


Stono River Colonel (now , 
D— was expeciing the —— Leg- 
islature to recommend him for promotion to a 
Brigadier-General. His exploits at the foremen 
tioned battle had been the theme dilated upon in 
the columns of a local newspaper, week after wee 
for two months. 

One day the Colonel was sitting in his tent read 


} 
K, 


| ing a late paper, and not seeing his name among 
| those who it was supposed would wear the star, he 


shouted, “‘ Nathan! [to an American citizen of Af 
rican descent] find a few bullets and bullet- 
holes in my coat and vest! Thai confounded Legis- 
lature have not yet recommended me !” 

‘*Nathan” found the bullets; and in the next 
issue of the before- mentioned journal appeared a 
glowing account of the narrow escape of the brave 
Colonel, and giving an account of the occurrence. 
In course of time that ‘‘ confounded Legislature” 
opened their eyes to his merits, and he now wears 
the stars. 





EDITOR'S 

A Bosron1An hopes that the following may be 
worthy a place in that universal medicine-chest, the 
Drawer: 

A few days since there came into an apothecary- 
shop in our suburbs a Hibernian of the female 
‘ persuasion,” leading by the hand her heir-pre- 
sumptive—an ill-looking boy of about twelve years 
of age—and approaching the proprietor, addressed 
him in this wise : 

‘* Doctor W , sure the boy I have wid me is 
in a bad way, and for a long time before he was so ; 
and a woman as knows a great dale told me that if 
I wud buy a goat, and give him the milk uv it, it 
would make a fine bit of a man of him; and sure me 
ould man was till a great expense of thirteen or 
fourteen dollars to get a goat and give the milk of it 
to the boy. And then another woman, as knows a 
great dale more, told me that if I gave goat's milk 
to a boy twelve or thirteen years old it would make 
rl lasted theef and robber of him! Now, Doctor, 
which of them is right?” 


THESE puns are not first-rate, but the Drawer | 


smiled as they fell in: 

Several prominent telegraph managers dining at 
the ‘‘ Planter’s,” at St. Louis, a few days since, were 
discussing the war news. Mr. W , of Illinois, re- 
marked that Colonel Grierson’s raids were wonderful 
affairs; and added, ‘‘ What do -you think, D——?” 
addressing Mr. C. D——, of Cincinnati, the widely- 
known Superintendent of Telegraph. 

‘Yes, they are,” answered D——, quietly; ‘“ there 
is nothing equal to them in history. Why, even 
Solomon, in all his glory, was not a-raid like one of 
I will add that D ** still lives.” 


these !” 


Anotuer: A young lady of our city, noted, as 
all her family is, for quiet wit and satire, had been 
perusing Les Misérables. 


‘* Well,” said she, ‘‘ I have finished it.” 
“How do you feel?” I asked. 
“Oh, Less Miserable!” she replied, 


Sr. Anruony of Minnesota writes to thé Drawer, 
and tells a good story—none the worse for having 
appeared in the Drawer ten years ago: 

The late gallant General Sumner, about twenty 
years ago, was Captain of a company of cavalry, and 
commanded Fort Atkinson, in lowa. 

One of his men, Billy G——, had received an ex- 
cellent education, was of a good family, but an un- 
fortunate habit of mixing too much water with his 
whisky had so reduced him in circumstances that 
out of desperation he enlisted. Captain S. soon dis- 
covered his qualifications, and as he was a good ac- 
countant and excellent penman he made him his 
confidential clerk. 

At times the old habit would overcome Billy's 
good resolutions, and a spree would be the result. 
Captain Sumner, though a rigid disciplinarian, dis- 
liked to punish him severely, and privately gave 
him much good advice (after a good sobering in the 
guard-house), receiving in return many thanks and 
promises of amendment; but his sprees became more 
and more frequent. 

One day, after Billy had been on a bender, the 
Captain determined on giving him a severe repri- 
mand, and ordered Billy into his presence before he 
was fully sober. Billy came with his eyes ali blood- 
shot and head hanging down, when.the Captain ac- 
costed him with, 

“So, Sir, you have been drunk again, and I have 
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to say that this conduct must cease. You are aman 
of good family, good education, ordinarily a good 
soldier, neat, cleanly, and genteel in appearance, of 
good address, and a valuable man; yet you will get 
drunk. Now I shall tell you, once for all, that—” 

Here Billy’s eyes sparkled, and he interrupted his 
superior with, 

‘ Beg pardon, Captain, did you say that”—hic— 
**T was a man of good birth and education ?” 

‘Yes, I did.” 

** And that I was a good soldier ?” 

** Certainly.” 

“That usually I—I—am neat and genteel ?” 

** Yes, Billy.” 

‘¢ And that I am a valuable man ?” 

“Yes; but you will get drunk.” 

Billy drew himself up with great dignity, and 
throwing himself on his reserved rights, indignantly 
exclaimed, “ Well now, Captain Sumner, do you 
really think Uncle Sam expects—to—to—to get all 
the cardinal virtues for twelve dollars a month?” 

Tue moral of the following is to pay as you go; 
and if you can’t, don’t go at all: 

One of the legal fraternity of the village of Cohoes 
is a man who not many years ago earned his bread 
and butter by making boots and shoes; but having 
been assured by an itinerant phrenologist that he 
had mistaken his calling, he applied himself to the 
study of law, and in due time ‘ descended from the 
bench to the bar.” Finding it impossible in his new 
vocation to make both ends meet, he was not unfre- 
quently annoyed by brief and uncourteous notes, re- 
minding him of long-forgotten accounts that needed 
something to place them in equilibrio. One of these 
was (unfortunately, as the sequel will show) thrust 
in his coat pocket and forgotten. Having exhausted 
his credjt among the tailors of Cohoes, he attempt- 
ed to ‘‘ stick” Messrs. Tape and Linen, of Albany. 
A coat having been made aczording to his order, he 
called to take it away, at the same time remarking 
that ‘‘he would send his check for the amount next 
week.” To this thesenior partner replied that, “ al- 
though it might be all right, yet, as he was an entire 
stranger, they could not be considered unreasonable 
if they required some sort of reference befcre allow- 
ing the coat to be taken from the shop.” The pro- 
priety of this was, after a slight affectation. of wound- 
ed pride, admitted ; and our seedy counselor left in 
search of a certificate of solvency. Having finally 
secured the necessary document, he returned to the 
scene of his late discomfiture, and with an air of 
triumph drew an envelope from his pocket, threw it 
on the counter, and requested Mr. Tape to “read 
that.” The latter gentleman complied, and read as 
follows : 

* Conors, Oct, 25, 1853 
) a as 

**Srr,—Inclosed find our bill of $43 against you for 
clothing furnished nearly two years ago. 
once it will be placed in the hands of an attorney for col 
lection. Yours, etc., JONES AND Masos.” 


Uniess paid at 


It is needless to say that when the above note was 
handed back with the remark that there had evident 
ly been some mistake, the counselor left the store 
very abruptly, and in a style that contrasted most 
ludicrously with that in which he entered. 

Says one of our Western readers and friends : 

We were blessed with a merchant in our business 
town possessing the euphonious name of Hogg, 
whose habits were consistent with his name. By 
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some singular amalgamation of opposites, he was 
engaged to be married to one of the prettiest and 
sweetest girls in the township. A short time after 
the engagement became publicly known I was at 
the village blacksmith-shop. The usual number of 
loafers were on hand, and they were discussing with 
a good deal of warmth the outrage of marrying the 
sweet and youthful Miss P- to the old man with 
the swinish name, when the blacksmith, who had 
been dealing vigorous blows, and had warmed him- 
self into a high state of excitement, rested his ham- 
mer for a moment and interrupted the conversation 
with, ‘* Well, you may call it what you’ve a mind 
to, but it looks to me like casting pearls before 
swine !” 


WE have throughout the rich soil regions of the 
West, where the land has been cultivated for many 
years, a pesterous weed known as the ‘‘ wild con- 
volvulus.” It is particularly troublesome in corn- 
fields—twining round the young corn with vigorous 
growth, it frequently chokes and destroys it. In 
consequence of the short supply of labor since our 
brave boys have gone to the war the farmers have, 
in many instances, supplied themselves with ‘ 
trabands,” notwithstanding the barbarous laws which 
still disgrace the statute-book of our patriotic State. 
Two of them, of the original, untainted species, were 
endeavoring to subdue this troublesome weed, when 
the following colloquy was overheard between them : 

‘Bill, what am dis weed dat grows so bountiful 
here ?” 

“Why, Jake, it am called de corn-volwulous, 

“De corn-volwulous! why do dey call it dat 
name ?” 

“ Becase it wind itself round de corn, and kills 
de young corn, and dat am de reason why it am 
called de corn-volwulous.” 


con- 


Ose of our traveled correspondents mentions the 
following : 

Mr. Graham, a very wealthy English gentleman 
living in Frankfort, of rather limited education, and 
who gives magnificent parties, was in turn invited 
to a dinner at the English consul’s—given in honor 
of the marriage of the Prince of Wales. The En- 
glish consul’s name is Coke, and his father has been 
dead for about twenty years. After some toasts 
and wine had been drunk Mr. Graham got up and 
offered a toast, to be drunk in silence, viz., ‘* The 
health of the late Mr. Coke—the worthy father of a 
worthy son.” 


Here is a Western story, sent to the Drawer : 

The enterprising town of A——, in Northern 
Ohio, is the wheat-market for a considerable sec- 
tion of the wheat-belt of that State. The farmers 
are accustomed to haul their grain into town, and, 
sitting upon their wagons, surrounded by the wheat- 
buyers, who represent the various extensive flower- 
ing-mills of the town, sell it to the highest bidder. 
Quite a spirited competition frequently occurs. 

At the time when the Democrats delighted to 
style themselves the ‘‘ Hard-fisted Democracy” it 
happened that a Mr. Camp, of the Democratic per- 
suasion, and a Mr. Ames, of opposite politics, met 
at the wagon of a Democratic farmer. The farmer 
and Mr. Camp, who were old acquaintances, were 
congratulating each other upon their unswerving 
adherence to their party, when Mr. Camp, becoming 
enthusiastic, and holding out his brawny hand, cried 
out, exultingly, 


‘* What does that look like ?” 

‘“‘That,” interposed Mr. Ames, with a peculiar 
sniff of the nose—“ that looks as though you wer 
out of soap.” 


Or course this is good, for it comes from the Con 
stant Reader of the Drawer in ‘ Bosting :” 

While crossing the East Boston Ferry on a ver 
foggy morning not long since, I heard the followi: 
story from an old Down-East farmer, which struck 
me as about tough enough for the Drawer : 

A rather loquacious individual was endeavoring 
to draw the old man into conversation, but hithert: 
without much success, the old fellow having suffi 
cient discernment to see that his object was to make 
a little sport for the passengers at his expense. 

At length says loquacious individual : 

** T suppose you consider Down East a right smart 
place ; but I guess it would puzzle them to get uy 
quite so thick a fog as we are having here this morn- 
ing, wouldn't it ?” 

** Well,” said the old man, “I don’t know about 
that. I hired one of your Massachusetts chaps t 
work for me last summer, and one rather foggy 
mornin’ I sent him down into the meadow to lay | 
few courses of shingle on a new barn I was finishin 
off. At dinner-time the fellow came up, and, sez ! 
‘That’s an almighty long barn of yourn.’ Sez J, 
‘Not very long.’ ‘ Well,’ sez he, ‘ I’ve been to worl 
all this forenoon, and haven’t got one course laid 
yet.’ ‘ Well,’ sez I, ‘you're a lazy fellow, that’s all 
I’ve got to say.’ And so after dinner I went down 
to see what he’d been about, and I'll be thundered 
ef he hadn’t shingled more than a hundred foot rigit 
out on to the fog !” 

A MicnIGAN admirer says : 

We have a conductor on the railroad running 
through this place who is of a complexion so dark 
as to make him the subject of frequent remark. 
The other day he had a scuffle with a negro, whom 
he was trying to eject from the car. After a great 
deal of effort he succeeded. Returning into the car, 
he said to a man with whom he had been conversing, 

**T suppose you would have let him put me over- 
board before you would have come to my help.” 

“Well, no,” replied his friend; ‘‘the fact is, I 
did start, but as I couldn’t tell which was the nig- 
ger I was afraid to interfere.” 


THERE lives in the town of Hokah (for State, 
vide Gazetteer) a witty old Canadian Frenchman, 
named Peter Douey. Now Peter can neither read 
nor write, but manages to have an opinion on most 
subjects, and is withal glib with his tongue. Some 
winters ago Peter joined the village Lyceum, and 
took an active part in its grave discussions. There 
belonged to the Lyceum a young man, Tom Jobn- 
son, ‘who was always poking fun at old Peter; and 
on one occasion had called Peter to order a number 
of times. Peter bore it for some time with all the 
patience of a martyr, but at last becoming tired of 
it, he turned to the Chairman, with a peculiar twin- 
kle in his eye, and exclaimed : 

‘*Mr. Chairman, de gentleman ob de oder side re- 
mind me very mooch ob one bas-wood board. He 
swell and he shrink a great deal more dan der is of 
him in de fust place !” 

Tom subsided, with the remark—sot‘o voce—‘'] 
accept the gentleman's apology.” The audience 
cheered, and Peter was permitted to finish his re- 

| marks without further interruption. 
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Furnished by Mr. G. Broptr, 300 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by 
Voict from actual articles of Costume. 





Ficures 1 anv 2.—PromenapE CosruME AND Boy’s Dress. 
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Figure 3.—CLoAKk. 


HE C1oak represented above is of velvet, | appear through the slashings of the sleeves, the form 
. fitting closely, with braid ornaments, and | of which is shown in the illustration. 


trimmed with black lace upon the revers and The Boy’s Dress is of cashmere embroidered. 
sleeves. This style may be produced either in| The colors are optional. An extremely rich con- 
cloths or velvets. | trast is produced by having the Zouave jacket and 
pants a dark green, the vest and tunic salmon-col- 
ored, and the sash crimson. 


The PromenapE Costume is of taffeta or poplin, 


with a velvet passamenterie. The under-sleeves 
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THE EVENING MEAL. 


S years British Minister at the court of the 
Tycoon, has written a book upon Japan and 
the Japanese.* No other man who has writ- 
ten upon this strange country and peculiar peo- 
ple has had so good opportunities for personal 
observation. For a time he was able to trav- 
erse the capital and its environs at pleasure, 
and made several extensive tours into the coun, 
try. Although Sir Rutherford appears to be a 
rather wrong-headed gentleman, and by no means 
a keen observer or brilliant narrator, he has pro- 
duced the best work yet published upon Japan ; 
and unless our own Minister, Mr. Townsend 
Harris, gives us the results of his still wider ob- 


* The Capital of the Tycoon: a Narrative of a Three 
Years’ Residence in Japan. By Sir Ruruerrorp ALoock, 
K.C.B., Her Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary in Japxn. Two Volumes, with Maps 
and numerous Mlustrations. Harper & Brothers. 


trict Court for the Southern District of New York. 
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IR RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, for three | 


servations, it will probably be long before we 
have another as valuable. 

Reserving for a future paper an account of 
the Government, Institutions, and Polity of the 
Japanese, we propose, under the guidance of 
Sir Rutherford, to pay a visit to the ‘‘ Capital 
of the Tycoon,” making free use of the illustra- 
tions with which he has furnished us, selecting 
especially those in which Japanese artists hav 
set forth the peculiarities of their countrymen. 
These illustrations, though deficient in many 
artistic qualities, are nevertheless highly sug- 
gestive, and not unfrequently manifest a most 
un-Asiatice sense of humor. 

Yeddo is the **Capital of the Tycoon,” in 
distinction from Miaco, the residence and pris- 
on-house of the Mikado, or titular Emperor, 
which enjoys the distinction of being the nom- 
inal capital of the Empire of ‘‘the Rising Sun.’ 
It is to Japan all that Paris is to France. The 
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